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Raro magni errores nifi ex magnis ingeniis prodiere. 
PETRARCE 


/Wuo is free from Jove ? 

All fpace he actuates like almighty Jove! 
He haunts us waking. haunts us in our dreams, 
With vigorous flizht burfts thro’ the cottage window ; 
If we feek fhelter from his perfecution 
In the remote ft corner of a forett, 
We there elude not his purfuit; for there 
With eagle wing he overtakes his prey. 
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TO 


SOAME JENYNS, Eso. 


ST Re 


Ys u have done me great honour 
in permitting me to addrefs to you 
this Lire or Perrarcn. It is a 
very fincere, though inadequate, 
acknowledgment for the pleafure 
and improvement I have received 
from your converfation, and the 


many elegant and philofophical ;:ro- 
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1V DEDICATION. 


ductions with which you have en- 


riched the public. 


I am, SIR, 
With the greatctt refpect, 
Your mott obliged, 


and obedient fervant, | 


‘Liverpool, 
Feb. 8th, 1775- . 
~~ SOSANNA DOBSOX. 


PREFACE. 


"Tue fourteenth century, in which flourifhed 
the celebrated poet whofe life and fortunes are 
the fubject of the following pages, may be con- 
‘fidered in a very important light as introductory 
to the clearer and brighter periods that fol- 
lowed. 

In this age many difcoveries were made, and 
ufeful axts cftablifhed. The manners and cuf- 
toms of all Europe from this time began to 
wear a different afpect; and from contefts and 
diforders arofe the ineftimable bleffing of li- 
berty, to the kind influence of which many 
{tates owe their prefent flourifhing fituation, 
whofe fubjeéts were formerly flaves. _ Italy, 
the country which gave birth to Petrarch, was 
at this time rich and powerful, and fuperior to 
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all others in the beauties of natute and the 
improvements of art: and it was juft rifing out 
of the darknefs of fuperftition ; for the homage 
paid to the church in the thirteenth century 
was carried to fo high a pitch, that when car- 
dinals and prelates appeared, perfons of the firft 
rank went before them to keep off the crowd. 

This blind devotion began to decreafe in this 
age; though by degrees fcarcely perceptible, as 
the Roman pontiff {till retained his power, and 
prefided at the helm of all public affairs. 

But Italy, though fuperior to the reft of 
Europe in her attainments, and many other 
advantages, was at this period a {ccne of mifery: 
and devaftation. This delightful country was 
torn to pieces by the fury of civil difcord; it 
became a prey to the factions of the Guclphs 
and the Gibbelines, which arofe partly from 
the quarrels between the popes and the empe- 
rors, and partly from ftruggles occafioned by 
the love of liberty. As the emperor had not 
pafied the Alps for fixty years, moft of the 
cities revolted from the empirc, while they 


continued to be oppreffed by petty tyrants, or 
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to opprefs others whom they‘ had conquered ; 
and, carclefs both of the interefts of the pope, 
and the emperor which they had pretended to 
fupport, thought only of aggrandifing them- 
felves, and expelling their enemies.. At the 
fame time, the exiled of all parties waited a 
favourable occafion of revenge, and of over- 
whcelming, even with the ruin of their country, 
thofe who had oppofed them. The increafe 
of thefe defolating evils may in a great meafure 
be afcribed to pope Clement V, who from 
the love of his native ‘country had tranflated 
the holy fec to France. Rome in particular 
fuffered greatly by the abfence of its governor ; 
the ufurpers who invaded it in this abandoned 
ftate caring little for the unavailing thunders 
Jaunched at them from Avignon. 

Such a fituation of public affairs feemed little 
favourable to the reftoration of letters. We 
expect the feeds of knowledge and Icarning to 
flourifh only in profperous fcafons, and under 
the fhade of tranquillity. Neverthelefs it was 
jn the bofom of difcord, and amidft the found 
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of arms, that they were feen to revive and 
{pring up together. | 

I will not pretend to trace all the circum- 
{tances that contributed to this happy event: 
I will only add, that more was due to the abi- 
lities of thofe great men, who at that time en- 
lightened Italy, and among whom Petrarch 
held the firft rank, than has by fome been at- 
tributed to them. Had it not been for their 
fine genius, the world would probably have 
continued much longer buried in darknefs, as 
the valuable art of printing was not difcovered 
till two centuries after this, and manufcripts of 
any worth were fhut up in the cloifters. 

To Petrarch we are indebted for many of 
thefe manufcripts ; with infinite pains and dif- 
ficulty he colleéted and caufed them to be 
copied, and by his labours, and thofe of his 
contemporaries, the way was opened for the 
reception of thofe works which the Greeks 
about a century after this brought with them 
into Italy. 


Jt would be unjuft not to name fome of 
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‘thofe learned men who engaged with Petrarch 
in this arduous undertaking, and who, while 
‘nobles and peafants were deftroying one ano- 
‘ther, helped to lay the foundation on which 
‘the fuperftruture of {cience was built. Among 
‘thefe was Brunetto Latini, a very great man, 
though little known in the prefent age; he 
taught rhetoric, eloquence, and philofophy. ~ 

Dante, his difciple, profited by his leffons, 
and compofed that whimfical poem called the 
Comedia, full of fublime ideas, cutting ftrokes 
of fatire, and natural beauties, which make it 
read to this day with admiration, notwith- 
ftanding many defects chargeable on the age 
in which it was written. 

Cimabue and Giotto revived the animated 
art of painting, and drew pictures of extraor- 
dinary merit: a celebrated piece of thefe maf- 
ters, now in the Vatican, is a St. Peter walking 
on the water. | 

John Villani, the famous hiftorian, gave to 
pofterity the facts that pafled under his know- 
jedge, with a fidelity and candour which ought 
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‘to have fervell as a model to all fuceeeding 
-hiftorians. . 
Richard de Bury of England, in the hegin- 
ning, and Malphigi of Florence, in the latter 
end of this century, ought alfo to be men- 
tioned; but as they are, with Boccace and {fe- 
veral others, introduced in the following me- 
moirs, which comprehend many of the great 
eharacters that flourifhed, and the particular 
everits that paffed in this period, I will only 
add further in this view of the revival of letters, 
that the two famous Englifh pocts, Gower and 
Chaucer, were alfo contemporaries with Pc- 
trarch. The merit of the former 1s little 
known. The various beauties interfperfed in, 
the works of Chaucer, and particularly the 
matterly {trokes of character we find in them, 
though obfcured by an obfolcte language, and 
mixed with many blemifhes, fhew the powers 
of a fine imagination, great depth of know- 
ledge, and that perfe&t conception of men and 
manners, which 1s the fureft mark of an ele- 
vated genius. The picture he has given us of 


Athofe times is indeed fo animated, that we feem 
actually to converfe with his characters, and 
are pleafed to confider men like ourfelves, even 
in the niceft refemblances, under the different 
circumftances of an age {o very. remote. 

The above remarks may ferve to iluftrate 
the character of Petrarch, fo extraordinary for 
that time, and fo very interefting even in the 
prefent. To render it the more fo, I have 
omitted fome tedious and minute difcuffions, 
which appeared to me as. barren of inftruction 
as deftitute of amufement; and all thofe pri- 
vate obfervations of my author (except that on 
the Decameron) which feem to be fuggefted to 
every thinking reader by the facts thern{elves. 
And with itill more reafon I have avoided 
every reflection that arofe in my own mind, on 
the reading and tranflating thefe memoirs, ex- 
cept a few remarks with refpect to the cha- 
ractcrs of Petrarch and Laura, particularly at 
the clofe of their lives, which I thought myfelf 
gbliged to make. 

And I have the rather guarded againti all 


fuch prolix and intrufive digreffions, that I 
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smight have room. to -dwell: minutely upon 
.every part of Petrarch’s private character, and 
‘his admirable letters, thus to exhibit him en-. 
-eircled with his friends, and in -the familiar 
circumftances of life. It is in thefe fituations 
‘the heart difclofes itfelf without difguife or 
referve ; all its intricacies arc laid open, and. 
-we are enabled to form a true judgment of its 
‘character: an objeé&t which, next to the great 
‘Author of nature, 1s certainly the moft tmpor- 
tant to contemplate, as a warning, or as a 
pattern to the.human mind. 

And perhaps few characters have fet in a 
{tronger light the advantage of well-regulated 
difpofitions than that of Petrarch’s, from the 
contraft we behold in one particular of his life; 
and the extreme mifery he fuffered from the 
indulgence of an affection, which, though no- 
ble and dehghtful when juttly placed, becomes 
a reproach and a torment to its pofleffor, 
whenever directed to an improper object. For, 
let us not deceive ourfelves or others; though 
(from the charafter of Laura) they are acquit- 
gd of all guilt in their perfonal intercourfe, 
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yet, as fhe was a married woman, it is not pofs 
fible, on the principles of religion and morality, 
to clear them from that juft cenfure which is 
due.to every defection of the mind from thofe 
laws which are the foundation of order and 
peace in civil fociety, and which are ftamped 
with the facred mark of divine authority. : 

In this particular of his character, therefore, 
it 1s fincerely hoped that Petrarch will ferve as 
a warning to thofe unhappy minds who, par- 
taking of the fame feelings under the like cir. 
cumftances, but not yet fuffering his mifery, 
may be led, by the contemplation of it, by a 
gencrous regard to the honour of human na- 
ture, and by a view to the approbation of that 
all-feeing Judge who penetrates the moft 
fecret recefles of the heart, to check every 
unhappy inclination in its birth, and deftrey, 
while yet in their power, the feeds ot thofe 
paffions which may otherwife deftroy them. 

As to the cavils or cenfures of thofe who, 
incapable of tendernefs themfelves, can neither 
enjoy the view of it when prefented in ‘its 


moit perfect form, nor pity its {uferings when, 
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as in this work, they appear unhappily in- 
dulged beyond the bounds of judgment and 
tranquillity; to fuch minds I make no ad- 
drefs ; well convinced, that as no callous heart 
can enjoy, neither will it ever be in danger of 
being mifled by the example of Petrarch, in this 
tender but unfortunate circumftance of his 
character. | 

To fufceptible and feeling minds alone Pe- 
trarch will be ever dear. Such, while they 
regret his failings and confider them as warn- 
ings to themfelves, will love his virtues; and, 
touched by the glowing piety and heartfelt 
contrition which often impreficd his foul, will 
ardently defire to partake with him in thofe 
pathetic and fubiime reflections which are 
produced in grateful and affectionate hearts, 
on reviewing their own lives, and contem- 
plating the works of God. 

It 1s too worthy of our notice here to be 
omitted, that a man who was the firft genius of 
the age in which he lived, and whofe focicty 
was fought and delighted in by perfons of the 
3 
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higheft rank and learning, thought it no dero- 
gation to his talents or politenefs to introduce 
facred and moral obférvations both in his let- 
ters and converfation. | 

There is {till another view in which thefe 
memoirs will, I truft, be ufeful and interefting 
to the world; I mean in the picture they fo 
affectingly exhibit to mortals of the variation of 
the human mind, and the viciffitudes of health 
and fortune, to which, in the prefent ftate, 
beings like ourfelves are liable in every rank 
and profeffion of life; an obje& fo juftly 
humbling to the pride, and touching to the 
heart of man, whcn he beholds, mot in tame 
precept, but lively image, the nothingnefs of all 
things here, and is led thereby not to reft his 
view on this little point of time, but to ex- 
tend it far beyond, and (if I may be allowed fo 
to exprefs myfelf) to join the line of life to ihe 
dine of immortality. 

As the memoirs from which I collected this 
work were voluminous and expenfive, and no 
life of Petrarch, nor any tranflation from his 
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writings, has ever appeared in Englith, I was 
induced to venture this abridged tranflation. © 
-. It is taken from a French compilation of the 
life and writings of Petrarch, colle€ted from 
his Latin and Italian works, from thofe of con- 
temporary writers, and fome private manu- 
{cripts granted to the author by the Abbe Ban- 
dini; from the regifters of the fovereign pon- 
tiffs, who were feated at Avignon, communi- 
cated to him by cardinal Torrigtani; and from 
the archives of the houfe of Sade preferved 
therc, in which is Laura’s contract of her mar- 
riage, and her will. 

From thefe fources, fome. of which were 
not obtained by the former biographers of Pe- 
trarch, who, many of them, were alfo too pe- 
dantic and fond of allegory to write fimple 
fa&ts, the author of thefe memoirs was enabled 
to give a more authentic life of Petrarch than 
had ever appeared before. From Petrarch’s 
letters alfo in manufcript,.a copy of which was 
granted to the author from the royal library 
at. Paris, he obtained many rich materials for 
this work, ‘To thefe,” fays he, ¢ was I chiefly 
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‘attached. The friendthips of Petrarch were 
tender as ‘ell as fociable ; he had a heart that 
delighted to expand, and to thofe he loved he 
opened its moft fecret folds with pleafure.’ 
Thefe memoirs have been fpoken of with the 
efteem they deferve, and only charged with 
being rather tedious; but in truth this was 
not fo eafy for a writer to avoid, who had 
many facts to fettle, as for thofe who fhould 
‘undertake to collec from thefe facts. 
Ig my endeavour to be lefs minute, I with 
I may not have failed in the fpirit of the work, 
which I undertook chiefly with a view to the 
amufement of the Englifh reader; and, con- 
fidered in this light, it will, I doubt not, meet 
with all the candour it will require. I received 
fo much pleafure from the perufal of it, inde- 
pendent of the beautiful fonnets, that I was de- 
firous of communicating the fame fatisfaction 
to thofe who might choofe to partake of it ‘un- 
der this difadvantage. 
As I did not think myfelf by any means ca- 
pable of transfufing the fpirit and elegance of 
the fonnets into any Englifh tranflation, I have 
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only inferted a few lines from fome of them, as 
they were neceffarily connected with the fab: 
ject, fuch as appeared from their fentiments 
beft able to bear a profe mctamorphofis, might 
ferve to enliven the circumftances to which 
they refer, or illuftrate the character of Petrarch, 
where they particularly mark the delicacy and 
juftnefs of his fentiments. If any readers of the 
Latin and Italian works of Petrarch fhould con- 
defcend to look into. this tranflation, they will 
not, I hope, be difpleafed with this prefump- 
tion, or with the great imperfections they will 
difcover through the whole of the work. 


LIFE. 


PETRARCH. 


BOOK I. 


Tue family of Petrarch was originally of Flo- 
rence, where his anceftors had diftinguifhed 
themfelves by their probity, and held employ- 
ments of truft and honour. Garzo his grand- 
father was a notary, a profeffion in higher re- 
pute at that time than the prefent. He was a 
man univerfally refpected for his candour and 
the integrity of his manners. He had an ex- 
cellent natural underftanding, and was con- 
fulted as an oracle not only on affairs that re- 
lated to his bufinefs, but on. the fublimeft 
fubjects. Philofophers and learned men dif- 
dained not to apply to him; and, though he 
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had never ftudied, they admired in his anfwers 
the fagacity of his underftanding and the rec- 
titude of his heart. After having pafled one 
hundred and four years in innocence and good 
works, Garzo died, like Plato, on the day of 
his birth, and in the fame bed in which he was 
born. He had long before predicted the time 
of his death, which refembled a fweet and 
peaceful fleep. Thus he went to reft in the 
bofom of his family, without pain or in- 
quietude, difcourfing of God and virtue. 

1300. He left three fons, one of whom was 
the father of our Petrarch, and engaged in the 
fame employment with hisanceftors. He had 
a fuperior genius and underftanding, which 
would have carried him through every difficul- 
ty toa much higher poft, had fortune feconded 
his talents, and permitted him to give them 
full fcope. As he was active and prudent, he 
was intrufted by the republic with feveral 1m- 
portant commiffions, and would have been ap- 
pointed to higher offices, had he not been the 
viGim of a faction which caufed him, together 
with Dante (who bitterly refents this treat- 
ment in his works) to be bantfhed, and to pay 
a confiderable fine. 

Petrarco, thus expelled his native city, 
went to Arezzo in Tufcany, where. he hired a 
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houfe, and waited for fome pureDie period 
to return to Florence. 

1304. At the time of Petrarch’s birth, his 
father was expofing his life, without fuccefs, 
to regain his patrimony; and his mother rifk- 
ing hers to bring a.fon into the world. The 
phyficians and midwives thought her dead for 
fome time; at laft, however, the child ap- 
peared, and was baptifed by the name of Fran- 
cis, and, according to the cuftom there, called 
Francis Petrarco, or Petrarch. The pretext for 
his father’s exile being perfonal, the party 
which governed Florence permitted the return 
of his wife, and fhe chofe to retire to a little 
eftate of her hufband’s, at Ancife, in the valley 
of Arno, fourteen miles from Florence. She 
took the child with her, who was then only 
feven months old; and in paffing the river 
Arno he was near lofing his life. His mother 
had intrufted him to the care of a lufty man, 
who fearing his little body might be injured, 
held him lapped up ina cloth hung at the end 
of a great ftick; as we fee Metabus in the 
Aéneid carry his daughter Camilla. In paffing 
the river his horfe fell down, and the man’s 
eagernefs to fave the child had like to have de- 
{troyed them both. 

131%. Petrarch was brought up by his 
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mother at Ancife till he was feven years old. 
Petrarco, his father, went from place to place 
to gain a maintenance, and when fortune gave 
him the opportunity came fecretly to vifit his 
wife. . She had two fons befide Petrarch: the 
one died young; the other, called Gerard, was 
bred up with his brother. 

- 1313. Petrarco after this, lofing all wae of 
being re-eftablifhed at Florence, refolved to 
dbaridon a country ruined by war, and governed 
by his enemies. Hé went to Avignon, a city 
of France between Lyons and Marfcilles, fitu- 
ated on the banks of the Rhone, where aGafcon 
pope had fixed the Roman fee. All thofe Ita- 
lians who were difcontented with their prefent 
fortunes, or defirous of gaining better, repaired 
in crowds to this city. Petrarco embarked 
with his wife and children at Leghorn, in the 
rougheft feafon of the year: he arrived fafely at 
Genoa, but in the paffage to Marfeilles fo fu- 
rious a tempeft arofe, that they were fhip- 
wrecked in fight of the port: however, by 
fingular good fortune, not a foul perifhed. 

The prince, who was lord of Avignon at this 
time, was Charles II. king of Naples, whofe 
fon Robert proved fo great a friend to learning 
and to Petrarch. 

The tranflation of the holy fee from Ronie 
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to Avignon was a fource of infinite diftrefs to 
the Italians. Italy was full of difcord: the 
Romans difputed with the pope the fovereignty 
of Rome: he projected a new crufade; and 
founded his refufal of returning to Rome:on 
this ground, that at Avignon he could more 
effectually profecute this holy defign. The 
French on their fide complained, that the court 
of Rome had changed their manners, and, in 
the room of fimplicity, had introduced luxury, 
murder, and every vice. Avignon was no 
doubt well fituated for the eftablifhment of a 
court; it was in the bofem of France, and, 
with refpect to Europe, the centre of public 
affairs, and has always been the afylum of 
the fovereign pontiffs during their misfor- 
tunes. Its vicinity to Marfeilles, a port of the 
Mediterranean, afforded an eafy intercourfe 
with Rome, which they might revifit at plea- 
fure. ‘The climate is fine, the air wholefome, 
the country beautiful, and abounding with 
every thing which can contribute to the plenty 
and delight of life. But the Italians, and par- 
ticularly Petrarch, looked upon .it with dif- 
ferent eyes; and their prejudices in favour of 
their native country, fo magnificently diftin- 
guifhed both by nature and art, led them to 
defpife every thing they faw beyond ‘the Alps, 
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Among others who came to fettle at Avignon, 
was a Genoefe called Settimo, who brought 
thither his wife, and a fon of the fame age with 
Petrarch. The parents became acquainted, and 
the children formed an union which was indif- 
foluble. This friend of Petrarch was called Gui 
Settimo. | 

The amazing refort of f{trangers to this {mall 
city, made accommodations very dear, and not 
eafy to be obtained: this determined feveral 
perfons to fix themfelves in the neighbouring 
towns, among whom were Petrarco and Setti- 
mo; and they gave the preference to Carpen- 
tras, a pleafant town four leagues from Avig- 
non. Petrarch fome time after, in a letter 
written to a fricnd, thanks God for this tranquil 
fituation, where he had time to fuck in that 
nourifhment which prepares the mind for more 
folid food. . 

1314. At this time a Tufcan, whofe name 
was Convenole, quitted Pifa, where he had kept 
a grammar {chool, and came to fettle at Car- 
pentras. Petrarch had been under his care 
when he was eight years of age. He was now 
very old; a fimple honeft man, who, though 
he had taught rhetoric and grammar for fixty 
years, pofieffed only the theory of his profeffion. 
He fometimes however thought of compofing, 
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but fcarcely had he conceived the plan ahd 
written the preface, when he changed his de- 
fign and began another work. Petrarch com- 
pares him to the ftone which fharpens knives; 
but is dull itfelf. It was from this mafter 
however he received the firft leffons in poetry. 
Cardinal Colonna, afterwards the great patron 
of Petrarch, loved to difcourfe with his {chool+ 
matter, whofe fimplicity amufed him. He faid 
to him one day, ‘ You have had doctors, ab- 
bes, bifhops, a cardinal, for your fcholars! You 
loved them all! Among fo many great perfons, 
was there any place in your heart for our 
Petrarch ?? The good old man could not refrain 
from tears at this queftion; declaring always 
in a moft folemn manner, that, of all the-{cho~- 
lars he ever had, Petrarch was the ie ccual he 
moft tenderly loved. 

A little time after Petrarch had refumed his 
{tudies under this mafter, Clement V. came to 
Carpentras with a great number of» cardinals: : 
the air of Avignon did not agree with him ;_ or 
the inquietude of his mind occafioned by ill 
health would not fuffer him to reft in any 
place. The change, however, was not fuc- 
cefsful ; on which he refolved to go to Bour- 
deaux, to try his native air; but was obliged to 
{top at a village near Avignon, where he died, 
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Where wes a gteat opposition of interefts in the 
eonclave, and difputes and quarrels arofe be- 
tween the Italians and Gafcons about.a new 
pope. Thefe tumults,'and the obfequies of 
Clement, were amufing objects to Petrarch, 
now ten years old; ata riper age they would 
have penetrated him with the moft lively grief. 
Dante, whom we may confider as the forerun- 
rier of Petrarch, wrote on this occafion a fine 
letter to the difperfed cardinals ; in which he 
exhorts them to reunite immediately, to ftop 
this anarchy fo fatal to the church, and to 
bring back the holy.fee to Rome. 
‘'-ygr7. After the departure of the cardinals, 
Carpentras enjoyed tranquillity : Petrarch pro- 
fited by it, gave himfelf entirely to ftudy, and 
made aftonifhing progrefs. In the courfe of 
five years he learned as much grammar, rheto- 
ric, and logic, as can be taught in {chools to 
epi of his age. 

he father of Petrarch and the uncle of Gui 
Séttimo, having engaged to go together to the 
Uélebrated fountain of Vauclufe, their children 
were defirous of accompanying them; a cu- 
ridfity very natural to perfons of their age. 
The mother of Petrarch confented to it with 
difficulty: fhe joined to the timidity of her fex 
that anxiety which is produced by extreme ten- 
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dernefs; the leaft thing alarmed her, and at. 
that timethe fhorteft journeys were not taken 
without danger. But how could fhe refiit 
the requefts and careffes of a beloved child? At 
laft fhe complied, and they fet out for this re- 
treat. No fooner were they arrived at the 
fountain, than Petrarch, enraptured with the 
charms of this wonderful folitude, felt an emo- 
tion which made him cry out, ‘ Here is a fitua- 
tion which fuits me marveHoufly! Was I 
mafter of this place, I fhould prefer it to the 
fineft cities!’ Thefe lively impreffions were 
afterwards transfufed through many of Pe- 
trarch’s works; and have immortalifed the 
beauties of Vauclufe. 

A mind like Petrarch’s could not be con- 
fined in the narrow path of ftudy which was 
followed in that age; he foon lett his {chool- 
fellows far behind in the career of learning. 
Profper and the fables of Efop were the only 
books the mafters gave their fcholars to teach 
them the Latin: and while they were tortur- 
ing their brains to underftand thefe, Petrarch, 
to whom they were only a paftime, already 
devoured the works of Cicero, which he had 
found among his father’s books, who loved 
and reverenced that celebrated writer. And 
though he could not penetrate his deep 
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thoughts, he tafted the harmony of his lan- 
guage, compared with which the ftyle of 
every other author was to him difcordant. In 
fhort, he conceived fuch a paffion for thefe 
writings, that he would have ftripped himfelf 
of all he had to purchafe them. 

1318. The time however came when his 
father thought it neceflary to feek an eftablifh- 
ment for his fon. Science and letters were 
held in contempt even at Avignon, though the 
refidence of the moft polite and witty court 
in Europe. Law was the only ftudy which 
led to fortune, and Petrarco, obferving the ta- 
Jents of his fon, hoped he would make a figure 
in this profeffion, and fent him, not yet four- 
teen years of age, to ftudy at Montpellier; a 
town finely fituated for health and pleafure, 
with a univerfity famous for the {kill of its pro- 
feffors, both in phyfic and law. The Roman 
Jaw had been taught there trom the twelfth 
century. Petrarch ftudied here four years ; 
but 1t was fo much loft time, for he could not 
be brought to fix his attention on fuch dry fub- 
jects : “I could not,’ fays he, ‘deprave my mind 
by fuch a fyf{tem of chicanery as the prefent 
forms of law exhibit.’ 

Petrarco, perceiving his flow progrefs, fent 
him to Bologna, a place of {till higher renown 
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for perfons of this profeffion ; but he fucceeded 
no better there than at Montpellier. What a 
grief to Petrarco to find that, inftead of ‘ap- 
plying to the law, his fon pafled whole days 
in reading ancient authors, and above all 
the poets, with whom he was infatuated! He 
took a journey to Bologna, to remedy if poffi- 
ble this evil, which he apprehended would be 
fo fatal to his fon. Petrarch, who did not ex- 
pect his father, ran to hide the manufcripts of 
Cicero, Virgil, and fome other poets, of whofe 
works he had formed a little library ; depriving 
himfelf of every other enjoyment to become 
matter of thefe treafures. Petrarco, having dif- 
covered the place in which they were con- 
cealed, took them out before his face, and 
caft them all into the fire. Petrarch in an 
agony of defpair cried out, as if he himfelf 
had been precipitated into the flames, which 
he faw devouring what was moft dear to his 
‘imagination. Petrarco, who was a good man, 
moved by the lamentations of a beloved child, 
{fnatched Cicero and Virgil out of the fire half 
burnt ; and holding the poet in onc hand, and 
the orator in the other, he prefented them to 
Petrarch, faymg, ‘Take them, my fon! hcre 
is Virgil, who fhall confole you for what 
you have loft; here is Cicero, who fhall pre- 
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pare you for the ftudy of the laws.’ Pe- 
trarch was touched with fo much goodnefs, 
and would if poffible have gratified fo. kind a 
father; but nature was always {tron acai 
his endeavours. 

By accident he met with two of the bett 
poets of that time among the profeffors at Bo- 
logna; Cimo de Piftoye, who read the code, 
and Cecco de Afoli, who taught philofophy and 
aftrology. Cino had three difciples who have 
done him honour, Petrarch, Boccacc, and Bar- 
tholi. Thefe poets foon difcovered the talents 
and the tafte for poetry which Petrarch pof- 
fefled; and, inftead of oppofing, they cultivated. 
the latter, and affifted their young difciple in 
the purfuit of it. His defire of knowing every 
thing was infatiable, the fureft mark of fuperior 
genius i in youth. | 

1324. At this time he received a letter — 
Avignon, informing: him of the death of his 
mother. Petrarch fays, ‘She was.a woman of 
rare merit; and. though very handfome, and 
living where much corruption of manners took 
place, not only her virtue had never fwerved, 
but even calumny had ‘never reached her. She 
poffeffed a folid and rational piety, which fhe 
fhewed in attending to the duties of her {fta- 
fion, and the care of her houfe.’ Petrarca, 
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who had always lived with her in the moft 
perfe& union, felt his lofs to be irreparable: 
he was affected with it in fo lively a manner, 
that he languifhed from that time, and, not 
being able to furvive fo dear a companion, died 
the year after, 1325. As foon as Petrarch re- 
ceived this melancholy news, he quitted Bo- 
logna with his brother Getard: and they went 
to Avignon to collect what their parents had 
Icft them, and to put their affairs in order. 

Thefe two orphans, without protection and 
experience, were much embarrafled in a city 
which they fearccly knew, having only paffed 
through it occafionally; and where now neither 
parents nor friends remained. Their domeftic 
affairs were in the greateft diforder, arifing from 
the villany of thofe to whom Pctrarco had 
given them in truft, and who had appropriated 
moft of the cffects to themfelvcs. ‘ To their 
ignorance, however, fays Petrarch, ‘I owed 
a manufcript of Cicero; it was the moft pre- 
cious effect my father had left me.’ Their pro- 
perty being thus alienated, they had recourfe 
to the prieft’s habit, as the Jikelieft road to fuc- 
cefs. - 

‘This indifferent fitnation of affairs did not 
prevent Petrarch from a good work. Conve- 
nole, his old fchoolmafter, had yviven up his 
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fchool, and dragged out a languifhing life at 
Avignon, overwhelmed with age and poverty. 
Petrarco had affifted him during his life, and 
Petrarch was now the fole refource of this poor 
old man. He never failed to fuccour him in 
‘his need; and when he had no money (which 
was often the cafe) he carried his benevolence 
fo far, as to lend him his books to pawn. 
This exquifite charity proved an irreparable 
lofs to the republic of letters ; for among thefe 
books were two rare manuferipts of Cicero, in 
which was his treatife upon glory. Petrarch 
afked him fome time after whcre he had 
placed them, defigning to redeem them him- 
felf. The old man, afhamed of what he had 
done, anfwered only with tears. Petrarch of- 
fered him money to recoverthem. ‘Ah! re- 
plied he, ‘ what ar affront are you putting upon 
me!’ Petrarch, to humour his delicacy, went 
no further. Some time after, Convcnole went 
from Avignon to Prato, his native village, 
where he died: and the manufcripts could 
never be recovered. Petrarch drew up his epi- 
taph, at the requcft of his countrymen. 

1326. The licentioufnefs of fuch a city as 
Avignon was very dangerous for a youth of 
Petrarch’s free difpofitions and lively paffions; 
he was now twenty-two years of age: he lived 
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however with his brother in the ftri@eft union: 
their taftes, defires, and projects, were nearly 
the fame. Inclination led them to frequent 
public places, and the affemblies of the ladies ; 
and the ftate of their finances put them under 
the difagrceable neceffity of making their court 
to perfons in favour. A confiderable part of 
the day was often employed in dreffing, and 
in all thofe minute particulars which are re- 
quifite to a polifhed exterior. In a letter, 
which Petrarch wrote to his brother, he fays, 
‘ Recollc& the time when we wore white ha- 
bits, on which the leaft {pot or a plait ill placed 
would have been a fubject of grief; when our 
fhoes were fo tight we fuffered martyrdom in 
them: when we walked in the ftrects, what 
care to avoid the puffs of wind that would 
have difordered our hair, and the {plathes of 
water that would have tarnifhed the glofs of 
our clothes.’ A young man fo employed could 
have but little leifure: that little however was 
devoted to ftudy, and counterbalanced his de- 
votion to the gaieties of the world. 

The fcarcenefs of books rendered it dif- 
ficult for Petrarch to fatisfy his defire of know- 
ledge ; the manufcripts of Latin authors of the 
Auguftan age were {carce, and of the Greck 
authors there were only bad tranflations, which 
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were exceedingly dear; for thofe who poffeffed. 
them kept them fhut up asa treafure. By 
courage, patience, and addrefs, he often fur- 
mounted thefe obftacles: and it is to him we 
are indebted for many ancient authors which. 
had been loft, had he not collected them with 
infinite labour. Capies were taken in his pre- 
fence, and fometimes he tranfcribed them 
himfelf, being out of patience with the tedi- 
oufnefs and blunders of the writers he em- 
ployed. 

Nothing was more eafy than to err in this 
road of genius into which Petrarch was en- 
tered. He ftood in need of an enlightened 
guide; and he had the happinefs to find fuch 
a director in John of Florence, canon of Pifa, 
a man refpected for his age and the gravity of 
his manners. He had been fifty years in the 
office of apoftolic writer, which, though a la- 
borious employment, did not hinder him from 
improving his underftanding, by the ftudy of 
the ancient authors. He had behaved, in a 
ftormy and corrupt court, with fuch fteady 
virtue as to acquire great reputation. His 
converfation was agreeable, and he was fought 
by all for his eloquence and wit. Petrarch felt 
of what confequence it- was to pleafe a man of. 
fuch merit. Their country was the bond that 
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united them, if we believe Petrarch, whofe 
modefty gave this reafon for the affection he 
was received with by this holy father. «I have 
felt,’ fays he, ‘in the courfe of my life, that the 
{trongeft of all bonds with good men is the love 
of their country, and hatred of it with the 
wicked.’ It was no wonder John of Florence 
took a delight in fuch a young man as Petrarch. 
He looked upon him as his own fon. Not 
content with directing him in his ftudies, he 
entered into all the particulars of his life, af- 
fifted him with his advice, and confoled him in 
his troubles. He exhorted him to virtue and 
the love of God; and praifed him in all places 
with that warmth which friendfhip alone can 
infpire. 

Petrarch, in return for all this goodneds, 
placed an entire and unreferved confidence in 
his guide. He delighted to unbofom himfelf 
to his father; to confefs to him his chagrins,; 
and to acknowledge his faults. After quitting 
him, he looked into his own heart; he felt it 
more tranquil, more infpired with the love of 
{tudy, more difpofed to virtue. ‘ One day, 
fays he, ‘I went to my father, in one of thofe 
defponding moods which fometimes take hold 
of me. He received me with his ufual kindnefs. 
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«« What is the matter with you?” faid he. 
** You feem thoughtful, and I am deceived if 
fomething has not befallen you.” “You are not 
miftaken, my father,” replied I; ‘ but it is no- 
thing new ; my old cares opprefs me ; you know 
them ; my heart has never been hid from you. I 
hoped to have rifen above the crowd, and, ani- 
mated by your love, to have arrived at fome- 
thing great. You have often told me I fhould 
be obliged to anfwer before God for the talents 
which I neglected to cultivate. With fuch in- 
citements, I applied myfelf with ardour to 
ftudy, and fuffered not a moment to be loft. 
Yet, after all I have done to know fomething, 
I find I know nothing. Shall I quit ftudy? 
Shall I enter into another courfe? Have pity 
on me, my father. Dtaw me out of the dread- 
ful ftate I am fallen into.” In faying this, I 
burft inte tears. “Ceafe to afflict yourfelf, my 
child,” faid he ; “ your condition is not fo bad as 
it appears to you. You knew nothing at the 
time you thought yourfelf wife: and you have 
made a great {tep towards knowledge in dif- 
covering your ignorance. The veil is removed; 
and you now fee thofe errors of the foul, which 
an excefs of prefumption had formerly hid from 
your eyes. In proportion as we afcend an ele- 
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vated place, we difcover many things we did not 
fufpect before. Launch out into the fea, and 
the further you advance, the more will you be 
convinced of its immenfity, and of the necef- 
fity of a veffel to preferve you on that element. 
Follow the road you have entered by my ad- 
vice, and be perfuaded that God will never 
abandon you. ‘Thofe diforders are the moft 
fatal, where the evil is not perceived: to know 
the difeafe, 1s the firft ftep towards a cure.” 
Thefe words, like an oracle, re-eftablifhed my 
peace, 

Petrarch tells us that his mind, like his 
body, excelled in activity rather than ftrength, 
and in uprightnefs rather than folidity. Moral 
philofophy and poetry were his chief delight ; 
he loved alfo the ftudy of antiquity, to which 
he was the more inclined from an averfion to 
the age in which he lived. He loved hiftory, 
but he could not bear the difcord which reign- 
ed among hiftorians. In doubtful parts, he 
determined by the probalility of the facts, and 
the reputation of the authors. He applied him- 
felf to philofophy, without efpoufing any fect ; 
becaufe he found no fyftem which was fatisfac- 
tory. ‘ J love truth,’ fays he, ‘ and not fects. I 
am fometimes a peripatetic, a ftoic, or an aca- 
demician, and often none of them; but— 
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ALWAYS A CHRISTIAN. To philofophize is 
to love wifdom ; and the true wifdom is Jefus 
Chrift. Let us read the hiftorians, the poets, 
and the philofophers; but let us have in our 
hearts the gofpcl of Jefus Chrift, in which 
alone is perfect wifdom and perfe@ happi- 
nefs. It were to be wifhed that thofe who 
have devoted themfelves to letters had always 
followed this rule. 

The time that Petrarch gave up to ftudy re- 
tarded the progrefs of his fortune; he had as 
yet no patrons who could make him indepen- 
dent. It was neccflary therefore to feek fome 
more profitable fituation; and one prefented 
itfelf beyond his utmoft hopes. He had feen 
at Bologna James Colonna; but, though they 
purfued the fame ftudics, and were often to- 
gether in the fame fchools, they formed at that 
time no union. It is wonderful that two 
young men of fuch fimilar difpofitions, and 
whom nature feemed to have united, fhould at 
that time. fhew fo little affection for each 
other. James Colonna, who remained at Bo- 
logna to finifh the ftudy of the law after Pe- 
trarch quitted that place, returned to Avignon 
foon after. He difcovered Petrarch in the con- 
fufion of that tunrultuous court; and, having 
informed himfelt’ more. particularly about him, 
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he confeffed, that his countenance had always 
pleafed him, and he foon admitted him into 
his familiar friendfhip. To judge of Pectrarch’s 
happinefs, we muft give the picture he has 
himfelf drawn of James Colonna. 

‘He was,’ fays he, ‘ of all men one of the moft 
amiable; he had a noble and agreeable coun- 
tenance; anda majeftic air, which announced 
a perfon of dignity. He was eafy in fociety ; 
gay in converfation ; and grave, when fuch a 
deportment was proper. He was tender and 
dutiful to his parents, generous and faithful to 
his friends, and affable and liberal to all the 
world. Notwithftanding his great name, and 
greater talents, he appeared always humble 
and modeft, and, with a very diftinguifhed 
figure, his manners were irreproachable. No 
one could refift his eloquence. It might be 
faid, he held the hearts of men in his hand. 
Full of candour and franknefs, his letters, his 
converfation, difcovered to his friends all the 
movements of his foul. He was born in France, 
during the refidence of his father in that coun- 
try. Nature gave him a tafte for the fciences, 
which he had highly cultivated; but princi- 
pally thofe relative to the ecclefiaftical ftate. 
‘He had read the fathers, as far as they could 
be read in an age when manufcripts were rare ; 
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and he gave the preference to St. Jerome.’ 
This often engaged him in difputes with Pe- 
trarch, who was partial to St. Auguftin. A 
man who had fo much underftanding and dif- 
cernment, foon difcovered the merits of Pe- 
trarch; who on his part confidered it as a fin- 
gular happinefs to have acquired the protection 
and favour of fuch a Mecznas. 

James Colonna was defirous of prefenting 
to his parents fo amiable a friend. One branch 
of his family was eftablifhed at Avignon, and 
were the greateft ornaments of the court of 
Rome. 

In the quarrels of Italy they had been great 
fufferers; and there is a fine paflage related of 
Stephen, an anceftor of this Colonna. When 
in the heat of battle, and oppreficd with num- 
bers, one of his friends, terrified with the peril 
in which he faw him, ran to his aid, crying 
out, ‘ ‘Stephen ! where is your fortrefs?? ‘ Here 
it is, he replied with afmile, laying his hand 
upon his heart. And in fact, he had not at 
that time a fingle houfe left: Bonitace had 
taken all. | 

Petrarch {peaks with the grcateft freedom 
of this pope. ‘ We ought not,’ fays he, ‘ to of- 
fend the vicar of God, but Boniface had too 
free a tongue, and too bitter a fpirit, for a fuc- 
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ceffor of Chrift.’ This, among other free things, 
he wrote in a letter addreffed to one of the 
fubfequent popes. Benedict XI. revoked the 
fentence againft the Colonnas ; and Celment V. 
re{tored the hat to the two cardinals, James 
and Peter Colonna, at the folicitation of the 
kings of England and France. From the line 
of Stephen Colonna arofe the illuftrious fa- 
mily, which will fo often appear in a very in- 
terefting light in the courfe of thefe memarrs, 
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1327. WeE are now to enter upon a very 
interefting part of the life of Petrarch. About 
this time he felt the firft emotions of that ar- 
dent, tender, and conftant paffion, which was 
ever after engraved upon his heart. The names 
of Petrarch and Laura can never be feparated. 

Petrarch had received from nature a very 
dangerous prefent; his figure was fo diftin- 
guifhed, as to attract univerfal admiration. 
He appears in his portraits with large and 
manly features, eyes full of fire, a blooming 
complexion, and a countenance that befpoke 
all the genius and fancy which fhone forth in 
his works. In the flower of his youth the 
beauties of his perfon were fo very ftriking, 
that wherever he appeared he was the object of 
attention. He poffefled an underftanding &c- 
tive and penetrating, a brilliant wit, and a fine 
imagination. His heart was candid and be- 
nevolent, fufceptible of the moft lively affec- 
tions, and infpired with the nobleft fentiments 
of liberality. 
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But his failings muft not be concealed. His 
temper was on fome occafions violent, and his 
paffions headftrong and unruly. A warmth of 
conftitution hurricd him into irregularities, 
which were followed with repentance and re- 
morfe. ‘ ] can aver,’ fays he, ‘that from the 
bottom of my foul I deteft fuch fcenes.’ And 
in another place, ‘ I fometimes acted with free- 
dom, becaufe love had not yet become an in- 
habitant of my breaft.’ No effential reproach 
however could be caft on his manners till after 
the -twenty-third year of his age. The fear 
of God, the thoughts of death, the love of 
virtue, and thofe principles of religion which 
were inculcated by his mother, preferved him 
from the furrounding temptations of his earlier 
life. 

After his return from Bologna, he paffed a 
whole year among the numerous beauties of 
Avignon, in a ftate of calm indifference. Some 
of thefe beauties were ambitious to make a 
conqueft of fo accomplifhed a youth. Their 
attentions however were only matter of amufe- 
ment; they never reached his heart: and he 
was at this time, to ufe his own words, ‘ as 
free and wild as an untamed ftag.’ But alas! 
the moment was faft approaching, when this 
boafted liberty was to be at an end. ‘ Love,” 
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fays he, ‘ obferving that his former arrows had 
glanced over my heart, called to his aid a lady 
againit whofe power ncither wit, ftrength, nor 
beauty, were’ of the leaft avail". 

On Sunday in the holy weeh,;at fix in the 
mornitig, the time of matins, Pettasch gaing 
ta the church of the monaftery of St. Claire, 
faw a young lady, whofe charms itiftantly fixed 
his attention. She was dreffed in green, and 
her gown was embroidered with violets. Her 
face, her air, her gait, were fomething more 
than mortal. Her perfon was delicate, her 
eyes tender and fparkling, and her eyebrow 
black as ebony. Golden locks waved over her 
fhoulders whiter than fnow; and the ringlets 
were interwoven by the fingers of love. Her 
neck was well formed, and her complexiayn 
animated by the tints of nature, which art; 
yainly attempts to imitate. When fhe opened | 
her mouth, you perceived the beauty of pearls _ 
and the fwectnefs of rofes. She was full of 
graces. Nothing was fo foft as her looks, fo 
‘modeft as her carriage, fo touching as the 
found of her voice. An air of gaicty and ten~ 
deynefs breathed around her, but fo pute and 
happily tempered, as to infpire every beholder 
with the fentiments of virtue: for fhe was 
chafte as the fpangled dew-drop of the morn, 
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‘Such, fays Petrarch, ‘ was is the amiable Laura;’ 
and he adds: 

‘ Till this moment I was a ftranger to love; 
but its. brighteft flame was now lighted up in 
my foul. Honour, virtue, and the graces; a 
thoufand attractions, a thoufand amiable con- 
verfations—thefe, O love! are thy tendcr ties! 
Thefe are the nets in which thou haft caught 
me. How was it poffible for me to avoid this 
Jabyrinth ? a labyrinth from which I fhall never 
efcape.’ 

In another fonnet; ‘ Hitherto I feared not 
love. My affections, cold as ice, formed around 
my heart a ccry{tal rampart. Tears were ftran- 
gers to my eyes; my fleep was undifturbed ; 
and I faw with aftonifhment in others, what I 
had never expericnced in myfelf. Such have 
Ibeen! Alas! what am I now?’ 

© Nature formed you, fays Petrarch,‘ the moft 
ftriking model of her own power. When I 
firft beheld you, what emotions! Nothing can 
efface the impreffion vou then made. When 
I begin to fing of Laura, my fpirits are chilled: 
when I open my lips, my voice falters and 
ftops. What powers of harmony can equal 
fuch a fubject ?” 

Various have been the opinions concerning 
Laura. From a comparative vicw of them 
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with the few particulars to be found of her 
private life, collected from the archives of the 
houfe of Sadc, and from the writings of Pe- 
trarch, it appears fhe was the daughter of Andi- 
bert de Noves, a chevalicr, and that her mo- 
ther’s name was Ermeffcnda. The houfe of 
Noves held the firft rank at Noves, a town of 
Provence, two leagues from Avignon, and 
Laura had a houfe in that city, where fhe paffed 
a part of the year. Her father left her a hand- 
fome dowry on her marriage, which was made 
by her mother when fhe was very young with 
Hugues de Sade, whofe tamily was originally 
of Avignon, and who held the firft offices 
there. 

From the whole behaviour of Laura, joined 
to thefe and other facts on record, as we fhall 
hereafter fee, concerning her family, it 1s clear- 
ly proved fhe was a marricd woman when Pe- 
trarch firft met with her at the church of the 
monafitery of St. Claire. Had it not been fo, 
there fcems httle reafon for her aufterity or his 
remorfe, which arofe from the indulgence of a 
paffion too violent (as he owns in his dialogue 
with St. Auguftin) to be caufed by a pure 
affection of mind; as fome authors have re- 
prefented it: one in particular, who fays that 
the pope, from his high efteem and loyc of Pe- 
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trarch, offered his holding certain offices in the 
church, in conjunction with his marriage with 
Laura; which Petrarch refufed, faying that his 
affection would be fullied by the conjugal tie. 
One remark alone is fufficient to invalidate 
this author's authority. He fays, that it was 
Urban V. who would have granted this licenfe 
to Petrarch, and Urban was not elected pope 
till after the death of Laura. 

An old picture of Laura was brought in 1642 
to cardinal Barberini, which had a long time 
been preferved in the houfe of Sade at Avig- 
non; and Richard de Sade, then bifhop of 
Cavaillon, whofe authority in this matter was 
undeniable, proved that this Laura of the houfe 
of Sade was the Laura of Petrarch: and that 
all the accounts of her as an allegorical perfon, 
or of her being at Vauclufe as the mittrefs of 
Petrarch, were the invention of romancers, 
who drew from nothing lefs than facts, and 
mixed allegory with every thing; and who 
upon examunation are found to be as il in- 
formed in many other material circumf{tances 
concerning Petrarch as in this refpecting 
Laura. | 

As fo much has been faid on this fubject by 
different authors of the lite of Petrarch, it 
{eemed neceflary to notice it, and mention the 
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authority on which the facts reft relative to the 
marriage and family of Laura. And this has 
caufed us to digrefs too long from our hiftory, 
to which we will now return. 

James Colonna, the friend of Petrarch, had 
nobly diftinguifhed himfelf in a difpute be- 
tween the emperor and the. popc, and had even 
expofed his life to the tury of the cmperor’s 
troops which furrounded him, while he was 
the only man who ventured to read the pope's 
bull to a thoufand perfons aflembled; and 
after this he boldly faid, ‘ | oppofe Lewis of 
Bavaria; and maintain that pope John XXII. 
is the catholic and legitimate pope; and that 
he who calls himfelf emperor, is not fo." No 
one replied; and this adventurous ftep proved 
fuccefsful. 

1330. The bifhopric of Lombes becoming 
vacant, John XXII. gave it, with a difpen- 
fation on account of age, to James Colonna: 
a {mall recompenfe for fo great a fervice. If 
the dignity was above his years, its fituation in 
a rude village was little fuitable to his rank ; 
however, he determined to go and take pof- 
feffion. This prelate was ecxtremcly fond of 
Petrarch’s fociety, and afked him to accompany 
him. ‘ He defired me to do that as a favour,’ 
fays Petrarch, ‘ which he might have command- 
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ed from his fuperiority and ‘the afcendency he 
had over me.’ Influenced by the ftrongeft at- 
tachment to this friend, Petrarch could notrefufe 
him anything: befides, he had a curiofity which 
made travelling very agreeable, efpecially in 
fuch fociety, and he accepted with joy the pro- 
pofal of the bifhep of Lombes. 

They fet out in 1330, to go from Avignon 
to Lombes. They traverfed Languedoc; pafled 
Montpellier, where Petrarch had ftudied ; Nar- 
bonne, which Cicero called the bulwark of 
the Roman empire, and the model of Rome 
itfelf, to Thouloufe, where they {pent fome 
days; for the love of fcience and letters ren- 
dered it worthy the curiofity of the bifhop and 
of Petrarch. Martial calls it the Roman Palla- 
dium from its tafte for the polite arts; Aufo- 
nius, the famous poct of the forth century, 
was brought up there. Provincial poetry was 
more cultivated in Languedoc than in the 
other provinces ; and Thouloufe was confider- 
ed as the principal feat of the Mufes. It was 
in this refidence at Thouloufe, and in Gafcony, 
that Petrarch became acquainted with the 
works of fome of their famous pocts, from 
whom he is thought to have gathered many 
beauties, 

In their: rout from Thouloufe to Loambes, 
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our travellers fuffered much from bad weather 
and dreadful roads. The fituation of the town, 
and the pleafures it afforded, did not recom- 
penfe the fatigue of their journcy. Lomibes is 
at the foot of the Pyrenean mountains, near 
the fource of the Garonne; the town 1s {mall, 
dirty, and very il] built; the country about 
dry, unfruitful, and void of all profpect. The 
characters, cuftoms, and converfation of the 
inhabitants, like their climate, uncouth, rough, 
and hardened: nothing could be fo’ oppofite to 
the Italian manners. Petrarch could not re- 
concile himfelf to them; and, befides this, he 
dreaded the continual thunders this country is 
fubject to, and which are occafioned by the 
neighbouring mountains, colle@ting almoft un- 
interrupted ftorms. A fine field of pleafantry 
this for the bifhop, who loved raillery, and who 
often bantered Petrarch for his delicacy; 
though in fact he was aftonifhed to find fo 
much courage, ftrength, and paticnce, in a 
young man foftened by the polite arts. He was 
pleafant alfo upon fome grey hairs which ap- 
peared already, though he was fearce twenty- 
five years old. To this raillery Petrarch an- 
fwered, ‘ It confoles me that I have this in 
common with the greateft men of antiquity, 


Ceefar, Virgil, Domitian, &c.’ Petfarch found 
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however in the manfioa of the bifhop of Lom- 
bes, a fufficient recompenfe for what the rude- 
nefs of the climate and the inhabitants caufed 
him to -fuffer. Among the perfons. whom his 
name, his rank, and above all, the character of 
James Colonna, attached to him, there were 
two whom our young poet diftinguifhed from 
the reft, and with whom he formed a tender 
friendfhip. 

The firft was Lello, the fon of Peter Stepha- 
hi, a Roman gentleman, whofe family had been 
always attached to that of Colonna. Petrarch 
fays of him, ‘ His family is Roman and noble, 
but of modern origin ; his character, however, 
and manner of thinking, is that of ancient 
Rome. He is more ennobled by his virtues 
than his birth; nature has endued hint with 
many talents which he has cultivated and per- 
fected by ftudy: he is prudent, induftrious, 
difcreet, and faithful.’ So many good qua- 
lities rendered him extremely dear to all the 
Colonnas. Old Stephen Colonna looked upon 
him as his fon; his children, as their brother : 
and he was attached in a particular manner to 
the bifhop of Lombes. He was much given to 
ftudy from his youth; but, afterwards, the un- 
{ettled ftate of his country inclined him ‘to take 
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up arms; which he quitted again in peace, te 
tefume his books and pen. His wifdom and 
his fidelity determined Petrarch to give him 
the name of Lelius, the friend of Scipio. 
‘The fecond was called Lewis; he was born 
meat Bar le Duc, in a httle country fituated on 
the hanks of the Rhine, between Brabant and a 
part of Holland catled Compigne: Petrarch, in 
refpect to the place of his birth, calls him the 
Barbarian. ‘ I was aftonifhed,’ fays he, ‘to. find 
m this Barbarian, a cultivated mind, politenefs, 
fweetnefs, and the moft agreeable talents. He 
makes good verfes, and is perfect in mufic; his 
imagination ts hvely, his converfation cheerful 
and eafy. ‘To this he joins a redtitude and 
firength of foul, which renders him. capable of 
beftowing the beft advice.” The ferenity of 
bis manners, hig modefty, and an equality. of 
temper which nothing could difturb, deter- 
vained; Petrarch to gyve him the name of So- 
crates. | | 

With thefe three friends, Lelius, Socrates, 
and the bifhop, Petrarch pafled a ‘delicious 
fummer; ‘ almott,’ fayshe, ‘a ccleftial one. I 
cannot, he continues afterwards, ‘ recalla feafon 
palled fo agrecably, without regretting it: 
thofe wese. the moft delightful days of my. bf: 
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fuch a chofen fociety. was a full compehfation 
fot refiding in this Gafcon village, ahd could 
alone confole mé for the abfence of Laura.’ 

One of his great pléafures wds to feé the 
young prelate in his epifcopal office. In the 
flower of his age, and with an air of youth 
which promifed nothing ferious, he acquitted 
himfelf with a gravity and exactnefs that 
would have been admired in anh old pontiff. 
When he fpoke to his people, or to his clergy, 
he infpired and impreffed their fouls; from 
the delicacies of a Roman court, he had pafléd 
into thé Pyrenean deferts, without théwing 
by his air and manner that hé had changéd 
his chmate. His countenance was always gay 
and fercne, his humour always équal; and nt 
a little time hé fo entirely changed the facé of 
thé country, that this part of Gafcony appeared 
a little Italy. 

_A correfpondencé alfo between thé bifhop 
and John Andre, the famous profeéffor of the 
canon law at Bologna, contributed véry much 
fo the amufemént of Petrarch, during his re- 
fidence at Lombés. This man, fo célebrated in 
his own age, and {fo little known at prefent, 
was —— verfed in the civil iw, put ae 


by a pitiertinaly of nature not: GaeininGn: he 
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wifhed to appear perfect in all the f{ciences. 
In his {chool, inftead of keeping within his 
tubject, he affected to dazzle his fcholars with 
a vain parade of erudition, and quoted with 
emphafis. books whofe titles alone he was ac- 
quainted with. His fcholars, who knew ftill 
lefs than he did, admired his memory, and 
confidered him as a prodigy of learning. The 
letters which Andre wrote to the bifhop of 
Lombes, the moft loved of his difciples, were 
in the tafte of pedantry and falfe erudition. 
In them he places Plato and Cicero in the rank 
of poets, and makes Ennius and Statius cotem- 
poraries. The bifhop amufed himfelf with 
them, and defired Petrarch to write the an- 
fwers. The reputation of John Andre did not 
impofe upon Petrarch; the judgment with 
which he had ftudicd enabled him to height- 
en and fet off the crrors and anachronifms 
with which the profcffor’s letters were filled, 
and he acquitted himfelf in a very artful and 
ingenious manner. | 
After having paficd all the fummer and a 
part of the autumn at Lombes, the bifhop 
came back to Avignon to fec his father, who 
was foon expeéted there from Italy. He 
brought Petrarch with him, and prefented him 
on his arrival to the cardinal his brother, a | 
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man whom ke.loved and efteemed, and with- 
out whom he could not live. Cardinal Co- 
lonna had neither the air nor the manners of 
his brethren ; he was the moft gentle, unartful, 
and amiable of men; the moft eafy to live 
with ; to look at him, you would fuppofe him 
ignorant of his birth and rank: his life was in- 
nocent and pure, and he was indulgent | to 
thofe errors in others, from which the fupe- 
riority of his own mind had kept him free. 
He fpoke to princes, and even to the pope 
himfelf, with a liberty and franknefs which 
gave him during his whole life the ercateft 
credit and authority. A friend of letters and 
of the fciences, it was his pleafure to bring 
together men of all countries, who had wit 
and knowledge; and their converfation was 
his greateft delight. He knew little of Pe- 
trarch ; but, from the advantageous things the 
bifhop of Lombes faid of him, he gave him a 
very kind reception, and infifted on his coming 
to refide at his houfe. 

The city of Avignon had given to the car- 
dinal, for his ufe and that of his houfehold, a 
large feat, where the city hotel and a part of 
the monaftery of St. Laurence now ftands. 

‘ What a happinefs for me,’ fays Petrarch, 
‘that a man fo fuperior in-every refpect, never 
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fuffered me to feel that fuperjority! ‘He be- 
haved to me like a father; a father did J fay, 
like a tender and indulgent brother: and I 
lived i in his houfe with the fame eafe as I could 
have done in my. own.’ Undoubtedly this was 
the very fituation for Petrarch: none could 
fo perfectly fyit a man of his tafte. It was 
the rendezvous of all thefe ftrangers diftin- 
guifhed for their talents and learning, whom 
the court of Rome drew to Avignon. There 
was much improvement in thefe focieties, 
where they reafoned on alt fubjects with an 
agreeable and becoming freedom. This was 
ene of the fources from whence Petrarch 
drew. that prodigious variety of knowlcdge, fo 
aftonifhing i in the age he hved 1m, and fo very 
difficult to acquire. In thefe aflembhies he be- 
came acquainted with the men of learning of 
all countries, and, correfponded with many of 
them ever after. 

1331. One. of thefe was Richard of Bury: oF 
Augervile, the wifeft man at, this tame in Eng; 
land, who came te Avignon, in this year. ‘He 
was, fent thithey ky Edward IH. his, pupil and 
his king. . Edward waote 4 letter to the; pope, 
recommendng to. him. in pastiqular Richard of 
Bury, and Aathony of Befagnes, whom he had 
fent with an embafly, to. his, court. The pope, 
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not knowing where he fhould find toom to 
lodge thefe ambafladors ds became their dig- 
nity, deftred the grand matter of the knights 
of St. Jolin to lend him fome houfes depend- 
ent on their commandery. It is probable the 
motive of this embafly was to juftify this prince 
with the pope for the violent part he had 
taken in fhutting up in a caftle his mother Ifa~- 
bella of France, and whprifoning Mortimer, 
the favourite of that queen. Richard of Bury 
had a picrcing wit, a cultivated underftanding, 
and an cager defire after every kind of know- 
ledge; nothing could fatisfy this ardour, no 
obftacle could ftop its progrefs. He had given 
himfelf up to ftudy from his youth. His ge- 
nius threw light on the darkeft, and his pene- 
tration fathomed the decpeft fubjects. He 
was paffionately fond of books; and laboured 
all his life to collect the largeft library at 
that time in Europe. A man of fuch merit, 
and the minifter and favourite of the king of 
England, was recerved with every mark of 
diftinction in the fociety of cardinal Colonna. 
Petrarch was happy to umite himfelf to fo 
great a feholar; from whom he might reecive 
much information, efpecially on the fubjects of 
ancient hiftory and geography, which he was 
then. particularly ftadying. Thefe two mien, 
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equally eager to make new difcoveries in {ci- 
ence, had feveral conferences. Petrarch men- 
tions one of them, which relates to the ifland 
of Thule: he wifhed to be informed concern- 
ing its real fituation, fo doubtfully fpoken of 
by the ancients; and which the beft geogra- 
phers placed feveral days voyage to the north 
of England. 

Richard either could not, or did not choofe 
to communicate any material difcovery; but 
told Petrarch he muft recur to his books when 
he returned home for an eclairciffement on 
this fubject. His ftay at Avignon was fhort : 
Edward, who could not do without him, re- 
called him to England foon after. On his re- 
‘turn, he poffeffed all the confidence and favour 
of his mafter, who firft made him bifhop of 
Durham, chancellor the year following, then 
high treafurer, and plenipotentiary for a treaty 
of peace with France. 

Richard of Bury did in England what Pe- 
trarch did all his life in France, Italy, and Ger- 
many. He gave much of his attention, and 
{pent a great part of his fortune, to difcover 
the manufcripts of ancient authors, and have 
them copied under his immediate infpedction. 
Richard, in .a treatife he wrote on the love 
and choice of books, relates the incredible ex~ 
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pence he was at to form his famous library, 
notwithftanding he made ufe of the authority 
which his dignity and favour with the king 
procured him. He mentions the arts he was 
obliged to ufe to compafs his defign, and in- 
forms us, that the firft Greek and Hebrew 
grammars that ever appeared were derived 
from his labours: he had them compofed for 
the Englifh ftudents, perfuaded that, without 
the knowledge of thcfe two languages, and 
efpecially the Greek, it was impoffible to under- 
ftand the principles of cither the ancient hea- 
then or chriftian writers. And, fpeaking of 
France in this book, he fays, ‘ The fuperior 
{ciences are neglected in France, and its mi-_ 
litia is in a languifhing ftate.’ Petrarch had 
not the happinefs of fecing this great man 
again, being abfent when he was fent on a {c- 
cond embafly to the court of Avignon, at the 
time the war between France and England 
began to break out; and Richard’s numerous 
affairs prevented his anfwering the letters of 
Petrarch. He diced in 1345; and his character 
has been enlarged upon from the great import- 
ance it bore in the political, and the great ufe 
it was of to the learned, world. 

- Cardinal Colonna had not only a tafte for 
Petrarch’s converfation, byt foon became fen- 
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fible of the truth and candour of his foul; and 
fhewed him a confidence and diftinétion ex- 
tremely flattering to the felf-love of our young 
poet. There was a great quarrel in the car- 
dinal’s houfehold, which was carried fo far that 
they came to arms. The cardinal wifhed to 
know the bottom of this affair; and, that he 
might be able to act with juftice, he affembled 
all his people, and obliged them to take oath on 
the gafpels that they would declare the whole 
truth, Every one without exception was 
obliged. to fubmit to this determination ; even 
Agopit, bifhop of Luna, the brother of the 
cardinal, was mot excufed. Petrarch prefent- 
ing himafelf, in his turn, to take the oath, the 
cardinal fhut the beok, and faid, ‘Ob! as to 
you, Petrarch, your word is fufficient.” The 
Athenians behaved m the fame manner to Xe-~ 
nocrates. the philofopher. 

These lived with, the cardinal feveral of his 
brothers, who. had devoted themfelves to the 
church; amd they all feemed to difpute with 
each other who fhould thew the tenderct af- 
fection to Petrarch. An uncle alo of the cas 
dma} dehehted infinitely in that love of know- 
ledge and tafte for converfation he perceived in 
Kim. He was called Jean de St. Vit; he was 
lord: of Genfano, and maintained the flege of 
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Nepi againft the army of erufaders fent there 
by Boniface VHI; and being conftrained to 
furrender the place, he rambled up and down 
the world to avoid the fury of Bonrface, the 
moft revengeful of men. He travelled into 
Perfia, Arabia, and Egypt; at laft, tired of 
living this wandering hfe, he came back to en- 
joy the fweets of repofe in the houfe of the 
two cardinals, James and Peter Colonna, one 
of whom was his uncle, the other his brother. 
To a mind lively and judicious, Jean de St. 
Vit joined a great variety of knowledge, ac- 
quired in his travels, which rendered his con- 
yerfation as‘ufeful as it was agreeable. 

To diffipate the chagrins of this good old 
man, Petrarch wrote a comedy in Latin verfe, 
called Philologia, which fome years after he 
fupprefled, probably with fome reafon, as the 
fubject of univerfal learning feems an improper 
one for the nature of comedy: but the motive 
for his writing it ought not to undergo the 
{ame fate. Petrarch did not long enjoy the fo- 
ciety of Jean de St. Vit: this old man, almoft 
bhnd, and haraffed with the gout, had a reft- 
lef{nefs of mind which did not permit him to, 
romaia in. the fame place; anda keennefs of 
temper which drew upon him very powerful 
enemies in the courtof Rome. They inveighed 
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againft him with fury; and, notwithftanding 
his name, and the great credit of his family, 
they got him exiled to Italy, his native country. 
Though he might probably with to revifit Italy 
and Rome, he was chagrined to do it in this 
manner, and fubmit to the triumph of his ene- 
mies. It was with fincere regret he quitted 
his friends at Avignon, and above all his dear 
Petrarch. He wrote frequently to him to ex- 
prefs his concern for the feparation, and fhewed 
great impatience for having been detained .by 
unfavourable winds from his place of deftina- 
tion. Petrarch anfwered thefe letters, full of 
fpleen and weaknefs, in the tone of a philofo- 
pher and mafter who reproves his difciple. We 
are aftonifhed that a young man of a free and 
gallant difpofition fhould addrefs an old lord 
of the houfe of Golonna in fuch terms. Pe- 
trarch felt the impropriety, and therefore adds: 
‘ Be not offended at the: contraft of my life 
and my leffons: forget who it 1s that advifes 
you. Have not you fometimes feen a phyfician, 
pale and wafted by a difeafe which had refifted 
all his art, cure another, enougn he ue not 
heal himfelf? 

The concern of the Colonnas os the lofs of 
this friend was fucceeded by the greateft joy 
on the arrival of Stephen Colonna at Avignon, 
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that great man, fo famous for his courage and 
refources i in the cruel extremities to which the 
tage of Boniface had reduced him. The trou- 
bles of Rome, which {till continued, drew him 
this year to the court of the pope, with whom 
he came to concert the means of re-eftablifh- 
ing peace in his country; and with joy feized 
this occafion of again feeing a part of his fa- 
mily.. Petrarch longed impatiently to know a 
hero of whom he had conceived the higheft 
idea from the voice of fame. It has been faid, 

that heroes lofe their confequence when view- 
ed in a familiar light: but the prefence of 
Stephen Colonna only ferved to increafe the 
admiration and refpect of Petrarch, who foon 
infinuated himfelf into his heart. This gay 
and affable old man enjoyed the fire of Pe- 
trarch’s imagination, and was much amufed 
with his curiofity and inquiries. But the 
violent love Petrarch had for Rome, which the 
reading of Livy had confirmed into a fort of 
idolatry, contributed moft of all to faften the 
bonds that united him with Stephen Colonna. 
He delighted to converfe with Petrarch on this 
fubject, to fpeak of the grandeur of ancient 
Rome, where he held the firft rank, and to ex- 
plain to him the auguft and precious monu- 
ments which {till fubfifted. - 
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Stephen Colonna did not make a long ftay 
in this court ; his love of his country, and his 
affairs, recalled’ him {oon after to Rome. “He 
had brought with him to Avignon Agapit his 
grandfon, defigned for the ecclefiaftical ftate, 
to have him brought up under the infpection 
of the cardinal and bifhop his uncle. Thefé 
prelates joined with the father in ‘intreating: 
Petrarch to undertake hts cducation. As he 
was fond of liberty above all things, he was 
much difinclined to this office ; but hrs obliga 
tion to friends, who had overwhclmed | him 
‘with favours, I¢ft him not the liberty of a res 
fufal. This young man did not fecond his eri- 
deavours, or anfwer his great name. It muft 
| be allowed, that Petrarch’s violent attachment 
to Laura, which was now extremely increafed, 
tendered him not very equal to fuch a charge. 
To this interefting part of his life it is now 
high time. to return. 7 

He fays, ‘ I run every where after Laura, 
but fhe flies from me as Daphne fled from 
Apollo.’ Inthe fonnets of Petrarch coricerning 
Laura there is a perptual allufion to the laurel 
and Daphne. She was the daughter of the 
river Peneus; the gods changed her into a 
laurel, to fhelter her from the purfuit of Apol- 
lo, who ran after her along the banks of this 
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river. ‘ Since you cannot be my wife then, 
faid he, ‘ you fhall at leaft be my laurel :’ and 
from that time the laurel-tree was con{ecrated 
to that god. 

From the laurel being confecrated to Apollo, 
who was the god of poctry, they afterwards 
crowned the poets with it. Love had fo 
ftrangely united in the foul of Petrarch the idea 
eof Laura and the laurel, {rom a romantic im- 
preffion allowable to the poets, that, on the 
{yftem of Pythagoras, he fuppofed the foul of 
Daphne, who was changcd into the laurel, had 
patled into the body of Laura after a long fuc- 
ceffion of tranfmigrations. Indeed love affo- 
ciated the idea of Laura with every thing he 
faw: he could not behold the Jaurel without 
tranfports, and he planted it in every place. 
Petrarch went oftcn and feated himfelf at the 
foot ot one of thofe trees on the fide of a 
river, a place where Laura trequently paffed. 
The fituation was delightful; it was her fa- 
yourite walk. When fhe was not there her- 
{elf, every thing around prefented her image 
to Petrarch, and his poetical raptures re- 
kindled. 

‘On this bank, and under the fthelter of this 
charming tree, I fing with tranfports the praifes 
ef Laura. The gentle murmurs of the {tream 
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accompany my tender fighs; the refrefhing 
fhade tempers the ardour of my paffion: thefe 
alone are the objects which have power to re- 
lieve my foul.” _ 

Petrarch, notwitftanding the fufferings he 
underwent from the natural agitations of a ten- 
der love when the object is rarely prefent, yet 
owns that Laura behaved to him with kind- 
nefs fo long as he concealed the paffion that 
was labouring in his bofom; but when fhe 
difcovered it, and that he was captivated with 
her charms, fhe treated him with more fe- 
verity. Not that he had dared as yet to con- 
fefs his paffion ; love like his is not capable of 
declaration, but it is as impoffible to hide its 
power as to exprefs its force. Laura, per- 
ceiving that Petrarch followed her every where, 
folicitoufly avoided him; and when by acci- 
dent they met in public, if he came up to 
her, fhe left the place immediately. The 
tender looks he caft upon her determined her 
never to appear in his prefence without a veil; 
and if by rare accident it was not over her 
face, as foon as fhe faw Petrarch fhe made 
hafte and covered herfelf. Many and lament- 
able were his complaints againft this cruel veil, 
which hid from his view fuch admirable beau- 
ties. Thefe rigours in the conduct of Laura 
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rendered Petrarch {till more timid than before; 
though he was always extremely fo—a ftrong 
character of true love. Dazzlcd by the luftre 
of her beauty, and the magnificence of her 
drefs, for fhe wore on her head a filver coronet, 
and tied up her hair with knots of jewels (a 
prodigious magnificence for that time); terrified 
alfo with the feverity of her looks, he had not 
courage to fpeak to her. *£ Ah!’ faid he to 
himiclf one day, ‘ was I to fee the luftre of 
thofe bright eyes extinguifhed by age; thofe 
golden locks changed to filver; the flowers 
painted on that complexion faded away; was 
I to fee Laura without her garland, without her 
ornamented robe, I feel I fhould be more cou- 
rageous. I fhould fpeak of my fufferings with 
confidence, and perhaps I fhould not then be 
rcfufed her fighs.’ 

Petrarch, though treated with fo much fe- 
verity, was not difheartened. Occupied con- 
{tantly with the pleafing hope of feeing his be- 
loved object, to whofe houfe it does not appear 
he was at this time admitted, he went to all the 
feftivals ; and was in every place where ladies 
uffembled. Laura appeared among thofe beau- 
tics who ornamented the city of Avignon, like 
a fine flower in the middle of a parterre, eclip{- 
ing all the reft with its luftre and the bright- 
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nefs of its colours. What a delight to Pe- 
trarch to enjoy fo lovely a fight! His affection 
increafed ; he applauded himfelf for fo excel- : 
lent a choice ; nothing appeared to him fo ho- 
nourable as his attachment to Laura. The 
refpect he had for her, the admiration that her 
virtue infpired, Ied him to felf-reflection, and 
to difengage himfelf from fome connexions 
little to his honour or advantage. 

‘I blefs the happy moment,’ fays Petrarch, 
‘that directed my heart to Laura. She led 
me to fee the path of virtuc, to detach my 
heart from bafe and groveling objects: from 
her I am infpired with that celeftial flame 
which raifes my foul to. heaven, and directs it 
to the Supreme Caufe, as the only fource of 
happincfs.’ 

At this time, a lady who had heard of Pe- 
trarch’s reputation, confulted him on a fubjec&t 
an which he was much interefted. She was 
an Italian; her father was a man of wit and 
merit, and had given his daughter an edu- 
cation fuperior to what was ufually beftowed 
on young women at that time. From her 
earlieft years fhe was infpired by the Mufes. 
‘The people of the world made a joke of her, 
and faid, ‘ The bufinefs of a woman is to few 
‘and {pin; ccafe to afpire after the poetic 
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kaurel; lay down your pen, and take up the 
needle and diftaff.. Thefe words difcouraged 
her; fhe was tempted to renounce poetry, yet 
could not determine without reluctance. In this 
fituation, fhe addreffed herfelf to Petrarch in a 
poem, the fenfe of which is as follows: 

‘Othou! who by a noble flight haft arrived 
fo early at the fummit of Parnaffus, tell me 
what part ought I to act? I would fain live 
after [am dead: and the Mufes can alone give 
me the life I defire. Do you advife me to de- 
vote myfelf to them, or to refume my domeftic 
employments, and fhield myfelf from the cen- 
fure of vulgar minds, who permit not our fex 
to afpire after the crowns of laurel or of 
myrtle ?’ 

Petrarch replied thus: 

‘ Idlenefs and the pleafures of the table have 
banifhed all the virtues; the whole world is 
changed ; we have now no light to direct our 
way; the man infpired by the Mufes is pointed 
at; the vile populace, who think of nothing 
but advancing their intereft, fay, “Of what ufe 
are crowns of laurel or myrtle?’ Philofophy 
is abandoned, and goes quite naked. O thou! 
whom Heaven has endued with an amiable 
foul, be not difheartened by fuch advice! Fol- 
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low the path you have entered, though it is but 
little frequented.’ 

1332. In this year John of — 
king of Bohemia, came to Avignon to unite 
with the pope in fubjecting all Italy, of which 
in part he had already made himfelf mafter. 
The fear of thefe powers in union, did what 
the popes had for two centuries vainly at- 
tempted; it united the Guelphs and the Gi- 
belines to defend their country. Robert, king 
of Naples, of whom we fhall have much to 
fay hereafter, was the chicf of the Guelph 
party, and joined with many other Italian 
princes againft the king of Bohemia; and the 
emperor of Germany alfo raifed up enemies 
who difconcerted this prince’s projects, and 
obliged him to return and defend his own king- 
dom. He left the command of his army to 
his fon Charles, a prince fixteen years old, who 
had been brought up at Paris, and promifed 
the greateft things: we fhall find him, when 
emperor, honouring Petrarch with fingular 
marks of favour. After the king of Bohemia 
had eftablifhed peace in his kingdom, he came 
to Avignon, wherc he paffed fifteen days in fe- 
cret conferences with the pope, from whence 
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Valois, with whom he contracted a new al- 
liance by the marriage of his daughter with 
Philip’s eldeft fon. Soon after which he re- 
entered Italy with the conftable of France and 
the flower of the French nobility. This re- 
doubled the alarm of the Italians, and the grief 
of Petrarch, who idolized his native country, 
and trembled left it fhould come under the 
dominion of flaves, for thus he called the French 
and the Germans. Things turned out however 
very differently from what was expected, and 
the Italians gained a complete victory, not- 
with{tanding the great valour of the French no- 
bility. 

Petrarch at this time formed a defign of 
travelling; he wifhed to follow the example of 
Ulyfics, Lycurgus, Solon, Plato, and Pythago- 
ras. He thought with Homer, that it was the 
beft plan for forming youth; and, to ufe his 
own words, that ‘ we muft expel ignorance by 
the exercife of the mind and of the body.’ It 
was not eafy for him to obtain the permiffion 
of his patrons. The bifhop of Lombes pro- 
pofed alfo to go to Rome: fome family affairs 
required his prefence, and Petrarch was to fol- 
low him. This journey was the objec of his 
moft ardent with, but he was defirous firft to 
furvey France and Germany, where he flattered _ 
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himfelf with finding many good manufcripts of 
ancient authors. The prelate, who would not 
go to Rome without him, had the kindnefs to 
affure him he would wait for his return, and 
they fhed many tears on this feparation. 

Petrarch could never have refolved to leave 
Avignon, had he experienced kinder treatment 
from Laura: but fhe had forbade him ever to 
fee or to fpeak to her. Scarcely however was 
he got out of the city, when he repented the 
ftep he had taken: for he felt he could not live 
without Laura, and he was almoft determined 
to return immediately ; at laft he took courage, 
and continued his route. 

Cardinal Colonna defired Petrarch to fend 
him a very exact account of all he faw and 
heard, and to give him without ornament or 
care al] that came into his mind. . Only two of 
thefe letters remain: Pctrarch confefles that, 
pufhed on by the ardour of youth, he made 
this journey with too much precipitation, and 
therefore faw few things in the manner he 
ought. They fhew, however, the pen of a 
mafter, compared with the writings of this pe- 
riod; and are as follows: 

‘] ran over France, without any bufinefs 
there, from the mere impulfe of curiofity. I 
have feen the famous capital of the Gauls, 
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which boafts it had Julius Czefar for its founder. 
When I firft entered this city, my feelings 
were very like thofe of Apuleius, when he en- 
tered for the firft time into Hypate, a city of 
Theffaly. full of magicians, of whom he had 
heard many wonders. I paffed fome time 
there, eager to fee and know every thing; oc- 
cupied in diftinguifhing right and wrong, and 
often {truck with aftonifhment and admiration. 
When the days were not long enough, I em- 
ployed a part of the night in refearches con- 
cerning the fabulous or true origin of this much 
famed place. Paris is without doubt a great 
city, but much below the reputation the 
French have given it: for my own part, I 
have not any where met with fo nafty a place, 
except Avignon. When I left Paris, I took 
the route of Flanders and Brabant, where the 
people are employed in tapeftry and woollen 
works, I fhall only fpeak of the principal 
towns, and thofe in which I have obferved any 
thing remarkable. Ghent is one of the largeft 
cities in Flanders; it boafts alfo of having Ju- 
lius Czefar for its founder, 

‘ Liege is confiderable from its wealth and 
the number of its clergy: as I had heard there 
were fome good manu{cripts to be met with, I 
{topped there. Is it not fingular that in fo © 
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celebrated a city I could hardly find ink 
enough to copy two orations of Cicero? and 
what I did meet with was yellow as faffron. 
6 Aix la Chapelle is a famous city; it 
was here Charlemagne eftablifhed the feat of 
his empire: he caufed a temple to be built, 
whercin is his maufoleum, which thefe barba- 
rous people revere. Near this city was a 
marfh, which he delighted in, where he built, 
on piles of wood, a palace and a church which 
coft immenfe fums. Here he ended his life, 
and in this place 1s the temple whcre he was 
buried. He ordered that his fucceifors fhould 
be crowned here, a practice {till obferved. I 
have profited from «this fituation by ufing the 
bath: the waters have the fame degree of heat 
as thofe at Bois, and have very nearly the fame 
effects. - 

‘From Aix la Chapelle I went to Cologne, 
a city celebrated for the beauty of its fituation 
on the banks of the Rhine, and for the number 
of its inhabitants; I was furprifed to find fo 
much urbanity in a city of barbarians, fuch ho- 
neft countenances in the men, and {fo exact a 
neatnefs in the women. I got there in the 
evening. How aftonifhed was I to find friends 
I had never feen; and whom I owed to a falfe 
reputation, rather than real merit. You will 
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be furprifed that undcr this part of heaven one 
fhould find fouls infpired by the Mufes; I do 
not fay that there are Virgils, but I have met 
with feveral Ovids. This poct was right when 
he faid, at the end of his Mctamorphofes, that 
he fhould be read with pleafure wherever the 
Roman name was known. 

‘ The fun was declining: and fcarcely was I 
alighted, when thefe unknown friends brought 
me to the banks of the Rhine, to amufe me 
with a fpectacle which 1s exhibited every year 
on the fame day, and on the fame place. They 
conducted me to a little hill, from whence I 
could difcover all that pafled along the river. 
An innumerable company of women covered its 
banks: their air, their faces, their drefs, ftruck 
me. Noone who had a heart at liberty could 
have defended himfelf from the imprefiion of 
love: alas! mine was far from a ftate of free- 
dom. In the midit of the vaft crowd this fight 
had drawn together, 1 was furprifed to find 
neither tumult nor contufion; a great joy ap- 
peared without licentioufnefs. How pleafant 
was it to behold thefe women; their heads 
crowned with flowers, their fleeves tucked up 
above their elbows, with a fprightly air advanc- 
ing to wath their hands and arms in the river. 
They pronounced fomething in their language 
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which appeared pleafing, but I did not under- 
ftand it. Happily I found an interpreter at 
hand: I defired one who came with me to ex- 
plain to me thisceremony. He told me it was 
an ancient opinion f{pread among the people, 
and particularly the women, that this luftration 
was neceflary to remove all the calamities with 
which human beings are threatened in the 
courfe of the year; and when this was done, 
they had nothing to fear till the following year, 
at which time the ceremony muft be renewed. 
“Happy, replied I, ‘the people who inhabit the 
borders of the Rhine, fince this river runs away 
with all their miferics. How happy fhould we 
be in Italy, if the Tiber and the Po pofleffed 
the fame virtue! You embark your misfortunes 
on the Rhine, which carries them to the Eng- 
hth ; we fhould willingly make the fame pre- 
fent to the Africano and to flaves, if our rivers 
would be burdened with the load.” After a 
great deal of laughing, the ceremony concluded, 
and we retired. 

‘ | was five or fix days in this city, remarking 
its antiquities and wonders. I came next to 
Lyons, which ts a Roman colony more ancient 
than Cologne; there we faw two noted rivers, 
the Rhone and the Saone, unite their waters ta 
carry them with the greater expedition into our 
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fea. They run together to wafh the banks of 
that city, where the Roman pontiff holds in 
his hand the whole human race. 

‘ When [arrived here this morning, I found 
a man of your rctinuc who informed me of 
your brother’s departure for Rome. This news, 
which I did not expect, has made me feel for 
the firft time the fatigue of my journey. I 
fhall reft here fome timc, and wait till the 
great heats are a little abated. I write to you 
ina hurry, becaufe I with to take the oppor- 
tunity of a courier who is going from hence to 
inform you where Iam. I write to your bro- 
ther, to complain of his having left me in the 
lurch. He was formerly my guide; I would 
now call him, if I dared, my deferter. Have 
the goodnefs to forward this Ictter to him as 
foon as poffible.’ 

In this relation of Petrarch’s journey we fee 
that the inhabitants of modern as well as of 
ancient Rome confidercd all the people beyond 
the Alps as barbarians. And he adds in a poft- 
{cript to the cardinal : 

‘ | have feen fine things, it muft be allowed, 
in the courfe of my journey; I have examined 
the manners and the cuftoms of the countries 
through which I have paffed; I have com- 
pared them with ours, and found nothing 
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which gave me caufe to repent that I was born 
in Italy: on the contrary, the more I travel, 
the more I] love and admire my own country.” 
Petrarch departed from Cologne the laft day 
of June; he went to Lyons, where he defigned 
to embark on the Rhone to return to Avignon. 
In this route he was fo incommoded with heat 
and duft, that he feveral times withed for the 
{nows of the Alps, and the ice of the Rhine, of 
which Virgil fpeaks in his tenth Eclogue. 
Neverthelefs he paffed through a great part of 
the foreft of Ardennc, which contained at that 
time the greateft part of Flanders. No one 
dared to pafs this foreft without a guard; it 
was full of thieves and banditti, who fet them- 
felves in ambufcade behind the trees, from 
whence they fhot their arrows at pafiengers 
without being perceived. And the war be- 
tween the duke c£ Brabant and the count. of 
Flanders, who difputed with one another the 
fovercignty of Malines, rendered the paflage of 
the Ardenne {till more perilous, by the inroads 
of foldiers from both their armies. Petrarch 
however took no guard. Alone and without 
arms he dared to traverfe thefe gloomy forefts, 
which no one, as he himfelf fays, could enter 
without a fecret horror. As he could not fee 
a knot of trees without a poetic infpiration, it 
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is not to be wondered at that he fhould be 
infpired in the midft of the greateft foreft in 
Europe; and, as he himfelf fays, ‘ that love 
fhould enlighten the fhades of Ardenne, where 
Laura appeared in every object, and was heard 
in every breeze.” What was his delight when, 
approaching Lyons, he difcovered the Rhone, 
which, in carrying its tribute to the fea, wafhes 
the walls of that city which was ornamented 
by the object of his love ! 

Cardinal Colonna was charmed to fec Pe- 
trarch again, and informed him of the reafon 
of the bifhop’s unexpected departure for Rome; 
which was occafioned by a quarrel in Italy, in 
which the family of the Colonnas had great 
concern. This relieved the anxiety of Pe- 
trarch, whofe tender love for the bifhop’ of 
Lombes could not eafily brook the difappoint- 
ment of this feparation. 

1334. Petrarch, who, during the whole 
courfe of his journey, was conftantly poflefled 
with the image of Laura, was no fooner re- 
turned to Avignon than he watched an oppor- 
tunity of feeing her, flattering himfelf fhe would 
be more fenfible of his attention. But fhe 
was {till the fame, and continued to treat him 
with that rigour of which he before fo bitterly 
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complained. He compares Laura to the {now 
which has never feen the fun for years. 

‘JfI am not deceived in my calculation, 
adds he, ‘ it is nowfeven yearsthat I have fighed 
night and day for Laura, and have no hope of 
being ever able to touch her heart.’ The cool- 
nefs of the fountain of Vauclufe, the fhade of 
the wood which furrounded the little valley 
that leads to it, appeared to him the moft pro- 
per fituation to moderate the ardour of his 
mind: he went there fometimes. The moft 
frightful deferts, the blackeft forefts, the mott 
inacceffible mountains, were to him delightful 
abodes; but they could not fhelter him from 
Jove, which followed him every where, and 
penetrated through the hardeft rocks. 

‘ The more defert and favage the fcene 
around me, the more lively is the form in 
which Laura prefents herfelf to my view. 
The mountains, the woods, and the {treams, all 
fee and witnefs my anguifh: no place is fo wild 
or favage, where I am not purfued by love.’ 

Sometimes he called death to his fuccour; 
his health altered vifibly; the idea of death, 
and the uncertainty of what might be his ftate 
hereafter, fiiled his foul with trouble; he faw 
all the mifery of his condition ; he made ftrong 
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refolutions to overcome his paffion; but love 
was always victorious. In vain he reprefented 
to himfelf, that time flew fwiftly over his 
head, that his hopes were vain and frail, and his 
body decaying apace; that the fource of his 
joy and of his grief, of his difguft and of his 
fears, would with that be foon deftroyed; and 
that the eye of truth would then clearly difcern 
how little fuch foolith purfuits and fuch frive- 
Jous pleafures merited the attention and anxiety 
of human beings. | 

In a -fituation fo mournful and critical, Pc- 
trarch had recourfe to an Auguftine monk called 
Dennis de Robertis, born in the village of St. 
Sepulchre near Florence. This monk entered 
early into that order, in which he diftinguifhed 
_himfelf by his underftanding and his talents ; 
he made a voyage to Avignon, where he at- 
tached himfelf to cardinal Colonna, to whom 
he dedicated one of his works, entitled Com- 
mentaries on Valerius Maximus. His reputa- 
tion gained him an invitation to Paris, where 
he read le@ures on philofophy and theology 
with great fuccefs, and fhonc in the principal 
pulpits there. He pafled for an univerfal 
genius; in reality he was an orator, a poct, a 
philofopher, a theologift, and a teacher. It 
was at Paris that Petrarch became acquainted 
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with ‘this monk, and difcourfed with him on 
the ftate of hisfoul. Father Dennis faid every 
thing that an able advifer could fay to a young 
man to cure him of a paffion which fo cruelly 
oppreficd him. Petrarch had conceived the 
greateft veneration for this father; he con- 
tinued to write to him to implore his advice, 
and to folicit remedies for the cure of his 
paffion: moft of thefe letters are loft, which 
are greatly to be lamented; there are only a 
few of Petrarch’s remaining, which will be 
difperfed through thefe memoirs. We fhall 
foon fee the little fuccefs of father Dennis’s 
advice, notwithftanding his {kill and his exten- 
five knowledge ; but who does not know, that 
one look froma beloved miftrefs 1s fufficient to 
deftroy whole years of counfel from a ghoftly 
father ? | 

The city of Aenea underwent this year a 
very fingular kind “of plague. The heat and 
drought were fo violent, that perfons of every 
age and fex changed their {kins like ferpents ; it 
fell | in fcales from the face, the neck, and the 
hands. The populace, feized as with madnefs, 
ran half naked about the ftreets, with whips in 
their hands, fcourging their flefh, fupplicating 
with the moft dreadful outcries for rain, and 
that a ftop might be put to this terrible ca- 
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lamity. Thofe who efcaped this diforder, which 
were very tew, were thought to have bodies 
of iron. Nothing like it had ever been re- 
membered. The conftitution of Laura was 
too delicate to fuftain fo great an intemperature 
in the air; fhe was attacked with a violent dif- 
order, which alarmed Petrarch in a moit lively 
manner: he atked the phyfician who attended 
her, how fhe was; he replied, Extremely ill; 
and there was every thing to fear for her. 
Laura recovered however, and Petrarch was re- 
lieved from his diftrefs. 

On his return from Germany, Petrarch found 
the pope ferioufly employed, at the age of four- 
{core and ten years, on two great projects which 
required all the vigour of youth. The one was 
the crufade, the other was the re-eftablifhment 
of the holy fee at Rome. The unhappy con- 
fequences of former wars undcrtaken againtt 
the infidels, to difpoffefs them of the holy. 
places they were mafters of, had cooled the 
pious fury which had depopulated Europe to 
ravage Afia. It is difficult to comprehend how 
a pontiff fo enlightened and experienced could 
ferioufly enter on a project which, in the pre- 
{ent fituation of Europe, was fo chimerical. 
Petrarch himfelf, though full of outrageous 
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zeal for thefe holy enterprifes, knew all the 
difficulties that attended them. 
| Philip of Valois, king of France, fent am- 
baffadors to the pope, to concert proper mea- 
fures for this great undertaking ; and they pro- 
mifed on oath, in the name of this prince, that 
he fhould embark in three years for the Levant, 
at the head of an army. The pope declared 
Philip the chief of this entcrprife, and granted 
him for fix years the tenths of his clergy; and 
after the return of the ambafladors Philip took 
the crofs with the greatcft demonftrations of 
piety. This example, which was followed by 
almoft all the princes and barons of the king- 
dom, and a great number of prelatcs, fet all 
Europe in motion. The kings of Bohemia, 
Arragon, and Navarre, hkewife took the crofs, 
and the king of France promifed that twenty 
thoufand horfe and thirty thoufand foot fhould 
pafs into the eaft, on board Venetian, Genoefe, 
and Pifan, veffels. | 
The family of the Colonnas were more 
zealous than any other for the fuccefs of the 
holy war. In 1248 cardinal John Colonna 
headed the crufade, diftinguifhed himfelf by his 
great valour, and contributed to the taking of 
Damietta, though he was made prifoner. by the 
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Saracens, who condemned him to be fawed 
afunder, but at the moment of execution, fur+ 
prifed with the fortitude he difcoveted, they 
gave him his lite and liberty. 

The fecond project of tranflating the holy 
{ce to Rome, was as important as the former, 
and more eafy to be executed; but the death 
of the pope, which happened in 1334, put an 
end to this defign ; and the ne that agi- 
tated Europe put an end hikewife to the 
other. 

John XXII. had governed the church eigh- 
teen years: he was a man of underftanding 
and knowledge; had prodigious activity, and 
great conftancy in purfuing what he once un- 
dertook ; and was poflefied of an immenfé 
treafure. But, notwithftanding all thefe re- 
fources, he could not bring to perfection any 
one of the projects he aimed at in the courte 
of his long pontificate. 

The firft was the crufade; the fecond the 
depofition of the empcror Lewis of Bavaria; 
the third the deftruction of the Gibbelins in 
Italy, and of the imperial authority, on the 
ruins of which he meant to eftablifh his own; 
and the fourth, though of a very different na- 
ture, was as vigoroufly purfued by him as the 
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John believed that the fouls of the juft 
would not enjoy the vifion of God till after 
the univerfal judgment, and the refurrection of 
their bodies. ‘ They are,’ faid he, ‘ while 
waiting for this judgment, under the altar and 
protection of the humanity of Jefus Chritt.’ 
Aftonifhed at the oppofition made to this doc- 
trine, he employed his authority to prove the 
truth of it, punifhing with {everity thofe who 
openly contradicted it. He put a Dominican 
into prifon on this account, and cited Durain 
de St. Pourcoin, bifhop of Micux, one of the 
greateft theologifts of his time, to appear and 
anfwer for his faith. Thefe acts of violence in- 
cenfed all the world againft him. The infur- 
rection of the cardinals, and a great part of the 
court of Rome; the decifion of the doctors in 
theology at Paris. and the exhortation of the 
kings of France and Naples, obliged the pope 
to make a folemn retraction of this doctrine be- 
fore his death. 

Petrarch, {peaking on this fubject, fays : 

‘ Beatitude is a ftate to which nothing cag 
be added ; it is conformable to nature, that the 
fpirit fhould be always in motion till there re- 
mains nothing for it to defire. How then can 
the dead enjoy the vifion of God, in which 
confifts the bleffednefs of man, while they 
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are defiring with ardour the reunion of their 
bodies ?’ 

In a letter to cardinal Colonna, fome years 
after : | | 

‘Permit me,’ fays he, ‘ to fpeak freely of a 
pope of whom you were fond, though not of 
his errors. His doctrine concerning the vifion 
of God, however probable at the bottom, was 
condemned by the greateft number, and thofe 
of the beft judgment, and lies buried with its 
author.’ 

After the death of John, James Fournier was 
elected pope, to the aftonifhment of all the 
world; and this cardinal himfelf, when they 
came to adore him, faid to thofe around him, 
‘Your choice is fallen upon an afs.’ If we 
may believe Petrarch, he did himfelf juftice, 
and the acknowledgment of his incapacity 
was the greateft proof he ever gave of his judg- 
ment. 

He was a baker's fon, and took the name 
of Bennct XII. His figure, his fhape, his 
voice, his manners, were entirely oppofite to 
thofe of his predeceffor, whofe doctrine con- 
cerning the vifion of God he publicly con- 
demned. They looked upon him at the court 
of Avignon as a man of no confequence, and 
incapable of governing the church. 
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1335. Petrarch was. at this time chaplain 
and official to cardinal Colonna, but he had 
no living; the pope gave him the canonry of 
Lombes, with the promife of the firft vacant 
prebend ; and in his letter fpeaks highly of the 
knowledge of Petrarch, and of the goodnefs of 
his life. It muft be remarked here that this 
pope left a great number of benefices unfup- 
plied; not finding, he faid, any perfon capable 
of filling them. 

The troubles of Italy drew this year to Avig+ 
non Azon de Corege, a character that foon 
engaged the attention and friendfhip of Pe- 
trarch: at fifteen years of age he had entered 
into holy orders, but took up arms afterwards 
in defence of his country, and came to Avig- 
non on a public negociation; he had the beft 
conftitution in the world, his ftrength was afto- 
nifhing, and his-body hard as iron. He was 
called iron-foot, becaufe he was indcfatigable. 
His mind was full of ardour, and eager after 
all kinds of knowledge; he read a great deal, 
and forgot nothing; he fought ‘carnctily the 
focicty of thofe who could give him any in- 
{truction, and in the hurry of the greateft af 
fairs he always referved fome hours to enrich 
his mind with ftudy. It is cafy to imagine 
that a man of this character would be defirous 
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of being admitted into the affembly of cardinal. 
Colonna, and would be well received there. 

Azon de Corege had heard of Petrarch’s re~ 
putation, and earneftly defired his acquaint- 
ance. As they were of the fame age, and the 
fame turn of mind, they foon entered into a 
very intimate friendfhip ; and Petrarch was fo 
happy as to have an opportunity of giving Azon 
a fingular proof of his affection foon after his 
arrival at Avignon. The Coreges were deeply 
engaged in the public quarrels of Italy. Azon 
at this time had it upon his hands to defend 
the caufe of the nobles of Verona, by whom he 
was fent to Avignon; to affert the rights of his 
family, which had been invaded ; and to guard 
the fafety of his own perfon, which had been 
afflaulted. Enchanted with the genius of Pe- 
trarch, and his irrcfiftible eloquence, he thought 
he could not confide his caufe to an orator 
more able to defend it ; and befought Petrarch 
to be his advocate. Petrarch had never taken 
upon him the profeffion of the law: 

‘ My reputation,’ faid he, ‘ has never been fo 
blemifhed as to conftrain me to defend it. My 
profeffion does not oblige me to take up the 
vindication of others. I love folitude ; I deteft 
the bar; I defpife money; and I could never 
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be prevailed upon to let out my tongue for hire. 
It is repugnant to my nature.’ 

What Petrarch could not do from inclina- 
tion, or for intereft, he did from friendfhip. 
He charged limfelf with the caufe of Azon, 
and of the houfe of Corege. It was a very 
interefting one, and opened a vatt field for elo- 
quence. 

Petrarch, infpired by friendfhip, difplayed 
his oratory with fuccefs, and, which was ftll 
more furprifing, with a temper fiery and paf- 
fionate like his, he avoided with care thofe di- 
greflions again{t the adverfe party, thofe cutting 
fallies of wit, which lawyers are fo apt to run 
into, in order to fhine themfelves, rather than 
to ftrengthen their caufe. Azon gained his 
fuit. The lords of Verona were confirmed in 
the fovercignty of Parma, and Petrarch con- 
vinced the pope.and the cardinals who affifted 
in this aflembly, that he would have been the 
greatc{t orator of his age, if he had not rather 
chofe to be the greateft poet. 

Petrarch on this occafion gained alfo ano- 
ther diftinguifhed friend, who was colleague 
with Azon in this affair; his name was Wil- 
liam de Paftrengo, born at Paftrengo, a town a 
few leagues diftant from Verona. He had 
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ftudied the law at Padua, under the cclebrated 
profeflor Oldradi. Having found out the fe- 
cret of reconciling this ftudy with that of the 
belles lettres, le was an orator, a poet, and a 
civilian. 

The nobles of Verona had grcat confidence 
in Paftrengo, and committed to him the moft 
important negociations. We have at this day a 
book written by him, rare and little known, 
full of matter on all fubjects, and which fhews 
a great fund of erudition. It was printed at 
Venice: the firft part is on facred and pro- 
fane hiftory ; the fecond, an hiftorical and geo- 
graphical dictionary, which treats of the origin 
of things. He was, with all this learning, a 
man of gallantry, and well verfed in the me- 
thods of making himfelf agreeable in converfa- 
tion. His love of the belles Icttres united 
him with Petrarch in a very fincere friend: 
fhip. 

The bifhop of Lombes, whom family affairs 
rctained at Rome, defired extremely to fee his 
dear Petrarch in that great city, and never 
ceafed prefling him in his letters to undertake 
the journcy. It cannot be doubted that Pe- 
trarch wifhed much to go; many objects at- 
tracted him; but he was prevented by his paf- 
fiom for Laura on one hand, and his attach- 
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ment to the cardinal on the other, who would 
not fuffer him to leave Avignon. He excufed 
himfclf on thefe accounts to the bifhop of 
Lombcs, afluring him thefe were the only rea- 
fons he did not comply with his tender and 
preffing invitations. He adds in his Ietter to 
the bifhop, who had wrote with pleafantry on 
Laura: | 

‘ Would to God that my Laura was an ima- 
ginary perfon! and that my paffion for her 
was only a jeft! Alas! itisa frenzy ! We may 
counterfeit ficknefs by voice and gefture, but 
we cannot give ourfelves the air and colour of a 
fick perfon. How many times have you wit- 
neffed the palencfs of my countenance, and the 
agonics of my heart? I feck you fpeak 1ro- 
nically; irony is your favourite figure; but 
I hope I fhall be cured of my diforder, and that 
time will clofe up-my wound.’ 

He adds: 

‘Your kind attentions flatter my felf-love ! 
¥ do not know from whence the high ideas have 
been taken which certain perfons have con- 
ceived of me. But this favourable prejudice 
has becn my happy deftiny from my cradle. I 
have been always more known than I defired : 
many things bad and good have been faid of 
me; I was not clated by the one, or deprflied, 
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by the other ; ‘for I have been long convinced, 
that the world is falfe and deceitful, and that 
my life is but a dream. I have been torn to 
pieces by the pleafantrics of my friends on my 
paffion for Laura ; to put balm into the-wound, 
you exhort me to love you. Alas! you well 
know that in love I require a rein rather than a 
fpur. I fhould be more tranquil had I lefs fen- 
fibility.’ 

1336. This year, at the end of April, Pe- 
trarch, always curious and cager to fee new 
objects, took a journey to Mount Ventoux. 
This is one of the higheft mountains in Eu- 
rope, and having few hills near it fo lofty as to 
intercept the profpect, it prefents from its fum- 
mit a more extenfive view than can be feen 
from the Alps or the Pyrennees. Petrarch gives 
this account of his journey ina letter to father 
Dennis: 

‘ Having paffed my youth in the province 
of Venaiffon, I have always had a defire to vifit 
@ mountain which is defcribed from all parts, 
and which is fo properly called the mountain 
of the winds. I fought a companion for this 
expedition; and, what will appear fingular, 
among the number of friends that I had, I met 
with none quite fuited to my mind : {fo true is 
it, that it is rare to find, even among perfons 
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who love one another the beft, a perfect con- 
formity in tafte, inclination, and manner of 
thinking. One appeared to me too quick, ano- 
ther too flow; I found this man too hvely, 
the other too dull; there is one, faid Ito my- 
felf, too tender and too delicate to fuftain the 
fatigue ; there is another too fat and too heavy, 
he can never get up fo high; in fine, this is too 
petulant and noify, the other too filent and 
melancholy. All thefe defects, which friend- 
fhip can fupport in a town and in a houfe, 
would be intolerable on a journey. I weighed 
this matter, and, finding that thofe whofe fo- 
ciety would have pleafed me either had affairs 
which prevented them, or had not the fame 
curiofity as myfelf, I would not put their com- 
plaifance to the proof. I determined to take 
with me my brother Gerard, whom you know. 
He was very glad. to accompany me, and felt 
a fenfible joy in fupplying the place of | a friend 
as well as a brother. 

‘We went from Avignon to en 
which 1s at the foot of the mountain on the 
north fide, where we flept the night, and re- 
pofed ourfelves the whole of the next day. 
The day after, my brother and myfelf, fol- 
towed by two domeftics, afcended the moun- 
tain with much trouble and fatigue, though 
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the weather was mild and the day very fine. 
We had agility, ftrength, and courage; no- 
thing was wanting; but this mafs of rocks is 
of a fteepnefs almoft inacceffible. ‘Towards the 
middle of the mountain we found an old fhep- 
herd, who did all he could to divert us from 
our project. <* It is about fifty years ago,” 
faid he, “that I had the fame humour with 
yourfelves ; I climbed to the top of the moun- 
tain, and what did I get by it >—My body and 
my clothes torn to pieces by the briars, much 
fatigue and repentance, with a firm refolution 
never to go thither again. Since that time I 
have not heard it faid that any one has been 
guilty of the fame folly.” 

‘ Young people are not to be talked out of 
their fchemes. The more the fhepherd exag- 
gerated the difficulties of the enterprife, the 
{tronger defire we felt to conquer them. When 
he faw that what he faid had no effect, he 
fhewed us a fteep path along the rocks ; ‘‘ That 
is the way you mutt go,” faid he. 

‘ After leaving our clothes and all that 
could embarrafs us, we began to climb with 
inconceivable ardour. Our firft efforts, which 
is not uncommon, were followed with extreme 
weaknefs: we found a rock, on which we 
refted fome time; after which we refumed 
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our march, but it was not witlr the fame agt- 
lity; mine flackened very much. While my 
brother followed a very fteep path which ap- 
pearcd to lcad to the top, I took another which 
was more upon the declivity. ‘‘ Where are 
you going?” cried my brother with all his 
might; “ that is not the way, follow me.” 
“« Let me alone,” faid I, “ I prefer the path 
that is longeft and eafieft.” This was an ex- 
cufe for my weaknefs. I wandered for fome 
time at the bottom; at laft fhame took hold 
of me, and IJ rejoined my brother, who was fet 
down to wait for mc. We marched one before 
another fome time, but I became weary again, 
and fought an eafier path; and at laft, over- 
whelmed with fhame and fatigue, I ftopped 
again to take breath. Then, abandoning my- 
felf to reflection, I compared the ftate of my 
foul, which defires’to gain heaven, but walks 
not in the way to it, to that of my bedy which 
had fo much difficulty in attaining the top of 
Mount Ventoux, notwithftanding the curio- 
fity which caufed me to attempt it. Thefe 
reflections infpired me with more ftrength and 
courage. | | _ 
‘ Mount Ventoux is divided into feveral 
hills, which rife one above the other; on the 
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top of the higheft is a little plain, where we 
feated ourfelves on our arrival. 

‘ Struck with the clearnefs of the air, and 
the immenfe fpace I had before my eyes, I re- 
mained for fome time motionlefs and afto- 
nifhed. At laft, waking from my reverie, my 
eyes were infenfibly directed toward that fine 
country to which my inclination always drew 
me. I faw thofe mountains covered with 
{now, where the proud encmy of the Romans 
opened himfelf a paflage with vinegar, if we 
may believe the voice of fame. Though they 
are at a great diftance from Mount Ventoux, 
they feemed fo near that one might touch 
them. I felt inftantly a vehement defire to 
behold again this dear country, which I faw ra- 
ther with the eyes of the foul than thofe of the 
body: fome fighs efcaped me which I could 
not prevent, and I reproached myfelf for a 
weaknefs I could have juftificd by many great 
examples. 

‘ Returning to myfelf again, and examin- 
ing more clofely the ftate of my foul, I faid, 
‘«‘ Tt is near ten years, Petrarch, fince thou haft 
quitted Bologna: what a change in thy man- 
ners fince that time! Not yet fafe in port, I 
dare not view thofe tempefts of the mind with 
which I feel myfelf continually agitated. The 
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time will perhaps come, when I may be able to | 
fay with St. Auguftine, ‘If I retrace my paft er- 
rors, thofe unhappy paffions that overwhelmed 
me, it is not becaufe they are {till dear, it is be- 
caufe I will devote myfelf to none but thee, my 
God.’ But I have yet much to do. | love, 
but it isa melancholy love. My ftate is def- 
perate. It is that which Ovid paints fo ftrong: o~ 
ly in that well-known line, 


«‘ T cannot hate, and I am forced to love!” 


“Tf,” faid I, “ thou fhouldft live ten years 
longer, and in that time make as much progrcfs 
in virtue, wouldft thou not be able to die with 
a more affured hope ?”” Abandoned to thefe re- 
flections, I deplored the imperfection of my 
conduct, and the inftability of all things hu- 
man. 2 | | 
‘ The fun was now going to reft, and I per- 
ceived that it would foon be time for me to 
defcend the mountain. Ithen turned towards 
the weft, when I fought in vain that long chain 
of mountains which feparates pea and 
Spain. 

‘ Nothing that I knew of hid them from my 
fight, but nature has not given us organs capa- 
ble of fuch extenfive views. To the right I 
difcovered the mountains of the Lyonnoife, and 
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to the left the furges of the Mediterranean, 
which bathe Marfeilles on one fide, on the 
other dafh themfebves in pieces againft the 
rocky fhore. I faw them very diftin@ly, though 
at the diftance of feveral days journey. 

‘The Rhone gtded under my eyes; the 
clouds were at my feet. Never was there a 
more extenfive variegated and inchanting pro- 
fpect! What I faw rendered me lefs incredu- 
lous of the accounts of Olympus and mount 
Athos, which they affert to be higher than the 
region of the clouds from mnie defcend the 
fhowers of rain. 

‘ After having fatisfied my eyes for. fome 
time with thofe delightful objets, which ele- 
vated my mind, and infpired it with pious re- 
fHlections, I took the book of St. Auguftin’s 
Confeffions which I had from you, and which 
I always carry about me. It is dear to me for 
its own value; and the hands from whence J 
received it, render it dearer ftill: on opening it 
I accidentally fell on this paflage in the tenth 
book ; “ Men go far to obferve the fummits of 
mountains, the waters of the fea, the begin- 
nings and the courfes of rivers, the immenfity 
of the ocean, but they neglect themfelves.” 

‘ [take God and my brother to witnefs that 
what I fayis true. I was {truck with the fin- 
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gularity of an accident; the application of which 
it was fo eafy for me to make. 

¢* After having fhut the book, I secolleted 
what happened to St. Auguftin and St. An- 
thony on the like occafion, and, believing I 
could not do better than imitate thefe great 
faints, I left off reading, and gave myfelf up to 
the crowd of ideas which prefented themfelves, 
on the folly of mortals, who, neglecting their 
moft noble part, confufe themfelves with vain 
objects, and go to feek that with difficulty 
abroad, which they might eafily meet with at 
home. “If,” faid I, “ I have undergone fomuch 
labour and fatiguc, that my body may be nearer 
heaven ; what ought I not to do and to fuffer 
that my foul may come there alfo ?” 

«In the midft of thefe contemplations I was 
fot, without perceiving it, to the bottom of 
the hill, with the, fame fafety, and lefs fatigue, 
than I went up. A fine clear moon favoured 
our return. While they were preparing our 
fupper, I fhut myfelf up in a corner of the 
houfe, to give you this account, and the re- 
flections it produced in my mind. You fee, 
my father, that I hide nothing from you. I with 
I was always able to tell you not only what I 
do, but even what I think. Pray to God that 
my thoughts, now alas! vain, and wandering, 
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folid good.’ 

Petrarch often decieed into the moft defert 
places ; and if by accident he met with Laura’ 
in the ftreets of Avignon, he avoided her, and 
paffed fwiftly to the other fide. This affectation 
difpleafed her. Meeting him one day, fhe 
looked at him with more kindnefs than ufual. 
Perhaps fhe wifhed to preferve a lover of fuch 
reputation ; or could not be infenfible to the 
tonftancy of his affection. A favour fo un- 
hoped for from Laura teftored Petrarch to hap- 
pinefs, and put an end toall his boafted refolu- 
tio. When he paffed a few days without 
{ecing her, he felt an irrefiftible defire to fee her 
in thofé places fhe frequented. She behaved 
to him with more eafe; he withed to affure 
Ker of his love by the moft tender expreffions, 
or at leaft by his fighs and tears; but the dig- 
nity of Laura’s countenance and behaviour 
rendered him motionlefs: his fenfes were fuf- 
pended, his tears dried up, and his words ex- 
pired upon his lips. His eyes could alone 
exprefs the féelings of his foul. In a fonnet he 
fays: , 

‘ You could not without compaffion behold 
the image of death ftamped on my face; a 
kind regard, a word dictated by frierrdfhip has 
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reftored me to life. That I yet breathe is your 
precious gift. Difpofe of me, for you are the 
reviver of my foul; you alone, beautiful Laura, 
poffefs both the keys to my heart.’ 

The poets imagined their heart to have two 

doors, the one leading to pleafure, the other to 
pain. It is to this pesseuen rele Petrarch 
alludes. 
_ Laura wifhed to be beloved by Petrarch, but 
with fuch refinement that he fhould never 
fpeak of his love. Whenever he attempted 
the moft diftant expreffion of this kind, fhe 
treated him with exceffive rigour; but when 
fhe faw him in defpair, his countenance lan- 
guifhing, and his fpirits drooping, fhe then re- 
animated him by fome trifling kindnefs; a 
look, a gefture, or a word, was fufficient. 

This mixture of feverity and compaftfion, fo 
ftrongly marked*in the lines of Petrarch, is the 
key to a right judgment of Laura’s character. 
It was thus fhe held for twenty years the affec- 
tions of a man the moft ardent and impetuous, 
without the fmalleft ftain to her honour; and 
this was the method fhe thought beft adapted to 
_ the temper and difpofition of Petrarch. 

_ Whenever Laura had reafon to complain of 
him, it was cafy to perceive her difpleafure : 
her hair was difturbed, the caft down her eyes, 
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turned ¢ away her head, and made hafte out of 
his fight. 

~ One day, more courageous than ufual, Pe- 
trarch ventured to fpeak of his love and con- 
ftancy, notwithftanding the rigour with which 
fhe treated him, and reproved her for the man- 
ner in which fhe behaved to the mott faithful 
and difcreet of lovers. 

‘As foon as ] appear, you turn away your 
eyes; you recline your head; and your coun- 
tenance is troubled. Alas! I percerve you fu iffer. 
O Laura! why thefe cruel manners? Could 
you tear yourfelf from a heart where you have 
taken fuch deep root, I fhould commend your 
feverity. Ina barren and uncultivated foil the 
plant that languifhes requires a kinder fun; but 
you muft for ever live in my heart. Since then 
it is your deftiny, render your fituation ne 
difagreeable.’ 

There arc two ftages of Petrarch’s love: the 
one when Laura was in that age of innocence 
in which there is no fufpicion; when fhe 
treated him with politenefs, and with kindnefs, 
becaufe fhe faw nothing in his manner that op- 
pofed fuch treatment. On his part he behaved 
with tendernefs and efteem, and fhe enjoyed 
at eafe the pleafures of his converfation. The 
confidence with which this infpired him, and 
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the delight he felt in her prefence, encouraged 
him, though with a trembling voice, to exprefs 
his love. Laura replied with an agitated coun- 
tenance, ‘ I am not, Petrarch, I am not the 
perfon you fuppofe me.’ Petrarch was thunder- 
ftruck, and could not open his mouth. Laura 
forbids him to appear before her; he writes to 
her to befeech her pardon: fhe is fti]] more of- 
fended, and avoids all occafions of feeing him. 
Petrarch weeps and fighs inceffantly ; ; and Lau- 
ya deprives him of her fociety for a long time; 
but, on his falling fick, permits him at laft to 
fee, and to fpeak to her. He again hazards 
fomething about his affection, and the treats 
him with more feverity than ever. He be- 
comes outrageous, and in defpair calls death to 
his fuccour, and goes wandering ; about in the 
| moft frightful and folitary deferts: love follows 
him every where. 

A philofophical curiofity leads Petrarch ta 
travel to France and Germany ; but {carcely is 
he fet out when he repents, and defires to re~ 
turn. He feels that he cannot live without 
Laura, In tray erfing the foreft of | Ardenne he 
believes her to be in every objegt he fees, and 
in every echo he hears: when he: is near Lyons, 
his. tranfports are inexpreffible at the- fight of 
the Rhone, becaufe that river wafhes the walls 
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of the city where. Laura refides. When he ar- 
rives at Avignon, . he finds her in the fame dif- 
pofition he left her, as auftere and intractable 
on the fubje& of love; and he complains that 
he could difcover nothing in her eyes but anger 
and difdain. 

This was his firft {ftate. He had yet never 
felt remorfe; on the contrary, the modefty of 
Laura, her virtue, the innocence of her life, the 
graccs of her converfation, had given him. fo 
high an idea of her, that he thought he could do 
nothing fo honourable as to cultivate this love, 

_ © What a felicity is it for thee,’ he would 
fay to himfelf, ‘ to have dared thus high to raife 
thy vows of love. She has kindled in thy heart 
a flame, that in difengaging thee from licen- 
tious pleafures, fought by unthinking mortals, 
directs thee to that fovereign good which ig 
the reward of virtue.’ 

But when Petrarch returned from his jour- 
ney, he began to feel fome remorfe for afcribing 
fo much to any created being, though perfect 
as Laura herfelf. He refle¢ted that his heart 
was formed for his Creator, and could never be 
happy till fixed on God. The exhortations of 
father Dennis were probably the caufe of this 
remorfe. 

In his letters he fays: 
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~ € How much time have you wafted on that 
Laura! How many uielef S sd have you taken 
in thofe woods !’ 

But the fmalleft incident was fafficient | to 
unhinge his philofophy, and ftagger every re- 
folution he had formed to calm his mind. One 
day he obferved a country girl wafhing the veil 
of Laura. <A fudden trembling feized him; 
and, though the dog-ftar raged, he fhivered as in 
the depth of winter. Every other object was 
concentrated in this paffion. It was not pof- 
fible for him to apply to ftudy, or the conduct 
of his affairs. His foul was like a field of bat- 
tle, where his heart and reafon held continual 
engagements. 

‘ It was this, fays he, ‘ ise er with 
the clouds of grief thofe delightful years of life 
which by nature feem confecrated to joy and 
pleafure.’ 

After contemplating his paft and eo: 
{tate : 

‘ Ten years,’ fays he, ‘ has grief aes upon 
me; a flow poifon confumes my body; hardly 
have I ftrength to drag along my weakened 
limbs. I muft get out of this dreadful fituation; 
I muft recover. my liberty.’ 

He determined therefore again to travel, and. 
try the effects of abfence. We have already 
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mentioned the defire he had to vifit Rome, and - 
perform his promife to the bifhop of Lombes. 
He had likewife a ftrong temptation to go to 
Paris;' having promifed fome friends he left 
there he would foon return. At the head of 
thefe friends were father Dennis, and Robert de 
Bordi, whom the pope had juft made chancellor 
of the church of Paris, with the canonry of No- 
tre Dame. 

Robert de Bordi was defcended from one of 
the richeft and moft confiderable families in 
Florence. He came when very young to pur- 
fue his ftudies at Paris, according to the cuftom 
of the Florentines, who have great emulation. 
He made fo rapid a progrefs, that the doctors of 
this celebrated univerfity had a fort of venera- 
tion for his genius. In truth he was a man of 
extraordinary merit, a great philofopher, and a 
found divine. He appeared with diftin¢ction in 
the council of Vincennes, where the opinion 
of John XXII. concerning the vifion of God 
was condemned. We are obliged to him for 
having preferved to us the difcourfes of St. 
Auguftin, which would probably have been loft 
if he had not taken the pains to collect them. — 

Before we fpeak of Petrarch’s journey, which 
he at laft determined fhould be to Italy, we 
mutt infert a circumftance of reproach to his 
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character. In the early part of his life he had a 
miftrefs who behaved to him with lefs rigour 
than Laura, and by whom he had a fon called 
John, and a daughter a few years after: they 
will both appear in the courfe of thefe me- 
motrs. 7 

After having obtained with difficulty the 
permiffion of cardinal Colonna, and taken 
leave of his friends, Petrarch fet out fram Avig- 
non in the beginning of December, 1336, to 
go to Marfeilles, where he embarked in a fhip 
which was juft fetting fail to Civita-Vecchia. 
He concealed his name, and gave himfelf out 
for a pilgrim going to worfhip at Rome. Who 
ean exprefs the joy he felt when from the deck 
he could difcover the coaft of Italy! that dear 
country after which he had fo long fighed ! 
When he was landed, he perceived a laurel 
tree: in his firft emotion he ran towards it: 
and too much befide himfelt ta obferve his 
fteps, he fell into a brook which he mutt crofs 
to arrive at the wifhed-for obje@&. This falt 
eaufed him to fwoon. Always accupicd with 
Laura, he fays: 

‘On thofe fhores, wafhed by the Tyrrhene 
fea, I beheld that {tately laurel which always 
warms my imagination. Love impelled me 
towards it. I flew, and through my impatience 
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fell breathlefs in the intervening ftream. I was 
alone and in the woods, yet I blufhed at my 
-heedleffnefs; for to the refle¢ting mind no 
_witnefs is requifite to excite the emotions of 
fhame.' 

It was not eafy for Petrarch to pafs from the 
coaft of Tufcany to Rome; for the war be- 
tween the Urfins and the Colonnas, which 
was renewed with more fury than ever, filled 
all the furrounding places with armed men. 
As he had no efcort, he went to the cattle of 
Capranica, at ten leagues diftance fram Rome. 
He was well received by Orfo count of Anguil- 
lora, who had efpoufed Agnes Colonna, fiftey 
of the cardinal and of the bifhop. He wasa 
man of underftanding, and fond of letters. 
The defcription of this caftle and its environs 
is contained in the following letter ot “Petrarch’s 
to cardinal Colonna. 

: Capranica is the very fituation I could with 
for, confumed as I am by anxicty. Tt was for- 
merly an uncultivated place, full of thickets 
and wild trees, where the goats came to browfe, 
and from whence it took its name. The beau- 
ty of the fituation and the natural fertility of 
the foil drew men by degrees to fettle there. 
They builta fortrefs on the moft elevated part, 
and as many | houfes as the compafs of a nar- 
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row hill could admit. From the top of this 
hill they difcover mount Soracte, celebrated 1 in 
this line of Horace: s Ate 4 


si See — Soraéte ftands, white with deep fnows.”. 


The lake Cimirus, of which Virgil fpeaks, and 
Sutri, -a town of Ceres, are but two thoufand 
paces diftant. The air of Capranica 1s very 
clear. Around it are a great number of little 
hills, which are not difficult of accefs ; feveral 
fpacious caverns; and to the fouth a thick 
wood, which is a fhelter from the burning heats 
of noon. The hill reclines on the north fide, 
and difcovers fields in fult bloom, where the 
bees delight to dwell. Several fountains of 
{weet water ghde along the valleys; and in 
the wood and on the hills deer, ftags, kids, and 
all forts of tame cattle, are feen to wander and 
graze. Birds of all kinds are heard to fing, 
and in general all things are found here which 
belong to the fineft and moft cultivated coun- 
tries, without reckoning the lakes, the rivers, 
and a neighbouring fea, which are among the 
richeft prefents of nature. 

‘ Peace was the only thing which I could 
not meet with in this delightful fituation. [| 
know not whether fate or fome crime of the- 
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nation has drawn on them the fcourge of war. 
The fhepherd, inftcad of guarding againft the 
wolves, goes armed into the woods to defend 
himfelf from the enemy. The labourer, in a 
coat of. mail, ufes a lance inftead of a goad to 
drive along his cattle. The fowler draws his 
nets, covered with a fhield. The fitherman 
carries a {word, inftead of a line to hook his 
fifh. And, what is ftill more extraordinary, the 
native draws water from the wells in an old 
rufty helmet, inftead of a pail. In a word, 
arms here are ufed as tools and implements fox 
all the labours of the field, and all the wants of 
men. In the night are heard dreadful howlings 
round the walls; in the day, terrible voices 
which cry out, without ceafing, “To arms! to 
arms!” What mufic, compared with thofe 
foft and harmonious founds that I drew from 
my lute at Avignon! This country is the 
image of hell; it breathes mOlune but hatred, 

war, and carnage. 

‘From this picture, who could believe that 
Capranica was the refidence of the mildeft and 
moft amiable of men? Orfo, count of Anquil-. 
lora, tranquil in the midft of this confufion, 
lives with his wife in the happieft union, gives 
the moft obliging’ reception to his guefts, 
governs his vaflals with a ftrictnefs tempered — 
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tempered with love, cultivates the Mules, and 
feeks the fociety of men of learning. Ag- 
nes Colonna, his wife, is one of thofe womert 
who can only be praifed by a filent admuira- 
tion, fo much does fhe rife above all that can 
be faid to her honour. 

‘ Thefe charming hofts make that place de- 
lightful which would elfe be terrible from the 
horrots of war. Though I greatly defire the 
fight of Rome, and the friends I know there, } 
feel not that inquietude men experience as they 
approach nearer the object of their defires. 
am as tranquil in this houfe as I could be even 
in the temple of peace herfelf. And, as we ac- 
cuftom ourfelves infenfibly to all things, I walk 
without arms and without dread on thofe hills 
which are the fcenes of war. I hear them 
found the charge; I fee armed troops engage 
with one another; the clafhing of fwords, and 
the cries of the combatants, do not prevent 
my meditating as in my clofet, and labouring 
to amufe pofterity.’ 

When Petrarch was arrived at Capranica, he 
difpatched a courier to the bifhop of Lombes 
to inform him where he was, and that he 
kn¢w no method of getting to him in the 
mid{t of fo many dangers; all the roads which 
led to Rome being, occupied by the enemy, 
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The bifhop expreffed great joy on hearirig of 
his arrival, and ordered him to wait his com- 
ing. i | 
This prelate came to Capranica with Ste- 
phen Colonna his brother, fenator of Rome: 
They had with them only a troop of a hun- 
dred horfe, and, as the enemy kept poffeffion of 
the country with more than five hundred, it 
was wonderful they met with no difficulty on 
their route; but the name and reputation of 
the Colonnas had fpread the alarm in the che- 
my's camp, and by this means made their way 
free and fafe. 

What a joy was it for the bifhop of Lombes 
to fee that friend again whom he fo tenderly 
loved; whofe works he read with pleafure ; 
and whofe coverfation had a thoufand charms ! 
The fenator was likewife delighted to fee Pe- 
trarch, whofe reputation had already fpredd far 
and wide. It is impoffible to exprefs Petrarch’s 
joy on beholding the prelate who was fo dear 
to him, and the hero for the fight of whom he 
had fo impatiently longed. They departed all 
together from Capranica with their little efcort, 
and arrived at Rome without any ikirmith, 
notwithftanding the meafures taken by their 
cnemies to intercept them. 

1337. Stephen Colonna in quality of. fee 
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nator refided in the capitol, where he lodged 
Petrarch, who could not contain his tranfports 
to find himfelf in a place which had been the 
theatre of thofe great events always prefent in 
his mind. 

It is much to be regretted that the ites 
which Petrarch wrote from Rome to cardi- 
nal Colonna are loft. Theré remains only a 
fragment of one dated from the capitol as fol- 
lows : 

‘ After having read the long account I gave 
you of Capranica, what will you not expect 
of me concerning Rome? The fubject is in« 
exhauftible. I am ftruck with the wonders I 
every where behold. Their variety confounds 
me, and I know not where to begin. . I recall 
to mind what you faid to me one day at Avig- 
non: ‘‘ Petrarch, do not go to Rome: that 
city will not anfwer the idea you have con: 
ceived of it; you will find nothing but ruins.” 
Thefe words impreffled my mind, and cooled 
my ardour. I had experienced that great ob- 
jects are often diminifhed by their prefence; 
but here I found it otherwife. My ideas of 
Rome are enlarged, not diminifhed ; its ruins 
have fomething grand and majeftic, which im- 
prefs me with veneration. And, far from being 


furprifed that Rome fhould have fubdued the 
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world, I rather wonder that the conqueft was 
not carlier accomplifhed.’ 

Petrarch was received and treatéd in the 
houfe of the Colonnas as one of the family ; 
and they contended which fhould fhew him 
the moft friendfhip. Old Colonna, who knew 
him at Avignon, loaded him with favours, and 
with eagernefs pointed out to him all the cu- 
riofities in Rome. But of all the family, Jean 
de St. Vit, the brother of Stephen Colonna, 
was the moft happy in Petrarch. This old 
man, who had been exiled from Avignon by 
his enemies, found more charms than ever in 
his wit and converfation, and was ufeful to 
him in his refearches after Roman antiquities, 
about which our poet was very inquifitive. Jean 
de St.Vit had made them his ftudy from his 
childhood, and was perhaps the only Roman 
of that time well acquainted with them, if we 
except Nicholas Rienzi, of whom I {hall foon 
{peak. 

Nothing appeared more sbeititisise to Pee 
trarch than the indifference of the Romans to 
thefe precious remains of antiquity. They had 
them continually before their eyes, but vouch- 
{afed them not the leaft obfervation. . ‘ The 
magnificence of Rome,’ fays he, ‘ and all that 
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can heighten its glory, are no where lets known 
than at Rome.’ 

Jean de St. Vit took him every day to walk 
‘within and around this great city. It hada 
wafte and defolate appearance, though it con- 
tained a vaft number of inhabitants. They 
took fcarcely a ftep without finding fomething 
to excite their admiration, and furnifh them 
with a fubject of difcourfe. At the end of their 
walk, they generally fat down to reft themfelves 
on the baths of Dioclefian, fome veftiges of 
which are ftill remaining. Sometimes they 
went upon the roof of this fine monument, 
where there was a clear air, a very extenfive 
view, and no one to interrupt them. 

Rome was at this time in a deplorable fitua- 
tion. The Colonnas at war with the Urfins, 
could not re-eftablifh the peace of the city, or 
reftore its ancient luftre. It was continually a 
prey to the evils of war. Nothing was to be 
feen in the ftreets but ruins: the churches fall- 
ing to pieces; the altars fpoiled of their orna- 
ments. The priefts were interrupted. in the 
performance of their offices. Strangers could 
not refort thither; for the highways were in- 
fefted with robbers, to whom the city, and 
even the churches, fervéed for a retreat. No- 
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thing was heard of but rapes, murders, adul- 
teries, and aflaffinations. Audacioufnefs reign- 
ed; juftice was dumb; indulgence rendered 
the guilty more préfumptuous ; and the nobles, 
divided among themfelves, only agreed in op- 
preffing the people. If Petrarch was touched 
to obferve the wretched ftate of Rome, and the 
decay of its ancient monuments, he was re- 
paid by viewing the amiable and di@inguithed' 
behaviour of the Roman ladies. 
~ € Tt is with reafon,’ fays he, ‘ that they are 
rcnowned above their fex; for they have the 
tendernefs and modefty of women, with the 
courage and conftancy of men.’ In the two 
fifters of cardinal Colonna, he affures us, were 
united the virtues and good qualities of the 
Greek and Roman heroines. As to the men, 
* They are,’ fays he, “a good fort of people, and 
affable when treated with civility; but they 
can bear no raillery in one particular, I mean 
that which refpects the honour of their wives. 
Far from being as traCtable as the Avigtions, 
who fuffer their wives to be taken from’ them 
without the leaft murmur, the Romans have 
always this fentence in their mouths: “ Smite 
us where you will, 2 we may but préferve the 
honour of our wives.’ : | 
‘The Romans,’ adds Pettus ‘ are not 
H 2 | 
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greedy of gain. I was aftonifhed, in fo great 
a city, to find fo few merchants and ufurers.’ 
A very different reprefentation of them from 
one given in the twelfth century. ‘ Beware of 
the Romans,’ fays St. Bernard; ‘ they are fe- 
ditious, jealous of their neighbours, and cruel 
towards ftrangers. Thcy love nobody, and 
nobody loves them.’ Their manners muft have 
undergone 4 great change in the {pace of two 
centuries, or Petrarch muft have been ftrangely 
partial to them. Hildcbert, archbifhop of 
Tours, {peaking of them in the fame century, 
fays, ‘ Rome would be happy if it had no 
lords, or if its nobles were honeft men.’ 

_ Notwithftanding all the endeavours of the 
bifhop of Lombes, he could not terminate the 
quarrel between the Urfins and his family. 
This was the prircipal object of his long refi- 
dence at Rome. He was difpleafed that his 
father had engaged in a war which might have 
fuch fatal confequences; and he took the 
liberty one day to fpeak with’ freedom, and 
fome feverity, on this fubje@&. Old Stephen, 
who, notwithftanding his great age, had yet 
much fire remaining, was hurt by thefe repre- 
fentations. He could not forgive the bifhop, 
and would not admit him into his prefence. 
Petrarch ufed the ftrongeft folicitations to en- 
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gage him to renew his ufual kindnefs to his 
fon, and at laft was fo happy as to fucceed. 

In a converfation with the venerable old 
man, foon after this union, there happened a 
fingular prediction, which Petrarch refers to af- 
terwards, in a letter to Stephen Colonna. 

‘Call to mind,’ fays he, ‘ that, walking to- 
gether one evening in the ftreet which leads 
from your palace to the capitol, we ftopped ; 
and, leaning on an old marble monument front- 
ing the ftreet that goes from the hills to the 
Tiber, we converfed on the ftate of your fa- 
mily. I had juft obtained a favour from you, 
which you had refufed to all your relations, 
It was to pardon the freedom of a fon againft 
whom you had conceived a violent difpleafure. 

« My fon is your friend,” faid you, “ but he 
has not refpected my age. You would have 
me pardon and reftore him to my love; I can 
refufe you nothing; I will pafs it entirely 
over, but I take this occafion to juftify myfelf. 
They pretend that, contrary to what befeems 
my age, I have engaged in a war which will 
defcend to my family after my death; an in- 
heritance of hatreds, quarrels, and dangers, 
with which it will be always agitated. I take 
God to witnefs, that it was only with a view 
to peace I entered into war. The weaknefs of 
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age, a certain degree of infenfibility which is 
fpread over my foul and all my fenfes, and, above | 
all, long expericnce, have given me a love of 
repofe, and make me figh for tranquillity. 
But I refufe no difficulties when they are ne- 
ceflary, and would rather confront death in 
battle, than drag out a fhameful old age in 
flavery. As to what regards my inheritance, 
alas!’ faid you, looking earneftly at me, your 
eyes bathed in tears, ‘‘ I would and IT ought 
to leave one to my children, but the fates have 
ordered it otherwife, by the overthrow of or- 
der, and the reign of contufion. It is myfelf— 
it is the decrepid old man before you, who 
will be the heir of all his children.” At thefe 
words grief bound up your heart, and you 
could proceed no further.’ 

“IT am not ignorant, fays Petrarch, ‘that 
God permits princes fometimes to torefee what 
will happen to their children: witnefs the em- 
peror Vefpafian, and many others. Neverthe- 
lefs, I gave little attention at that time to this 
prediion ; but when it was verified, I recol- 
lected and mentioned it to my friends.’ 

It is not certain how long Petrarch con- 
tinued at Rome, probably his ftay was but 
fhort. It appears, from a Latin epiftle of his to 
the bifhop. of Lombe, that his route was to- 
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wards the weft, and that he paffed the Py- 
rennean mountains. I doubt not he went to 
take poffeffion of his canonry at Lombes, which 
the pope had given him, with the expectation 
of the firft vacant prebend. He fays, in the 
fame epiftic, that he travelled along the coaft 
of Spain by Cadiz, and from thence to the 
fhores of the Britifh fea. The true mative of 
thefe journeys was probably the difguft and 
wearinefs of life which he felt in the city of 
Avignon, and that love of liberty which would 
have carried him to the extremitics of the 
earth. 

‘One of the moft difagreeable things,’ fays 
he, ‘in the courfe of my journey was, that _ 
when I went from my own habitation, I met 
with none who {poke Latin; and when I came 
home again, I had not my books, my conftant 
companions, fo that I was obliged to have re- 
courfe to my memory for amufement.’ 

All the journeys of Petrarch only ferved to 
increafe the idea he had always farmed of the 
fuperiority of Italy over France, England, Ger- 
many, and all the reft of the world. In ano- 
ther letter to a friend, he explains himfelf more 
particularly. 

‘ Formerly,’ fays Petrarch, ‘ France poflefled 
neither the gifts of Bacchus nor thofe of Mi- | 
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nerva. It is to Rome they owe the wine and 
the oil they gather; but the olive tree is ftill 
{carce in this kingdom, and they do not culti- 
vate thofe golden fruits which {catter fo de- . 
lightful a perfume, Their fheep yield not fo 
fine a wool. ‘The ftubborn foil opens not its 
bofom to give out the treafures it contains. It 
fends not forth its falutary waters, which, run- 
ning from the minerals, nature has placed as 
the remedy for the greateft part of our dif- 
eafes. 

‘In England they drink nothing but beer 
and cider. The beverage of Flanders is me» 
theglin. As wine cannot be tranfported but 
at a great price, few people can afford to 
drink it. 

‘I fhall not fpeak of thofe frozen climates 
which are waterad by the Danube, the Bog, 
andthe Tanais. They know neither Bacchus 
nor Minerva, and are little favoured by Ceres. 
Nature feems to have acted the part of a ftep- 
mother to all thefe countries. She has refufed 
fomething to every one of them. To fome fhe 
has given no forefts: they can only warm 
themfelves with turf. Others are full of 
marfhes, which exhaling corrupted vapours, 
the inhabitants have no water fit to dtink. 
Some there are where the land, covered. with 
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a barren fand, with heath and buthes, pro- 
duces nothing ufeful: and others which tigers, 
leopards, lions, and ferpents, render almoft un- 
inhabitable. Italy is the only country that na- 
ture has treated like a mother. She has given 
to it univerfal empire, talents, arts, all the ad- 
vantages of genius; and, above all, that lyre 
which caufed the Latins to triumph over the 
Greeks. In a word, it wants nothing but 
peace.’ | 

Petrarch affures us, that exercife and ab- 
fence had produced a happy effect upon his 
mind, that his foul became tranquil, and he 
was no longer agitated with thofe inward 
conflicts which deftroyed his health and his 
peace. ‘ The idea of Laura,’ fays he, ‘ lefs 
frequently prefents itfelf, and when it does, it 
has lefs power.’ Inftead of paffing whole 
nights in tears, he flept quietly, he was gay, 
every thing amufed him. He thought he was 
cured, and fmiled at the follies of love. 

Petrarch returned to Avignon in Auguft 
1337. No fooner did he arrive than he faw 
Laura; no fooner had he feen her, than his 
wound, fo newly clofed, burft open again, and 
his paffion feized him with more violence than 
ever. 
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©] defired ‘death,’ fays he. ‘I was even 
tempted to feek it in the violence of my an- 
guifh. As a pilot at fea dreads the rock on 
which he has been caft, fo did I dread the 
mecting with Laura. She was fick, but the 
near approach of death had not diminifhed the 
fuftre of her eyes. I trembled at her fhadow. 
The found of her voice deprived me of mo- 
tion.’ 

In this dreadful ftate, Petrarch faw he had 
no other refource but flight. He determined 
ta leave the city. of Avignon, which in other 
refpects alfa was infupportable to him. He af- 
fares us, the manner of its inhabitants, and the 
corruption of the court of Rome, were the true 
motives of his departure: perhaps alfo a fecret 
chagrin that he was not advanced to a fuperior 
poft, while many worthlefs perfons were raifed 
to the higheft dignities. 

‘To obtain fuch advantages,’ fays Petrarch, 
‘it 1s neceflary to frequent the palaccs of the 
great, ta flatter, promife, lic, diflemble, and de- 
ceive: qualities to which I was a firanger, I 
have no averfion to honours, but ta the me- 
thods of gaining them.’ 

* He fpeaks in the fame manner of riches. It 
is probable alfo that the defire of fame in the 
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purfuit of letters, as well as his fufferings from 
love, induced him to leave Avignon. 

Having determined this matter, he couldthink. 
of no fituation fo favourable to thefe views as 
Vauclufe: that delightful folitude which he 
went to fee when a fchoolboy at Carpentras, 
and which made at that age fo lively an im- 
preffion upon his mind. Petrarch tells us, he 
fometimes went there to moderate the ardour 
of his mind, by a view of the cool waters of 
that marvellous fountain, and the delightful 
fhades af the woads with which it was {fur- 
rounded. Refolving te fix his refidence there, 
he bought a little cottage with a {mall field ad- 
joining, and went with no other cempapions 
than his books. 

Vauclufe is one of thofe places in which 
nature delights to appear under a form the moft 
fingular and romantic. ‘Towards the coaft of 
the Mediterranean, and on a plain beautiful as 
the vale of Tempe, you diicover a little valley, 
enclofed by a barrier of rocks in the form of a 
horfe-fhoe. The rocks are high, bold, and 
grotefque ; and the valley is divided by a river, 
along the banks of which are extended mea- 
dows and paftures of a perpetual verdure. A 
path, which is on the left fide of the river, leads 
in gentle windings to the head of this vaft am- 
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phitheatre. There, at the foot of an enormous 
rock, and directly in front, you behold a pro- 
digious cavern hollowed by the hand of nature ; 
and in this cavern arifes a {pring as celebrated 
almoft as that of Helicon. 

When the waters of the fountain are lowe 
you may enter the cavern, the gloom of 
which is tremendous. It is a double cavern. 
The opening into the exterior is an arch fixty 
feet high; that of the interior thirty. Near 
the middle of. the cavern you fee an oval 
bafon, the longeft diameter of which ‘is one 
hundred and cight feet; and into this bafon, 
without jet or bubble, rifes that copious {tream 
which forms the river Sorgia. There is a 
common report that this fountain has never 
been fathomed. May not this proceed from 
the water's rluing with great impetuofity at 
the bottom, and thus forcing back the lead and 
line ? However this may be, you fee nothing 
but an expante of water, fmooth and tran- 
quil. 

The furface of the fountain is black. This 
appearance is produced by the depth of the 
fpring, the colour of the rocks, and the ob- 
fcurity of the cavern; for, in reality, nothing 
can be more perfectly clear and limpid than 
the water of this fpring. It {tains not the rocks 
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over which it paffes, nor does it produce cither 
weeds or mud. But, what is very extraor- 
dinary, though fo beautiful to the eye, it is 
harfh to the tafte, crude, heavy, and difficult to 
digeft. It is excellent however for tanning and 
dying; and is faid to promote the growth of a 
plant which fattens oxen and hatches chickens. 
Strabo, and Pliny the naturalift, fpeak of this 
peculiarity. ) 

In the ordinary ftate of the fountain, the 
water falls away through fome cavities under 
the rocks, and afterwards returns to the day, 
and commences its courfe as a river. But 
during the {well about the fpring equinox, and 
fometimes alfo after heavy rains, there is an 
aftonifhing accumulation. The waters roll on 
with a lofty head to the opening of the cavern, 
and are precipitated and dafhed along the rocks 
with the noife of thunder. The tumult how- 
ever foon ceafes; the waters are peaceably re- 
ceived into a decp and commodious channel, 
and form a moft delightful river, navigable to 
its very fource. This river is in its progrefs 
divided into various branches, waters many 
parts of Provence, receives feveral other ftreams, 
reunites its branches, and falls into the Rhone 
near Avignon. 
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Petrarch thus beautifully moralifes on this 
uncommon fubject : | 
. € Seneca obferves, that the pee of great 
rivers infpire us with a kind of veneration. And 
that, where a river butfis out at once, altars 
fhould be erected. And I call heaven to witnefs,’ 
adds he, ‘ it is my firm refolution to dedicate 
one to the fountain of Vauclufe, ds foon as my 
{cattered faculties are a little collected. This 
altar fhall be raifed in the garden which hangs 
over the fountain. It fhall not however be de- 
dicated, like thofe of Seneca, to the gods of the 
tivers, or the nymphs of the fountains, but to 
the Virgin Mother of that God who has de- 
ftroyed the altars and demolifhed the temples 
_ of all other gods.’ 

Such was the language of Petrarch ten years 
after his firft retisement to Vauclufe. But it 
‘was not the language of a heart as yet frecd 
from the charms of love. The hiftory of his 
mind during this folitude is beft collected from 
_hts own works. 

In one eof his letters, written about this time, 
he fays : 

‘ Here I make war upon my fenfes, and treat 
them as my enemies. My eyes, wliich have 
drawn me intoa thoufand difficulties, fee no 
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longer either gold or precious ftones, of ivory or 
purple; they behold hothing, fave the firma- 
ment, the water, and the rocks. The only fe- 
male who comes within their fight, 1s a fwarthy 
old woman, dry and parched as the Lybian 
deferts. My.ears are no longer courted by 
thofe harmonies of inftruments or voiccs which 
have often tranfported my foul: they heat 
nothing but the lowing of cattle, the bleating 
of fheep, the warbling of birds, and the mur- 
murs of the ftrcam. | 

‘I keep filence from morn to night. There 
is no one to conyverfe with; for people con- 
{tantly employed, either in fpreading thcir nets, 
or taking care of their vines and orchards, have 
no knowledge of the intercourfes of the world, 
or the converfations of foeicty. I often con- 
tent myfelf with the brown bread of my old 
fifherman, and even cat it with pleafure; and 
when Iam ferved with white, I almoft always 
return it. | 

‘ This old fifherman, who is hard as tron; 
earneftly remonftrates againft my manner of 
life ; fays it is too hardy, and affures me  can- 
not long hold out. I am, on the contrary, con- 
vinced that if is more cafy to accuftom one’s 
felf to a plain dict, than to the luxuries of a 
feaft. Figs, raifins, nuts, and almonds, thefe 
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are my delicacies. Iam fond of the fith with 
which this river abounds; it 1s an entertain-~ 
ment to fee them caught, and I fometimes 
employ myfelf in fpreading the nets. As to 
my drefs, here is an entire change 3 you would 
take me for a labourer or a fhepherd. 

‘My manfion refembles that of Cato, or 
Fabricius: my whole houfehold confifts of a 
dog and my old fifherman. His cottage is 
contiguous to mine: when I want him, I call; 
when I no longer ftand in need of him, he re- 
turns to his cottage. I have made myfelt two 
gardens, which _pleafe me marvelloufly; I do 
not think they are to be equalled in all the 
world. And muft I confefs to you a more 
than female weaknefs, with which Iam haunt- 
ed? I am pofitively angry that there is any 
thing fo beautiful out of Italy. They are my 
Tranfalpine Parnaflus. | 

‘One of thefe gardens is fhady, formed for 
contemplation, and facred to Apollo. It hangs 
over the fource of the river, and 1s terminatcd 
by rocks, or places acceffible only to birds, 
The other is nearer my cottage, of an afpect 
lefs fevere, and devoted to Bacchus; and, what 
is extremely fingular, it is in the middle of a 
rapid river. The approach to it is over a ridge 
of rocks which communicates with the garden; 
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and there is a natural ‘grotto under the rock, 
which gives it the appearance of a ruftic bridge. 
Into this grotto the rays of the fun never pe- 
netrate. I am confident it much refembles 
the place where Cicero fometimes went to de- 
claim. It invites to ftudy. 

‘ Hither I retreat during the noon-tide hours: 
my mornings are engaged upon the hills, and 
my evenings either in the meadows or in the 
garden facred to Apollo. It is fmall, but 
moft happily fuited to roufe the moft fluggifh 
{pirit, and clevate it to the {kies. Here would 
I moft willingly pafs my days, was I not too 
near Avignon, and too far from Italy. For why 
fhould I conceal this weaknefs of my foul! I 
love Italy, and I hate Avignon. The peftilen- 
tial influence of this horrid place empoifons 
the pure air of Vauclufe, and will compel me 
to quit my retirement.’ , 

To another friend he writes this eloquent in- 
vitation ; 

‘ Here is no tyrant to intimidate, no proud 
citizen to infult, no wicked tongue to calum- 
niate. Neither quarrels, clamours, law-fuits, 
nor the din of war. We are ftrangers to 
avarice, ambition, and envy; and have no great 
lords to whom court muft be paid. Every 
thing breathes joy, freedom, and fimplicity. 

VOL. I. I 
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Our lot is neither that of poverty nor riches; 
but a fweet, modeft, and fober rufticity. The 
inhabitants are innocent, tractable, and unac- 
quainted with arms. Our chief, good, affable, 
and a lover of honeft folks. The air healthy, 
the winds foft, the country open, the fprings 
pure, and the river full of fifh, We have 
fhady woods, cool grottos, green lawns, ena- 
melled paftures, and hills facred to Baccnus and 
Minerva. 

‘ As to what refpects the mere body, no one 
takes lefs trouble about it than myfelf.. But I 
can tell you in one word, that every thing that 
liveth upon the earth, or that moveth in the 
waters, 1s here, as in the terreftrial Paradife, to 
fpeak in the language of the divines; or as in 
the fields of Elyfium, to fpeak in that of the, 
poets.. A voluptyary, who was in fearch of the 
greatetft dainties, would be eafily accommo- 
dated in this neighbourhood.’ 

In another letter toa friend we have a ae 
ture in a very different ftyle : 

‘ Oft in the midft of fummer, when I had 
ended my midnight prayers, and the moon 
fhone bright, have I been irrefiftibly impelled 
to wander over the fields, or afcend the hills. 
Oft, at this filent hour, have I walked alone 
into the cavern, where no one even in the day 
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and ia company can entér without emotion. 

I feel a kind of pleafure in doing this: but it is 
a pleafure mixed with horror.’ 

Petrarch retired to this delightful fpot to 
‘cure himfelf of his paffion, and indulge his 
tafte for letters; but in vain. 

“I may hide myfelf,’ fays he, ‘ among the 
rocks, and in the woods, but there are no places 
fo wild or folitary whither the torments of aie 
do not purfue me. 

‘ Thrice, in that dark and lonely hour when 
nought but ghaftly fhades 1s feen or heard, 
Laura with ftedfaft look approached my bed, 
and claimed her flave. My limbs were froze 
with fear; my blood fled from my veins, and 
rufhed upon my heart. Trembling I rofe ere 
morn, and left a houfe where all I faw alarm- 
ed me. I climbed the rocks; J ran into the 
woods, watching with fearful eyes this dread- 
ful vifion: I may not be believed, but ftill it 
followed ;—here I perceived it ftarting from a 
tree—there nifing from a fountain—now rt 
defcended from the rocks, or floated on the 
clouds. Surrounded thus, {tood transfixed 
with horror 

1338. Petrarch pafled near a year. in ‘this 
retreat: the domeftics who ferved him at 
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Avignon defired their difmiffion, for they could 
not bear to lead. fuch reclufe lives. 

He gives this character of his fifherman, who 
was his domeftic at Vauclufe. 

‘He is,’ fays he, ‘an aquatic animal, ened? 
up among fountains and rivers, and feeking 
his livelihood in the rocks; but a very good 
man, merry, docile, and obedient. To fay 
fimply, that he was faithful. would be too 
little ; for he was fidclity itfelf. He under- 
ftood agriculture, and every thing relative to 
a country life. It was a maxim with him, 
that whatever was fown the eighth of the ides. 
of February, in the foil of Vauclufe, could not 
fail of being fruitful.’ 

He had a wife, of whom Petrarch has given 
this defcription in a letter to one of his friends. 

‘ Her face isofo withered, fo {corched by 
the fun, that was you to fee her, you would 
think you beheld the deferts of Lybia or Ethi- 
opia. If Helen, Lucretia, or Virginia, had 
poffeffed faces like hers, Troy would have ex- 
ifted {till; Tarquin would not have been driven 
from his kingdom, nor Appius have died in 
prifon. But though the face of my farmer’s 
wife is black, nothing can be whiter than her 
foul. She does not feel the want of beauty ; 
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and to look on her one would even fay, it be- 
came her to be ugly. No creature was ever 
fo faithful, humble, and laborious. 

‘ At the feafon when the grafhoppers can 
{carcely fupport the heat of the fun, fhe paffles 
her life in the fields ; her hardy {kin defies even 
the fury of the dog-days. At night, when fhe 
returns, fhe works in her houfe like a young 
perfon juft rifen from fleep. Never any com- 
plaints, never the leaft murmur, nothing that 
fhews the fmalleft variation of temper, efcapes 
her. She lies on a bed of leaves; all her food 
is a black gritty bread ; her drink a fharp wine, 
which taftes like vinegar, and with which fhe 
mixes a great deal of water. If any one pre- 
fents her with more delicate food fhe rejects 
it, becaufe it 1s not what fhe has been accuf- 
tomed to,’ 

Petrarch had hired this houfe from a pea- 
fant; it was an uncomfortable dwelling, but 
he rebuilt it in the moft fimple manner. His 
beft friends came feldom to fee him, and, when 
they did, made but a fhort ftay. Others 
went only from the mere principle of charity, 
and as we fhould go to fee fick people or pri- 
foners. Gui Settimo himfelf, that companion, 
that faithful friend, who had never left him 
from his childhood, had not the courage tq 
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follow him into this folitude. He was in the, 
buftle of the world, and, foliciting a place at. 
court, was called to the bar. But when he. 
could fteal a few moments from the hurry of 
bufinefs, he- went to pafs them in this retreat: 
with his friend, and fard with him, ‘ This is. 
a port, where | came to fhelter myfelf from the. 
tempefts of the world.’ 

The other friends of Petrarch wrote to a 
fomeune: to excufe themfclves for not feeing 
him more frequently. 

- € It is not poffible to live as you do,’ faid 
they to him. ‘ The life you lead is contrary 
to nature. In the winter you fit lke an owl 
in the corner of your chimney. Inthe fummer 
you roam about the fields'without ceafing ;. or, 
if by chance you are found, it 1s repofing your- 
{elf under the fhade of a tree.’ | 

‘ Thefe friends of-mine, fays Petrarch, ‘ re- 
gard the pleafures of the world as the fupreme 
good ; they de not comprehend that it 1s pof- 
fible to renounce thefe pleafures. They are 
ignorant of my refources, I have friends 
whofe fociety is delightful to me; they are 
perfons of all countries, and of all ages; dif- 
tinguifhed in war, in council, and in letters. 
Eafy to live with, always at my command. 
They come at my call, and return when I de- 
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fire them : they are never out of humour, and 
they anfwer all my queftions with readinefs. 
Some prefent in review before me the events 
of paft ages ; others reveal to me the fecrets of 
nature; thefe teach me how to live, and thofe 
how to die: thefe difpel my melancholy by 
their mirth, and amufe me by their fallies of 
wit; and fome there are who prepare my 
foul to fuffer every thing, to defire nothing, 
and to become thoroughly acquainted with it- 
{elf.: In a word, they open a door to all the 
arts and fciences. As a reward of fuch great 
fervices, they require only a corner of my little 
houfe, where they may be fafely fheltered from 
the depredations of their enemies. In fine, I 
carry them with me into the fields, the filence 
of which fuits them better than the bufinefs 
and tumults of cities.’ 

The village of Vauclufe is in the diocefe of 
Cavaillon, and is fubject to it in fpirituals and 
temporals ; the bifhop is fovereign. Cavaillon 
is a little neat town delightfully fituated at the 
foot of a mountain near Durance, four leagues 
from Avignon, and two from the fountain 
of Vauclufe. Petrarch gives this account of 
it: 

‘ This town is neither large, well peopled, 
nor well built. It has only name and an- 
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tiquity; it is fpoken of as an ancient city, in 
fome authentic memoirs about fifty years be- 
fore Chrift, at the time that Julius Czefar con- 
quered Britain. It was formerly built on the 
mountain, and was a Roman colony, as ap- 
pears from the medals of Lepidus.. My friend 
Socrates faid pleafantly enough, that it was 
like the little town which, according to fome 
writers, king Agbarus offered to Jefus Chritft. 
This bifhopric refembles its poffeffor; it is 
equal to the greateft in dignity, and enjoys the 
freedom of the leatt. 

- € Philip of Cabaffole has poffeffed it three 
years; he was of an ancient and noble family, 
divided into two branches; one of them re- 
fided at Avignon, the other at Cavaillon; he 
was of the fecond branch, and not arrived at 
the age prefcribed by the canons when he was 
made bifhop. One-wf his brothers, called John 
Elzeor, was at that time fent from the king 
of Naples to the court of the pope. This fa- 
mily have always been attached to the houfe. 
of Anjou, which has loaded them with bene- 
fits. Philip received his education at Cavaillon, 
the place of his birth; he was made canon be- 
fore he was twelve years old, thirteen years af- 
ter archdeacon, and provoft the year follow- 


ing. Three years after he had the bifhopric, 
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vacant by the death of Goufridi, who had 
been apothecary, phyfician, and favourite, of 
John XXII.” | 

All contemporary authors fpeak of Philip of 
Cabaffole as a man of diftinguifhed merit: in 
the government of his diocefe he was juft and 
impartial; the popes employed him in feveral 
nice and important offices, in which he cons 
ducted himfelf with wifdom and dexterity, 
His mind was well cultivated, and enriched 
with a variety of knowledge; he gave all 
thofe moments to ftudy which were not em- 
ployed in public affairs. In the library of St, 
Victor at Paris there are fome works of his 
in manufcript which have never been printed. 
Petrarch gives his eulogium in two words, 
‘ He was,’ fays he, ‘a great man with a little 
bifhopric.’ His merit afterwards raifed him te 
the higheft dignities in the church. | 

Petrarch knew this prelate only by fight 
when he took the refolution to fix at Vauclufe : 
as foon as he got there he went to pay his duty. 
to him as his bifhop and his Jord. Philip of 
Cabaffole loved men of wit and letters; he was. 
acquainted with Petrarch’s high reputation, 
gave him the moft obliging reception, and 
exprefied great joy to fee him fixed in his 
diocefe. 
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© He received me,’ faid Petrarch, ‘ as of old 
St. Ambrofe received St. Auguftin, as a father 
and a bithop ; ; he afterwards vouchfafed to ad~ 
mit me to the ftrifteft intimacy, and came 
fometimes to Vauclufe with no other view than 
to fee me.’ 

The bithop of Cavaillon had a caftle at Vau- 
clufe, placed on the top of a rock, of which 
there remain now only the ruins. Its approach 
appears inacceffible, and it is difficult to com- 
prehend how it could ever be inhabited ; we 
fhall fee, however, that Philip ‘de Cabaffole 
went there frequently. The people of that 
country fhew thefe ruins as the remains of the 
houfe of Petrarch, but they are miftaken, for 
it was much lower, and nearer the river and 
the village. It was not long after this prelate 
became acquainted with Petrarch, that he had 
the misfortune to fofe one of his brothers, 
called Ifnord: he was a knight of St. John of 
Jerufalem, and died in the flower of his age 
during a voyage on the Red fea. As foon as 
our poet heard this melancholy news, he went 
to Cavaillon to condole with the bifhop on his 
lofs. He found him extremely affected, but 
calm as became a man of his dignity. 

When Petrarch returned to Vauclufe, he 
wrote the bifhop a letter, in which he places 
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before him every motive which could foften 
his grief: and at the fame time mentions with 
admiration the becoming manner jn which he 
received the compliments made him on this 
occafion. 

In the anfwer this prelate returned to Pe- 
eraich he appeared moft touched with the 
manner of his brother’s death, and bitterly la- 
ments that, as he loft his life on the fea, his 
body had not received the honours of burial. 

_ Petrarch took up the pen again, and taxed 
Philip with a weaknefs more natural to a wo- 
man thana bifhop. He proves that the place 
of interment can never have any influence on 
our happinefs in the other world, and he takes 
this occafion to fpeak of ancient cuftoms with 
refpect to the burial of the dead. He afferts, 
that the cuftom of reducing the body to afhes 
was not an ancient one among the Romans: 
that Lucius Sylla, the dictator, was the firft of 
the Cornelian family who ordered his body to 
be burnt after his death, from the fear they 
fhould treat him as he had treated Martus. 
His example was followed, though without the 
fame reafon, in thofe who came after him. 
Petrarch fhews in this letter that there are er- 
rors which proceed from habit; that certain 
things, which give us horror, are nothing tq 
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people accuftomed to them ; and that a man 
of underftanding fhould fhake off vulgar preju- 
dices, and feek the truth in the nature of things 
themfelves. | 

Petrarch had the happinefs to find another 
friend in the provoft of Cavaillon. Pons Sam- 
fon obtained that dignity by the promotion of 
Philtp de Cabaffole to the epifcopacy. Petrarch 
knew him fram his childhood, and they had 
f{tudied together. 

_ *He is juftly called Samfon,’ fays. Petrarch, 
‘for he has as much ftrength of mind as that 
fcourge of the Philiftines had of body.’ The pro- 
voft of Cavaillon joined to this a great know- 
ledge of letters, and a fweetnefs of manners, 
which rendered his fociety delightful. The 
bifhop loved him extremely. 

Petrarch, who had not feen him for fome 
time, was charmed to find him fo near, and 
to renew his former friendfhtp. 

We learn that Petrarch often received vifits 
in this folitude, which he had no reafon to 
expect or hope for, from perfons of rank and 
genius, who came from Italy and the remoteft 
parts of France with no other view than to fee 
and converfe with him. ‘ Some there were,” 
fays he, ‘who fent before them magnificent pre- 
fents, perfuaded that liberality-clears the way 
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and opens the doors.’ They affured him they 
came only to fee him; and, if they did not 
find him at Avignon, they fet out immediately 
for Vauclufe. He names only Peter de Poi- 
tiers, a man refpectable for his piety and his 
knowledge; he entered very young into the 
order of the Cordeliers ; he was afterwards pro- 
moted by the popes John and Clement to the 
priory of Cliffon, and the abbey of St. Javin de 
Poitiers. His genius, or rather the tafte of the 
age he lived in, led him to view every fubje@ 
in a moral light, which made his works de- 
ficient in variety. 

All Europe was at this time in motion, ex! 
pecting France to be invaded by the Englith. 
Edward III. at this time king of England, was 
a young prince full of fire, valour, and ambi- 
tion; and poffeffed all the qualities that form 
a hero and a conqueror. He difputed the 
crown with Philip of Valois, under pretext 
that, being nephew of the deceafed king by 
Ifabella his mother, he was a degree nearer 
than Philip, who was only his coufin-german. 
Philip oppofed the Salic law, which excluded 
females from the fuccefflion; the Englifh law- 
yers of this time, who acknowledged this law 
in France, maintained they had excluded fe- 
males, becaufe of their weak capacities, from 
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wearing, though they might tranfmit, the 
crown. But in the affembly of the nobles it 
was univerfally decided, that women could not 
give a right of which they were not in pof- 
feffion. 

This decifion en unjutt to Edward, 
and confirmed his enmity to France. It be« 
gan by little animofities. Edward received 
Robert of Artois with open arms, who had 
been banifhed from France for a falfehood he 
was guilty of in a procefs at law; and Philip 
returned the compliment by receiving David 
de Bruce, king of Scotland, dethroned by Ed- 
ward Baliol, whom the king of England fup- 
ported. 

_ The emperor Lewis of Bavaria took the fide 
of the Englifh, and declared war againtft 
France. He fummgned Humbert, the dau- 
phin of Vienna, who held his titles from the 
emperor, to aid him in this war. Philip; on his 
part, invited Humbert, as a vaflal of the crown 
to which his father had rendered homage, to 
come and join him at Amiens. Humbert, 
who was by no means of a warlike difpofition, 
found himfelf very critically fituated ; and he 
thought he might come off by ftanding neuter. 
Petrarch knew the dauphin well; he had feen 
him often at cardinal Colonna’s, when this 
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prince was at Avignon. He had exprefled a 
friendfhip for Petrarch, who was concerned to 
{ee him act a part contrary to his honour ; and 
he undertook to write to him, to draw him out 
of this lethargy, and to fhew him the fatal 
confequences which muft enfue from it. It is 
probable that cardinal Colonna, who loved 
Humbert, and was interefted in his glory, 
engaged Petrarch to write this letter, as fol- 
lows: | 

“My ditachinient to you forces me to break 
filence, and to write you a letter which, if 
it is read with the fame difpofition in which it 
was written, may contribute to your glory, 
and ought to increafe your kindnefs towards 
me. If the name of friend, with which you 
have honoured me, is not an empty title, I 
think it is my duty to roufe you from fleep, 
and to fet before you the great perils with 
which you are threatened. 

‘ You perceive what a war is kindling be- 
tween the kings ot France and England ; your 
anceftors have beheld nothing Ike it. All the 
princes and the nations of Europe are fet in 
motion. Never has a wider field of glory 
been opened for the bravery of warriors. Al- 
ready have thofe people taken up arms who 
inhabit the country between the Alps and the 
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acean. You alone live in peace in the midft 
‘of that whirlwind which encircles all. | 
-« Liften to Virgil, who afks, Can you 
fleep in the fituation you are in? Do you not 
fee the dangers that threaten you? Shame 
alone fhould have drawn you out of your le- 
thargy. While all the warriors in Europe are 
armed and expofed to the heat of the dog-days, 
can you remain buried in the bofom of luxury 
and eafe? You are young, noble, robuft, and 
powerful. You appeared, formerly, cager after 
glory ; what reftrains this defire at prefent? 
You love floth ; you fly from labour: but learn 
from Salluft, that luxury and idlenefs fuit none 
but women, and that labour is the lot of men. 
You fear death: but what is death? A fort 
of fleep. What difference is there between 
the day in which we begin, and that in which 
we end our lives? The firft introduces us to 
pain and trouble: the laft delivers us from 
both. Hence the cuftom, drawn from the. 
maxims of found philofophy, to weep at the 
birth, and rejoice at the death of their friends. 

‘ But even fuppofing death to be an evil, do 
you believe you can fhelter yourfelf from it by 
a foft and effeminate life? Are you ignorant of 
the proverb which fays, “ The palate kills 
more than the fword.” Death feeks us and 
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finds. us every where. - Would you then be 
fo much attached to life,.as to with to prolong 
it at the expence of your honour? Many, had 
they died fooner, would have preferved the 
names they afterwards loft; witnefs Tarquin, 
Claudius, and Pompey. Shall the fear of death 
then prevent your going where your duty calls ? 
Or can you think yourfelf in fafety at home? ~ 

‘ Open your eyes, and you will fee an enor- 
mous mafs, moved by the efforts of a thoufand 
nations, ready to fall wherever fortune fhall 
decree. Your enemies furround the king; you 
know he 1s not prejudiced in your favour. If 
he fhould prove conqueror, do you think he 
will take your indolence in good part? If he is 
vanquifhed, do you hope to reft fecure from 
thofe dangers victory draws after it? Do not 
you fear being overwhelmed in the common 
ruin? They will fay you remained neuter from, 
fear, and not from good-will. They will oblige 
you to be a {pectator of the combat, however it 
may be decided. Call to mind what happened 
to Metius the Alban chief, who, retiring to an 
eminence with the defign of declaring himféelf 
the victor, was dragged to pieces between four 
horfes by the order of Tullus Hoftilius. Take 
my advice, awake from your drowfinefs, and, 
before it is too late, perform your duty. To 
VOL. I. K 
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remain: inaGtive, when all the world is in: 
mation, refembles death rather than fleep.’ 

This letter had ‘no effe& upon the dauphin.’ 
He paffed the winter at Avignon, and went not. 
to Paris till July following, where fome bufinefs 
called hum. , | : 

. Petrarch fpeaks of a Tittle j journey that he 
rae about this time with a man whofe rank 
wag fuperior to his judgment ; and in a letter, 
wrote thirty years after to Philip of Cabaffole, 
he gives this account of it: 

‘ This great perfon, whofe fociety was dif- 
pleafing ta me, invited me to go with him ta: 
St, Beaume. I conftantly oppofed his entrea- 
tics; but cardinal Colonna, to whom I could re-= 
fufe nothing, joined in them. I was obliged 
te comply, and fuffered myfelf to be dragged 
thither, We pafféd three days and three nights 
in that facred and horrible cavern. Weary of 
the fociety I came with againft my will, I wan- 
dered frequently into the neighbouring forefts. 
I had fometimes recourfe to my ufual method 
of difpelling the vexation one feels in difagree- 
able faciety. My imagination brought to my 
view my abfent friends, and I converfed with 
them in my thoughts as if prefent. Ihad not 
long had the happinefs of knewing you; hut 
yau came ta my aid on this occafion. I thought 
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I faw you feated near, and converfing with me 
in my grotto.” 

Getard, the brother of Petrarch, who was 
with him in this journey, took this opportufity 
to vifit the monaftery of the Carthuflans, 
which is only two leagues from St. Beaurne, 
and confirmed himfelf in the project he had 
already conceived of becoming a Catthufian. 

Italy was {till in commotion, and all the eft 
of Europe. The bifhop of Verona was mur- 
dered in a fray, and Azon de Correge and Wil- 
liam de Paftrengo were fent to Avigtion to re- 
prefent this affair to the pope. Petrarch, 
who was then at Vauclufe, no fooner heard of 
their arrival, than he flew to Avignon, eager to 
fee his dear friend. But hardly had he fet 
foot in that city, when he felt his wouhd open 
again. Convinced that he had no refource but. 
in flight, and that he had not a moment to 
lofe, he returned that very night to his retreat, 
without feeing thofe dear friends whoth he 
fought with fo much ardour. After Petrarch 
was fettled at Vauclufe, whenever he made a 
journey to Avignon, he lodged in a littlé houfe 
belonging to Lelius, who was dt Rome with 
the bifhop of Lombes. As foon as William de 
Paftrengo heard that Petrarch was come to fee 
him, he went immediately to this houfe; but 
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finding no one there, he left the following 
billet : | 

* Where are you, my dear Petrarch i > I 
knocked at the door of my friend Lelius. IF 
called; no one made anfwer. Come out of 
your den, I befeech you, and thew yourfelf to 
a friend who longs to behold you.’ | 

Petrarch returned this an{wer : | 

‘You were aftonifhed not to find me at_ 
Avignon, where I formerly was fo happy to fee 
you. But-you ought to be {till more furprifed 
that, ‘having quitted the country at the feafon 
when it is moft agreeable to me, I fhould re- 
turn again in fo much hafte without having 
embraced you. Liften to my reafons for a 
conduct fo very fingular. The fun is going to 
fet, and your courier haftens me. I have not 
time to inform you of ‘my fufferings in the city 
you ate in; perceiving that the only means of 
recovering my health was to leave it, I took 
this ftep, notwithftanding the efforts of all my 
friends to detain me. Alas! their friendfhip 
ferves only to my deftruction. I came into 
this folitude, ‘to feek a fhelter from the tem- 
peft; and to live a little for myfelf, before I 
was called to die. I was near the mark fF 
aimed at; I felt, with extreme joy, my mind 
was more at eafe; the life which I led feemed 
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to me to approach to that of the bleffed in 
heaven. But behold -the force. of habit and of 
paffion ; I return often, though led by no bu- 
finefs, into -that odious city. I caft myfelf 
into the nets in which I was before enfnared. 
I know not what wind drives me from the 
port into that ftormy fea where I have been fo 
often fhipwrecked. I am no fooner there, than 
J feel Iam in a veffel toffed on every fide. I fee 
the firmament on fire, the fea rage, and rocks 
ready to dafh me in pieces. Death prefents 
itfelf to my eyes; and, what is worfe than 
death, I am weary of my prefent life, and dread 
that which is to come, 
_ © This is all the apology I can make at pre- 
fent for not having had the pleafure of feeing 
you. The cares which confume my heart 
{eized upon me as foon as I fet foot in Avig- 
non. They threatened me asa rebellious flave 
who had broken his fetters, To avoid the 
new ones they were. preparing, I fled with 
precipitation. I departed at night, not daring 
to attempt it by day. Touched with my con- 
dition, you will pardon me for not feeing you. 
You will plead my caufe in the world, where 
they confider as a madnefs my quitting the town 
to live in folitude.’ 

William de Paftrengo made this anfwer : : 
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-:©Your precipitate flight, my dear Petrarch, 
@i{fpleafed me extremely; with grief I found 
myielf deprived of your converfation: . Is it 
eafy to bear the abfence of a friend whofe pre- 
fence is fo delightful? Your letter came very 
feafonably to diffipate my chagrins, and refrefh 
my- mind after the fatigues of bufinefs. I learn 
with pleafure that you have forced open the 
door of your prifon, and burft the chains that 
bound you: that, after having weathered a 
violent ftorm, you are at laft arrived at the port 
you aimed at, and lead in it a life of a8 
and tranquillty. | 7 
‘I fee from hence all you do at Vauclufe in 
the courfe of the day. At fun-rife, awakened 
by the concert of the woods and the murmurs 
of your fountains, you climb up the dewy hilks, 
from whence you.4ée under you beautiful and 
well-cultivated fields, and perhaps the fea co- 
vered over with fails. You have always your 
table-book with you, to which you commit 
every moment fome new prodyétion of your 
mind. When the fun fhines on the horizon you 
£0 into your little houfe, to a repaft fimple as 
thofe of Curius and Fabricius: ‘This is foon fot« 
lowed by 2 fhort fleep, after which, to avoid the 
heat, you enter into the valley, where, when the 
fun begins to decline, the fhadows of the moun- 
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tains lengthen towards the eaft. I think I fee 
that marvellous fountain which feems to {pring 
out of the rock, from whence, gufhing forth’ in 
fhining waves, it flows in a beautiful fiver 
which waters the valley. 

‘ E difcover that tremendous cavern which 
you enter when the. water is low, and breathe 
a cool air in the burning heats of fummicr; 
that grotto fufpended on waters more tranfpa+ 
rant than glafs; and I behold you feated m the 
fhade, feafting your eyes on. thofe delightful 
profpects. From hence viewing the things of 
the world as a fhadow that is pafling away, 
you renounce them to employ your time in 
fauch productions as the Nymphs and the Mufes 
applaud. When you leave thefe contempla- 
tions your hands are empty, but your tables 
are full. But think not to poffefs alone the 
treafures of your mind, Mine is never abfent, 
but partakes with you an enjoyment as — 
as it is agreeable. 

* Adieu, my dear Petrarch, Forget not your 
other felf,’ 

1339. William de Paftrengo remained q 
year at Avignon, occupied with the négétiation 
he was charged with, and in which he fuc 
coedetl, He wert to Vauclufe whettever ke 
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could ‘fteal a few hours from his bufinefs, and 
affifted Petrarch in the cultivation of. his gar- 





Petrarch, after this, made feveral journies 
to Avignon. He fometimes fancied himfelf 
cured: but, like Virgil's hind, he always car- 
ried about with him the fatal arrow. 

Tam weary, fays he, ‘ of my tears which 
I fhed day and night, and of feeling that I am 
the wretched object of my own averfion. At 
‘my fepulchre I would not have your name en- 
graved upon my tomb; a teftimony-to future 
ages, that by the darts of Laura I was bereft of 
life. Accept rather this tender and faithful 
heart ; treat it with more kindnefs; dry up 
my tears, and {peak peace to my foul !’ 

_ Petrarch was in the unhappy ftate peculiar to 
a love tender like his, when directed to an im- 
proper object, and whofe -fociety he could 
therefore obtain very rarely, and for fhort-in- 
tervals only: he knew not how to think, or 
how to: a¢t; he was irrefolute and miferable : 
when he found himfelf more at liberty, he 
wifhed for his chains ; when oppreffed.by their 
weight, he fighed for liberty. This, it muft be 
owned, is a melancholy fituation of the human 
mind, and the dreadful confequence of a mifs 
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placed affection; and, whatever palliations 
may be drawn in excufe for Petrarch, who 
lived in a dark age, under the clouds of fuper- 
{tition which at that time covered the world, 
no apology can be made with juftice at prefent: 
for thofe whofe characters refemble his in this 
unhappy point: of view,  fince the light both 
of facred and moral truth, now clearly con- 
veyed to all, rejects all fophiftry in refpe@ to 
the internal-difpofition, as well as the outward 
conduét, and condemns as certainly the inward 
encouragement of the paffion as the outward 
cena of the crime. 

Even Petrarch himfelf feems to have felt 
this truth, and cenfured his own conduét on 
thefe principles, as well as: bitterly lamented 
the fufferings it caufed him, in the dialogue 
he draws between himfelf and St. Auguftin. 
The following fentiments, drawn ftom fome 
fonnets he wrote about this time, addrefled to 
the eyes of Laura, do alfo fully prove thefe 
fufferings, and are too deferiptive of Laura to 
be omitted. 

: ihies eyes | ! where Love has eftablifhed his 
empire! it is to you I addrefs myfelf. My 
Mufe is cold and languid, but the fubject I am 
upon will cherifh and infpire it. To thofe wha 
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fing your praife you give the wings of love, 
which elevates them. far above al] that.is grofs 
and terreftrial. Borne upon thefe wings, I dare 
exprefs the feelings which have long been con- 
cealed in my heart. 

‘ Ye faithful witneffes of the life I lead ; ye 
fields and flowers, ye mountains, woods, and 
vallies, which furround me ; how often have ye 
heard me call death to my fuccour? for the 
who wounds is not touched with my diftrefs. | 
- © Bright eyes! ferene beyond expreffion! | 
complain. not of you, though transfixed by yeug 
darts from which I cannot fly: behald the pale- 
nefs of my vifage, and then judge the condi- 
dition to which you have reduced me! 

‘ But grief makes me wander; rather would 
I die in their prefence than hve deprived of 
their influence: | 

‘Yes, charming Laura! | difcover in your 
eyes a light which points out the path and 
guides me in the road to heaven. By a long 
and delightful ftudy I read in them all that 
paffe es in your foul. It is this view excites me 
to virtue, raifes me above the joys of fenfe, and 
leads me to true glory: it fpreads over my 
heart that inexpreffible repofe which. fills. it 
with delight, and renders it infenfible to every 
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other objet. In this ftate of enjoyment, my 
thoughts, my words, and my actions, bear the 
fiamp of immortality ! 

‘ The happieft lovers, the brighteft minions 
of fortune, have never felt my joy, when in- 
dulged with thofe tender regards beftowed by 
love and Laura. I fee it with grief; nature 
has not formed me worthy of thefe heavenly 
regards; but it 1s my: ambition to become fo. 
If Lcan purify my heart, it] can detach it from 
every. inferior impulfe, perhaps a good name 
will compenfate for my want of endowments. 
This is certain, that I fhall never find confola« 
tion but in thofe tran{porting emotions which 
are the moft exquifite gratifications toa chatft¢ 
and tender heart. 

‘In paft ages men, filled with a noble emu- 
lation, traverfed the feas and the mountains to 
feek from a diftant foil things that were rare 
and excellent. As for me, I need not travel 
far, for I find every good thing in the eyes I 
adore. 

‘ As a pilot who, in the obfcurity of the 
night toffed by the tempeft, raifes his eyes to- 
wards the heavens to direct him in his: courfe, 
fo I, in the ftorms of my paffions,. turn. towards 
my bright and polar ftars. Thefe are my di- 
rectors ; they are my guides in every ftep that 
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I take. O Laura! I am nothing without you. 
If; cultivated by your kind hand, I fhould pro- 
duce any fruit, the glory, the felicity, wilh be 
_yours.’ 

- We will now return to the affairs of Italy. 
~ ‘Benedict XII. drew to Avignon the beft ar- 
tifts, to affift in raifing that enormous edifice 
which he had planned for himfelf and his fuc- 
ceffors. 

- Painting began at this time to revive. Gi- 
otto, the pupil of Cimabue, who raifed this art 
from its afhes, died in 1336. He left a puptl 
who followed his ftyle of painting, and who 
had worked with him in Rome, at that famous 
Mofaic picture reprefenting the bark of St. Pe- 
ter tofled by the tempeft. This pupil of G1- 
otto was called Simon Martini, and fometimes 
Simon de Sienna, becaufe he was born in that 
city. He attached himfelf to his mafter, and 
followed him to Rome, where he executed 
fome pictures that eftablifhed his reputation. 
He worked afterwards with fuccefs in Tuf- 
cany, always in the manner of Giotto. After 
his death, Benedict invited him in a very prefi- 
ing manner, fays Vafart, to Avignon. ' He in- 
tended to have the hiftory of ‘the ‘martyrs 


painted by as for oS orhament of Ms Pe 
lace. | , : 
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~ Simon was not famous for defign, ds is evia’ 
dent from fome pictures of his at Pifa,. the 
fubjects of which are taken from the life of St; 
Renier; but he had invention, and fucceeded 
admirably in portraits. When he came to 
Avignon his behaviour gained him the love and 
eftcem of all the prelates, and he foon became 
acquainted with Petrarch. He loved his coun- 
trymen, and above all men of genius; and he ' 
attached himfelf very fincerely to the Siennefe 
poet: a certain affinity which fubfifts between 
poctry and painting contributed to ftrengthen 
the band of their union. Simon held the fame 
rank among the painters as Petrarch _— 
the pocts. | 

' Petrarch defired his friend to draw a fmall 
picture of Laura, fo fmall as to be portable. 
Simon, who was delighted to exercife his ta~ 
lents on fo celebrated a beauty, gave Petrarch 
this mark of his friendfhip with the greateft 
readinefs. There is yet at Avignon, in the 
houfe of Sade, an old picture of Laura, which 
was probably a copy of this given to Petrarch. 
Laura appears in it drefled in red, holding 
a flower in her hand, with a fweet and mo- 
deft countenance, rather melange to tender- 
nefs. | 7 
Petrarch complimented Simon. on this oc~ 
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cafion in one of his poems. ‘What a happi- 
nefs,’ fays Vafari, (who was himielf an emi+ 
nent painter in the fixteenth century) ‘ for a 
painter to be united with a great poet! He 
fhall draw a little picture, which can only laft 
a certain number of years, becaufe painting is 
fubject to all forts of accidents, and for his. re« 
ward he fhall be immortalifed by verfes, Which 
are beyond the reach of time.’ 

Whether the imagination of Sina: was fo 
filled with Laura, that it was ever prefent when 
he propofed to paint a beautiful woman, or 
whether he meant by this to oblige and exprefs 
his acknowledgments to Petrarch, it is certain 
he drew her figure on many ‘occafions i in which 
fhe had no concern. 

On a painting in Frefco fhe is dreffed in 
green at the feet» of St. George on horfeback, 
who delivers her from the dragon. This piece 
is under the portico of Notre-Dame de Dons, 
arid is much damaged by the injuries of the 
weather; Laura is placed in another of his pic- 
tures in the church of St. Marie Novella at 
Florence.’ Among the females who reprefent 
the pleafures of the world, we fee Laura dreffed 
in green, with a little flame rifing out of her 
breaft, her gown ftrewed over with flowers. 
In another picture in the fame church, Pe- 
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trarch is drawn ftandiag by a knight of Rhodes. 
At Sienna alfo they thew a picture of the Vir- 
gin drawn by Simon, which is a portrait of 
Laura; fhe is there drefled in green, with her 
eyes fixed on the ground, which was her com-' | 
mon attitude, All thefe pictures of Laura were 
not thought fufficient by Simon to exprefs his: 
lave for Petrarch. There was a manufcript of 
Virgil upon vellum, with the commentaries of 
Servius, which he greatly prized. Simon 
painted on the firft leaf of this manufcript very 
elegant figures, which reprefented all the fub- 
ject of the AEneid. This is to be {een at Milan, 
in the Ambrofian library. 

.1340. The firft years of Petrarch’s ee 
at Vauclufe were employed 1n a deep ftudy of 
the Roman hiftory, and he undertook to write 
it from: Romulus to Titus : an immenfe work in 
an age when manut(cripts were rare, and the 
fubje ftill buried in obfcurity. His imagina- 
tion was warmed with the fine paflages in the 
life of Scipio Africanus. By a fort of inftiné, 
he had from childhood given Scipio the prefe-. 
rence tq the heroes of ancient, as Stephen Co- 
lonna to all thofe of modern, Rome. He wifh- 
ed to write an epic poem on this fubje&t. At 
that time this was the utmoft effort of the hu- 
man mind, and the moft probable means of 
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gitning him the laurel crown, for which ho- 
nour he had long fighed. - He was-:not dif- 
couraged by difficulties. He fet about and pro- 
fecuted this work with fo ‘much ardour, that 
in the fpace of a year the poem was far ad- 
vanced. He gave it the name of Africa, be- 
caufe it. recited the victories of Scipio over the 
Carthaginians in the fecond Punic war. If 
Petrarch had known the poem of Silius Itali- 
cus on this fubject, he would hardly have un- 
dertaken it ; but that being concealed in a mo- 
naftery, was not found till 1415: that of En- 
nius he was acquainted with. ‘ Ennius,’ fays 
he, ‘ has fung fully of Scipio ; but, in the opi- 
nion of Valerius Maximus, his ftyle is harfh and 
vulgar. There is no elegant poem which has 
for its fubject the glorious actions of that con- 
queror of Hannibal. I am refolved to cele-. 
brate his victoriessin the beft manner. 1 am. 
able.’ 

The bifhiop of Cavaillon, fearing that his 
clofe application to this work-would deftroy his 
health, which appeared to him already injured, 
. came one day and afked him for the key. of his 
hbrary. Petrarch, not aware of his intention, 
gave it him immediately. The bifhop, after 
having locked up his books and his papers, faid 
to him, ‘I command you to remain ten days 
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without reading or writing.’ Petrarch obeyed, 
but it was with extreme reluctance. The firtt 
day ‘that he paffed after this interdi@ion ap- 
peared to him longer than a year; the fecond 
he had a violent head-ach from morning to 
night ; and on the third he felt fome fymptoms 
ofa fever. The bifhop, touched with his con- 
dition, reftored to him in the fame moment 
his keys and his health. : 

Notwithitanding his enthufiafm for a. 
Petrarch was not fo abforbed but that he found 
time for other ftudies. He had long defired 
to learn the Greek language, that he might 
read Homer and Plato, of whofe works there 
were at that time no tolerable tranflations. _ 
~ © The name of Homer,’ fays he, ‘is hardly 
known to thofe barbarians from whom we are 
only fepatated by the Alps. Would to God 
we wete divided from them by the. ocean 
itfelf! The book which paffes under the 
name of Homer is only an abridgment of the 
Iliad, done by a fchoolboy whofe name is une 
known.” | 

The Greek language was never totally loft 
in Italy, but at the time I am {peaking of there 
were hardly fix perfons who were acquainted 
with the rudiments of it; and though Dante 
in his famous poem cites feveral Greek au- 
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thors, Manneti and Philelphe affure us. that he 
was ignorant of that language. _ 

Petrarch was fo happy this year as to have! | 
afi opportunity of learning it at Avignon ; and 
this engaged him to make a longer ftay in this 
city than he had ever done fince his eftablith- 
ment at Vauclufe. Barnard Borlaam, a Greck 
by defcent, but born in Calabria, a monk of St. 
Bafil, and abbe of St. Sauviur at Conftantino- 
ple, came to Avignon on an embaffy from An- 
dronicus, the young Greck emperor, to the 
pope, to procure a council for the reunion of 
the Greek and Roman churches, which had 
feparated in the ninth century. The pretext 
for this {chifm was, that the Greeks believed 
the Holy Ghoft proceeded immediately from 
the Father; the Latins, from the Father and 
the Son: and fome difpute about the confecra- 
tion of the holy bread. Borlaam brought let- 
ters of recommendation from Philip king of 
France, arid Robert king of Naples, to facilitate 
the fuccefs of the negociation. 

Boccace thus defcribes this Greek envoy, 
whom he knew at Naples: 

‘ Borlaam was a little man, with great knows 
ledge and underftanding. Greece has.not, for 
many years, produced fo wife a man. He was 
profoundly verfed in all that relates to hiftory, 

3 | 
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in philofophy, and the Greek language ; ; and 


from the princes and learned men in Conftan- 
tinople he received certificates which attefted 
the fuperiority of his abilities. He had a fubtle 
and penetrating mind, and perfectly underftood 
Euclid, Ariftotle, and Plato. But he exprefl- 
ed with difficulty what he conceived with 
amazing cafe and quicknefs. 

Petrarch was folicitous to be acquainted 
with fuch a man as Borlaam, and fought with 
cagernefs to be inftructed in the Greek lan- 
guage. ‘Borlaam, on his fide,. wifhed as much 
to be acquainted with the Latin tongue, which 
he knew only a little of, having been educated 
by mafters who fpoke that language.. Thefe 
views feon united them. They began by read- 
ing Plato. From this philofopher Petrarch 
drew many refined fentiments on the nature 
of love, the origin of fouls, their tranfmigration, 
and their paffage into the planets when difen- 
cumbered from the body. Petrarch would 
foon have become perfeét in the Greek lan- 
guage, under this able mafter, had he continued 
at Avignon; but the bad fuccefs of his nego-~ 
ciation haftened his departure. Petrarch was 
in de{pair at lofing his tutor; and Borlaam ge- 
neroufly owned, that in this commerce he +had 
Jearnt much more than he was able to teach. ’ 

L 2 
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The lofs of one friend; however, was made 
up to Petrarch by the arrival of another, who 
was as neceffary to regulate the motions of his 
heart as this Greek mafter was to increafé the 
riches of his mind. This was father. Dennis, 
whom Petrarch had fo often confulted about 
his paffion. He could not have arrived at a 
more fortunate moment; his patient wanted 
more than ever the exertion of his fkill, for re- 
lapfes are the rocks moft to be feared, as well 
by the phyfician of the foul as the phyfician of 
the body. This wife Auguftin, being advanc- 
ed in years, thought it time to quit the pulpit, 
and the univerfity of Paris, where he had ap- 
peared with great honour, to enjoy the {fweets 
of repofe in the bofom of his country, and 
came to Avignon with the intention of going 
by fea to Florence. 

Petrarch did“all he could to engage him to. 
vifit Vauclufe, and finding him reludant, he 
feconded his folicitations with a billet, as fol- 
lows : 

«Can nothing eres you, my dear matter, 
to come to my folitude? Neither the beau- 
ties of the place, nor the friendfhip you have. 
always expreffed for me? Will nothing tempt 
you to come to a friend folitary and aban- 
doned? Will not my ardent requeft, and the 
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pity y you muft have for my condition, deter- 
mine you to pafs fome days with your difciple, 
and honour his retreat with your prefence ? If 
‘thefe motives are not fufficient, permit me to 
employ others which appear to me irrefiftible. 
There is in this place a poplar tree of fo im- 
menfe a fize, that it covers with its fhade not 
only. the river and its banks, but alfo a con- 
fiderable extent beyond them. They tell us, 
that king Robert of Naples, invited by: the 
beauty of this fpot, came here to unburden his 
mind from the weight of public affairs, and 
enjoy in this delightful fhade the fweets of re- 
pole. He brought with him his queen, as fa- 
mous for her beauty as her birth ; Clemence 
his niece, the widow of a great king, and a pro- 
digious train of lords and ladies. 

‘While this brilliant court amufed them- 
felyes in wandering over the meadows, hunt- 
ing. in the woods, drawing the ponds, and con- 
triving a thoufand rural games on the banks of 
the river, the king, feated on the enamelled 
Jawn under the fhade of this fine tree, was bu- 
tied in deep thought. His penetrating mind, 
accuftomed to pry into the bowels of the earth, 
fought. perhaps fome fecret of nature; or per- 
haps! he was converfing with fortune, and fay- 
Ang, You may continue to overwhelm me 
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with favours, but I am not to be blinded by 
your deceitful careffes; for I know that death 
purfues, and will foon raife me beyond the eir+ 
cle of them all.” He might perhaps be me- 
ditating fome great projec, to punifh the per- 
fidious prince who fo unjuftly withheld a part 
of his kingdom. Whatever were the reflec- 
tions which occupied the mind of this great 
man, they were certainly fublime and wortay 
of him. 

' © And will not you, my dear mafter, come 
with tranfport to a place fo honoured? Will 
not you revere the tree that covered him, and 
kifs with tranfports the facred foot{fteps of a 
prince who will be nee in veneration by 
pofterity ?” 

_ The king, of whom Petrarch gives fo high 
an culogium, in which flattery had no part, 
was Robert, foi of Charles II. and grandfon of 
Charles I. He was the third king of Naples, 
of the houfe of Anjou; and was crowned! at 
‘Avignon, the fame year that pope Clement V. 
eftablifhed the holy fee in that city, of which 
‘Robert was the lord ‘in his own right as count 
‘of Provence. | 

«He was,’ fays Petrarch, the pre true 
“Ring of his time, for r call none kings but thofe 
“who rule themfelves. ‘In him every virtue’ was 
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united ; he was a good matter, a good father, a 
good hufband: religious from principle, cou- 
rageous from nature, pacific for the good of his 
people. He was the only prince who loved 
letters, and encouraged men of learning. He 
received them with kindnefs, and attended 
with pleafure to their works. He loved to 
communicate what he knew, and he blufhed 
not to learn even in his advanced age. One of 
his favourite fayings was, ‘“‘ We acquire know- 
ledge by giving and receiving inftruction.” 

‘ Neither the capricioufnefs of fortune, 
whofe favours and whofe cruelties he had alter- 
nately experienced, the ignorance of his time, 
nor the contempt in which fcience was held, 
could detach him from ftudy. In the midft of 
the moft important affairs, in the tumult of war, 
day and night he would always have his books 
about him. He became by this means a phi- 
lofopher, theologian, mathematician, aftrono- 
mer, and even a phyfician; and was befides 
well verfed in hiftory, belles lettres, and all pene 
f{ciences.’ 

Boccace, who was foon after this aed 
with Petrarch, being at Naples before he pro- 
duced thofe works which have fince rendered 
him fo celebrated, obtained from this prince 
the moft gracious reception, and knew him 
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well, ‘ He ; 3s, fays he, ‘ the wifeft king that, 
has reigned fince Solomon. Ail the world. 
was of the fame opinion. He was,. however,: 
a believer jn judicial aftrology, which was. the. 
folly of the age he lived in.’ a 468 

This prince made a voyage into eee: in. 
I 13 19, and refided at Avignon four years, in the- 
court of John XXII. who owed his elevation to 
Robert, and had afincere regard for him. And: 
it was at this time he went to vifit Vauclufe, 
the account of which Petrarch gave in the 
above letter. 

Father Dennis yielded at laft to the folicita- 
tions of Petrarch, who had addreffed this monk, 
with great fkill, as he had a fingular attach- 
ment and veneration for king Robert. Their 
union began at Avignon, and was founded upon 
a great fimilarity of tafte and knowledge, and 
had been kept upever fince by an interchange of 
letters, in which the moft important queftions 
were difcuffed. Unhappily for Petrarch, father 
Dennis, who was in hafte to return to his coun- 
try, made but a fhort {tay at Avignon. On his 
arrival at Florence, he found that city more 
agitated than ever by the inteftine commotions 
already mentioned. | | 

In July of the fame year there was an eclipfe 
of the fun in the fign of Caricer, ‘ which hap- 
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pens,’ fays Villani, ‘ only once in a hundred 
years; and announces, according to the an-. 
cient aftrologers, very heavy calamities, On 
this occafion their judgment proved truc; a 
great deal of mifchief was done by violent 
ftorms, and by the plague and famine at Flo- 
rence.. Thefe calamities determined father 
Dennis to yield to the invitations of king Ro- 
bert, who had preffed him a long time to come 
and end his days in his court. The king re- 
ceived him with open arms, and gave him an 
apartment in his own palace, that he might 
enjoy more of his fociety. By a public a@& 
he beftowed on him houfes for the foundation 
of a convent and a church at Carbonora, 
which is a fuburb of Naples. 

In the firft converfations which father Dennis 
had with this prince, he fpoke to him of Pe- 
trarch as of a man whom he highly loved and 
efteemed. Robert already knew Petrarch by 
reputation, and the eulogy of father Dennis 
augmented the good opinion he had conceived 
of -his character, and determined him to fend 
‘him a letter. It is much to be lamented that 
this letter is loft, He enclofed 1n it an epitaph 
for the judgment of Petrarch on the niece we 
have mentioned; and ‘who was, fays Villani, 
4a queen of great virtue and knowledge.’ He 
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takes the occafion to lament, asa Chriftian and 
a philofopher, t the miferies of hfe, and the ne- 
ceffity of death ; oppofed to which, there is no 
confolation bat in the hopes of immortality. 
It is eafy to imagine the joy of Petrarch when 
he received this mark of goodnefs from a prince 
of whom he had a long time conceived the 
higheft idea, and whofe favour and approbation 
he paffionately defired. This was the aaIwes 
he returned : 

‘1 know not which I ought moft to admire 
in the letter I have received, the juftnefs and 
dignity of the thoughts, or the graces of the 
ftyle. I did not imagine the human mind ca- 
pable of expreffing its ideas on fo fublime a 
fubject with fo much variety, ftrength, and 
precifion. The beginning of your letter, in 
-which you paint in fo lively a manner the mif- 
| fortunes of human life, made fo ftrong an im- 
preffion on me, that | almoft repented I ever 
came into the world: but the hand which 
made the wound contributed to heal it. 
What you fay of the immortality of the foul 
relieved my drooping fpirits, and I then felt a 
kind of joy that I was born mortal. After 
having broken the chains which imprifon the 
foul, and caft off the outward covering, how 
delightful to be clothed with that immortal 
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robe which will render our bodies pure and in- 
gorruptible! This expectation, which our faith 
prefents to us, was unknown to the heathen 
philofophers: but they felt that the foul was 
not to die. Pherecydes was the firft among 
them who openly maintained this truth; Epi- 
curus the only one who denied it. From Phe- 
recydes it pafled to Pythagoras, from Pythago- 
ras to: Socrates, and then to Plato, who com- 
pofed a treatife on that fubject, which Cato of 
Utica ftudied, to prepare himfelf for death. 
And Cicero eftablifhed this doctrine in his dif- 
courfes on friend{hip, old age, and many other 
parts. of his works. 

‘ But to whom do I fay thefe things? fool 
that Iam! Not only to the greateft of kings, 
but to. the greateft of philofophcrs. Deign to 
pardon me, illuftrious prince, 1f, carried away 
by my zeal for the fubject, I fought to confirm 
by foreign teftimonies a truth which verifies 
itfelf, and makes me figh for that day fo ge- 
‘nerally dreaded by mortals. J envy the fate of 
that niece whofe epitaph you vouchfafed to 
fend me; whofe humble and courteous man- 
ners, though a fovereign princefs, rendered her 
truly worthy of the name fhe bore. Though 
‘taken from hence in the bloom of youth and 
‘beauty, univerfally regretted, as well im the 
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kingdom where fhe was. born, as. in that to 
which the fucceeded, fhe yet appears..to. me: 
the moft happy, becaufe you have immortalifed 
her here, and fhe is enjoying a felicity that is 
everlafting. How then can any one call. that 
princefs dead who lives in fame on earth, and 
is exalted to blifs in heaven? Your eprtaph will 
tranfmit the memory of your niece with your 
own to pofterity ; and it will be faid of her,. as 
“Alexander faid of Achilles, <<“ How happy is fhe 
to be celebrated by fo great a poet!’ But I fear 
I fhall weary you by the length of my letter. 
The elegant concifenefs of yours warns me to 
conclude. I pray heaven to preferve a life 
crowned equally with the laurels of Mars and of 
Apollo.’ 

Some time after this Petrarch received a 
letter from father Dennis, inviting him to 
come and enjoy with him the tranquillity and 
bounty he poffefled, To which Petrarch made 
this reply: 

« Since the time I have ceafed to = your 
friendly voice, nothing has given me. fo much 
pleafure as the report {pread at Avignon, that 
you was gone to Naples to the court of king 
Robert: Nothing, in my opinion, contributes 
fo much to the delight and tranquillity of life 
as the intercourfe and converfation of wife 
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men. You underftand me, but I will {peak 
with more clearnefs. Cicero faid, “ Who was 
greater than Themiftocles in Greece?” And I 
fay, with {till more truth, “ Who 1s greater 
than king Robert, not only in 1 Italy, but even 
throughout Europe 2” 

“In this view, it is not the luftre of his 
crown that dazzles, or his power that weighs 
with me; it 1s his mind, his manners that I 
admire. True kingsare more rarely met with 
than we imagine: we fhould fee fewer {ceptres 
and crowns, if thefe alone were honoured with 
them. It is a folly to give that name to the 
flaves of paffion, who live like brutes rather 
than men. I think Robert the only one who 
deferves that title; for he has fthewn, bya 
thoufand inftances of patience and moderation, 
that he knows how to govern himfelf. 

‘ This prince has fent for you, and you have 
obeyed his fummons, A perfect conformity in 
your ftudies and difpofitions unites you: this is 
quite natural. If 1 was fpeaking to any other 
but yourfelf, I fhould fay that the king could 
not procure himfelf a greater relief under the 
fatigues of government. As to you, you will 
obtain at Naples that inward peace which you 
could not have pofleffled amidft the diforders in 
Tufcany. When I heardyou were there, “ How 
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happy,” cried I, “ is father Dennis! He will 
now. lead a peaceful life.” I will foon follow 
you! You know that I afpire to the’ poetic 
laurel; and I would owe it only to. king 
Robert. If I am fo happy to be fummoned by 
him, I will fly immediately, and oo to 
him my talents and my itudies.”. 

From time immemorial the laurel had 
been the reward of valour, merit, and genius. 
Virgil {peaks of it in the A‘neid, where they 
crowned the victors in the Pythian games. 
The Romans early adopted this practice. The 
laurel being confecrated to Apollo, the god of 
poetry, it was natural to crown poets with 
it as well as conquerors. Petrarch fays in his 
Africa, fpeaking in the character of Ennius to 
Scipio, ‘ Permit us to partake with you in the 
honour of this crown. If glory belongs to the 
talents of the mind “ds well as to military prow- 
efs, it is but juft to adorn with laurel the. 
brows of poets as well as the brows of heroes. 
This tree, by its perpetual and beautiful ver- 
dure, announces immortality both to the one 
andthe other.’ It may- be added, the paffion 
which Petrarch had for Laura rendered him 
{till more defirous of this honour. ‘This cuf 
tom had however been abolifhed at mene 
more than a thoufand years. . 
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At laft the moment came when he arrived 
at the height of his wifhes; and. the manner 
of obtaining this honour was ftill more flatter- 
ing than the honour itfelf. a 4 o | 

In Auguft of the year 1340, being at Wins 
clufe, occupied with the thoughts of Laura 
and bis poem, at the third hour, that is to fay 
about. nine in the morning, Petrarch received a 
letter from the Roman fenate, who urged him 
with many preffling entreatics to come to Rome 
to receive the crown of laurel. On the fame 
day afrived a courier from Robert Bordi, chan- 
cellor of the univerfity of Paris, in which this 
friend and countryman joined every motive 
which was capable of inducing him to give 
the preference to Paris for the performance of 
this ceremony. Nothing could be more flatter- 
ing to Petrarch than this honourable concur- 
rence of the two greateft cities in the world, 
difputing which fhould have the glory of 
crowning him. This was the brighteft period 
of his life. 

In the firftt moments of his intoxication, 
being uncertain how to determine, he wrote 
thus to Avignon to cardinal Colonna : 

_£ Who would have guetfed that fuch honours 
would have purfued me amidft my rocks? I 
know there is nothing folid in this world, and 
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that we run after fhadows. But I cannot lielp 
comparing my fituation to that of Syphax, the 
mott powerful king in Africa, who received at 
the fame time the ambafladors of Rome and 
Carthage contending for his alliatice. I own 
to you I know not which to prefer: I am 
agitated by powerful motives on both fides.’ 

© At Paris there never was a poet eal 
I fhall be the firft; this novelty pleafes me, 
and difpofes me to that fide. But the vene« 
ration I have for Rome, where the greateft 
poets have received the laurel, inclines the ba- 
lance to the other. Frieridfhip draws me to 
Paris, but Rome has king Robert for its neigh- 
bour, and I know no perfon more capable of 
judging of my abilities. You fee my perplexity. 
I fear left in my joy I fhould decide improper- 
ly. Deign to advife me. To whom but you 
can I] addrefs myfelf? You who « are my pilot, 
my fupport, and my glory!’ — 

We fee in this letter, that Petrarch inclined 
towards Rome; and the anf{wer of the cardinal 
‘was conformable to this inclination: to wee 
Petrarch thus replies : 

‘I receive with gratitude, and r embrace 
with pleafure, the advice you have given me. 
You love your country, but you prefer truth 
above all. I fhall go where you command; 
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and if any. cenfure the choice I have made, I 
‘will fhield myfelf under your name.’ 

1341. Petrarch went to Rome in the be- 
sera of the {pring ; but as he had not fuch 
an opinion f his works as to believe they 
merited this. great honour, he determined to 
fubmit to a publicexaminacon: which 1s never 
exacted of one fo eftablifhed in reputation. 
He had a mind alfo to pay this literary homage 
to the king of Naples; and he requefted the 
permiffion to prefent himéclf at his tribunal, to 
undergo this examination. Robert was pleafed 
with the preference given him on this occa~ 
fion. 

The joy of Petrarch would have been com- 
plete, if he could have flattered himfelf with 
finding at Rome the bifhop of Lombes, and to 
have had this dear friend witnefs of his glory. 
But as foon as he had extinguifhed the fire of 
difcord, and eftablifhed peace in his family, he 
returned to his church, which had been feven 
years deprived of its paftor. His foul, which 
was without ceafing occupied in weighing the 
importance of his duties, always determined in 
favour of thofe which were the moft fervice- 
able to mankind. The grief of the Romans 
was extreme to lofe this tutelary angel, who 
had re-eftablithed harmony and peace among 
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them, and feveral times preferved. their city 
from fire and pillage. This worthy prelate was 
fo eager to return to thofe fheep that Provi- 
dence had committed to his care in a barbarous 
‘country, that he only pafied through Avignon, 
and ftopped but a moment to embrace his bro- 
ther the cardinal; nor did he {ce Petrarch, who 
was at that time at Vauclufe: from whence 
hearing of his departure from Rome he wrote 
thefe lines: | 

‘Iam going to Rome, where I hall need you 
above all others; you who are my delight and 
glory, muft at Jeaft be with me in mind. 

‘You will fay, perhaps, *‘ Why this ardour, 
this labour, this fatigue? What is the end of 
it all? > Will it render you more wife or vir- 
tuous? No. This crown will only ferve to 
-expofe you to public view, and in confequence 
to the darts of envy. Science and virtue, are 
they birds which require branches of trees on 
which to fix their nefts? What wfe will you 
make of thefe laurels with which your brow is 
to be encircled ?”” To all thefe I thall content 
myfelf with replying in the words of the wife 
Hebrew, “ Vanity of vanities, all is but vanity.” 
Such are the follies of men. Take care of yours 
felf, and be favourable to me.’ 

After having written this letter, P etrarch fet 
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out for Marfeilles, and wate from thence 
for Naples, notwithftanding his dread of the 
ae 

“Robert learned with oleafare that he was 
arrived in his kingdom ; ; he gave him the moft 
honourable reception in the prefence of all his 
court; and in the converfations he had with 
him, Robert found that the friends of this poet 
had not impofed upon him. Petrarch, on his 
fide, admired the depth of this prince’s mind, 
and the variety of his knowledge. He was ex- 
tremely pleafed with the fituation of Naples, on 
account of the foftnefs of the climate, and the 
delightful verdure of the country around it. 
The tomb of Virgil is near Naples; and it is 
faid a laurel {prung up round it, and flourifhed 
for feveral ages. 
_ Robert was curious to fee the poem ‘called 
Africa; it had made much noife, though the 
draught of it was barely {ketched out. Petrarch 
with’ difficulty confided fo unformed a work to 
this prince. Robert was fo pleafed with it, that 
he hinted a with to have it dedicated to him 
when it fhould be made public. Petrarch en- 
gaged, and kept his word after the death of 
that prince; a fingular mark of refpect. This 
poem was the moft indifferent of Petrarch’s 
works; and he bluthed for it fame years after. 

M 2 
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But Robert was no poet. ‘I did not think,’ 
fays he, * after he had converfed with Petrarch, 
that under the frivolous appearance of poetic 
fiction, fuch fublime ideas could be contained.’ 
This prince, to give more weight to his own 
approbation, appointed a day to examine Pe- 
trarch in form; when queftions were propofed 
to him by Robert on all fubjeéts of learning ; 
and this examination was continued the two 
following days. Then Robert, after a great 
eulogy on Pctrarch, declared that he merited 
the laurel crown, and had Ictters patent drawn 
up, by which he certified that, after a fevere 
examination, he was judged worthy to receive 
that honour in the capitol. Robert wifhed Pe- 
trarch to receive this crown at Naples, but he 
reprefented to this prince that he was defirous of 
obtaining it on, the fame theatre where Virgil, 
Horace, and fo many other poets of the firft 
order, had before been crowned. This prince 
had the complaifance to enter into his reafons ; 
and, to complete his kindnefs, he teftified his 
regret that his advanced age would not permit 
him to go to Rome and crown Petrarch him- 
felf, repeating feveral times that his dignity as 
a king fhould have been no obftacle. 

As Robert could not himfelf accompany Pe- 
trarch, he named John Borrili, one of his firft 
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courtiers, tobe his proxy upon this occafion. 
Boccace {peaks of Borrili as a man of great abi- 
lities, and a good poct. Petrarch compares 
him to Ovid. He was well defcended, his fa- 
mily had been highly honoured’ by Charles I. 

of Naples, and he was the favourite of king 
Robert. 

' Petrarch, a little time before his hecedtins 
se Naples, had a converfation with Robert, 
which proves the great tafte this prince had for 
letters, and the honour in which he held them. 
He afked Petrarch why he thought fo late of 
paying him a vifit? 

‘ Great king,’ replied our poet, ‘I have long 
wifhed for this happinefs, but fortune has al- 
‘ways oppofed me, I own, to my fhame, that 
the perils I had to encounter by fea and by 
land deterred me.’ 

The converfation after this iti upon Phi- 
lip of Valois, king of France, Robert faid to 
Petrarch, ‘ Have you never been at his court ?” 
‘I have not even had the leaft defire to go, ree 
plied Petrarch. ‘And why fo?’ faid the prince 
{miling. ‘ Becaufe,’ replied Petrarch, ‘it feems 
to me that I could only be a ufelefs and a troue 
blefome perfon to an ignorant king. I would 
much rather live in an honeft mediocrity, than 
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drag a ufclefs life in a court where no one: 
fpoke my language.’ | | 

‘It occurs to me,’ faid the king, ‘ that the 
eldeft fon of Philip loves vane ‘ I have alfo 
heard it,’ replied Petrarch, ‘ but it does not 
pleafe the father; they even fay he looks upon, 
the preceptors of his fon as his enemies.’ | 

At thefe words Robert, feized with horror 
and indignation, after a fhort filence cried out, 
raifing his eyes to heaven, ‘ How different 
are the taftes of men! For my own part, I 
{wear that letters are dearer to me than my 
crown; and if I muft renounce one or the 
other, I would immediately facrifice my dia- 
dem.” 

When Petrarch went to take leave of king 
Robert, this prince, after engaging his promife 
that he would svifit him again very foon, took 
off the robe he wore that day, and begged he 
would accept it, and wear it at his coronation ; 
and, that he might exprefs his affeCtion by 
every poffible means, he had a breviate drawn 
up and given to Petrarch, by which he con- 
ferred on him the place of general almoner : 
| great intereft was always made for this poft on 
account of the privileges attached to it; the 
principal of which were exemption from pay- 
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ing the tithes of benefices to the king, and a 
difpenfation from refidence. 

There was at this time at Naples, 1341, a 
man of extraordinary learning, to whom Boc- 
cace gives fingular commendation; this was Paul 
de Peroufe, who had many years been librarian 
to king Robert. As he was very curious, and 
pofleffed of all forts of knowledge, he had col- 
lected, by order of his mafter, a great number 
of foreign books in hiftory and poetry. His 
fearch after thefe books had united him very 
{trongly with Borlaam, the wife Grecian, who 
has already been mentioned. It was by his 
means he obtained from Greece thofe books 
he could not meet with among the Latins, 
He compofed an immenfe work, entitled, 
‘ Collections,’ which was full of erudition, and 
comprehended all that had been faid by the 
Greeks and the Latins on the pagan divinities, 
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BOOK II 


Orso, count of Anguillara, was fenator of 
Rome when Petrarch arrived there, and was 
to continue in office but a few weeks longer. 

We have feen that Petrarch paffed fome time 
in his caftle at Capranica. Orfo, who was very 
defirous of crowning Petrarch himfelf, wrote 
ta inform him he muft begin his journey im- 
mediately, if he would give him this fatif- 
faction. 

Petrarch fet out from Naples in April with 
John Borrili, who having fome affairs to tranf- 
act in the wdy, took another road, promifing 
to meet him at Rome. The day after Petrarch 
got there, not finding Bormili, he difpatched a 
courier to haften him, the day of the ceremony 
being fixed, But he came back without him, 
and the count of Anguillara would not permit 
any delay. 

The affembly was convoked early in the 
morning on Eafter-day, which happened to be 
very ferene and favourable to the folemnity. 
The trumpets founded, and the people, eager 
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to view a ceremony which had been difcon- 
tinued for fo many years, ran in crowds to be- 
hold it. The ftreets were ftrewed with flowers, 
and the windows filled with ladies dreffed in 
the moft fumptuous manner, who fprinkled 
as much perfumed waters on the poet as would 
ferve for a year in the kingdom of Spain. 
Petrarch appeared at la{t at the capitol, pre- 
ceded by twelve young men in fcarlet habits. 
Thefe were chofen out of the firft families of 
Rome, and recited his verfes; while he, adorn- 
ed with the robe of ftate which the king of 
Naples had given him, followed, in the midft 
of fix of the principal citizens clothed in 
green, with crowns of flowers on their heads: 
after whom came the fenator, accompanied by 
the firft men of the council. When he was 
feated in his place, Petrarch made a fhort ha- 
rangue upon a verfe drawn from Virgil: after 
which, having cricd three times, ‘ Long live 
the people of Rome! Long live the fenator! 
God preferve them in liberty!’ he kneeled 
down before the fenator, who, after a fhort 
difcourfe, took from his head a crown of lau- 
rel, and put jt upon Petrarch’s, faying, ‘ This 
crown is the reward of merit.’ Then Petrarch 
recited a fine fonnet on the heroes of Rome; 
this fonnct is not in his works. : 
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The people fhewed their joy and approbation: 
by loud and repeated fhouts ; by clapping their. © 
hands, and crying out feveral. times, ‘ Long 
flourifh the capitol! Long hve the poet !' Ste-. 
phen Colonna then fpoke; and, as he truly lov- 
ed Petrarch, he gave him that praife nae 
comes from the heart. 

Petrarch’s friends at Rome fhed ate ee 
joy; and, though he was himfelf in a fort of 
intoxication, he felt at the bottom of his foul 
that fuch honours were incapable of conferring 
truc happinefs, and far exceeded his deferts 
‘] blufhed,’ fays he, ‘ at the applaufes of the 
people, and the unmerited commendations 
with which I was overwhelmed.’ 
~ When the ceremony in the capitol was end- 
ed, Petrarch was conducted in pomp with the 
fame retmue to the church of St. Peter, where, 
after a folemn fitafs and returning thanks te 
God for the honour he had received, he took off 
his crown to place it among the offerings, and 
hung it up on the atch of the temple. 

The fame day the count of Anguillara had 
fetters patent drawn up, by which the fenators, 
after a very flattering preface, declare Petrarch 
to have merited the title of a great poct and 
hiftorian ; and that at Rome, and in every other 
place, by the authority of king Robert, the 
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Roman fenate, and the people of Rome, he 
fhould -have full hberty to tread and comment 
on poetry and hiftory, or on any of the works 
of the ancients, and to publifh any of his own 
productions, and to wear on all folemn occa- 
fions the crown of laurel, beech or myrrh, and 
the poetic drefs. In fine, they declare him a 
citizen of Rome, with all the privileges thereof, 
as a reward for the affe€tion he has always ex- 
preffed for the city and republic. 

Petrarch was then brought to the palace of 
the Colonnas, where a magnificent feaft was 
prepared for him, at which were aflembled all 
the nobility and men of letters in Rome. 

It cannot, after this view, be uninterefting 
to join with it what Petsarch thought of this 
event in his maturer life. 

‘ Thefe laurels,’ fays he, ‘ which encircled 
my head, were too green; had I been of riper 
age and underftanding, I fhould not have. 
fought them. Old men love only what is ufe- 
ful ; young men run after appearances, without 
regarding their end. This crown rendered me 
neither more wife nor cloquent; it only ferved 
to raife envy, and deprive me of the repofe I 
enjoyed. From that time tongues and pens 
were fharpencd againft me: my friends be~ 
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came my ¢nemies, and I fuffered the juft ef- 
fects of my confidence and prefumption.’ 

It was not the fault of Borrili that he came 
not to Rome to affift at the coronation of Pe- 
trarch. He fell into an ambufcade of the Her- 
nici, from whom he at laft with cain 
efcaped. 

Petrarch, defirous of avoiding the vifits and 
compliments which follow fuch a ceremony, 
departed a few days after. Fortune thought 
proper to remind him, that pleafure and pain 
are clofely allied in this life. Hardly was he 
got out of Rome with his train, when he fell 
into the hands of fome banditti, with which 
the high roads were then infefted. He efcap- 
ed alive by a kind of miracie, and returned to 
Rome, where the peril he had been in caufed a 
great difturbance; they gave him an ann 
and he fet out again the day following. 

He arrived at Pifa the 20th of April, from 
whence he wrote an account of what had 
pafied to king Robert and his friends at Avig- 
non. He did not ftay long there. Eager to 
difplay his crown at Avignon, and above all to 
the eyes of Laura, and then to lay it at the 
feet of the bifhop of Lombes, he fet out in the 
beginning of May, and went by land, chaofing 
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rather to pafs the Alps than truft his life to the 
mercy of the fea. In croffing Lombardy he 
turned out of the road to make a vit to Azon 
de Correge at Parma. — 

Azon, with his brothers, had jut gained a 
victory over the party that oppofed them in 
Parma, and befought Petrarch to ftay and en- 
joy with them the peace and felicity they had 
obtained. . He excufed himfelf, from the ties 
he had to cardinal Colonna; but they were fo 
prefling, that he wrote the following letter to 
the cardinal : | | 

‘ Returning from Rome with my crown, I 
come to vifit your friends at Parma, who have 
defeated their enemies,and are now in peaceable 
poffeffion of this city. I was folicitous to give 
you this information, from which I know you 
will derive much pleafure. This city has 
changed its face; peace, liberty, and juttice, 
which were banifhed, are returned, and the joy 
of the people is inconceivable. I could not re- 
fift the entreaties of your friends, who infifted 
I fhould pafs the fummer with them. Their 
politenefs and goodnefs urge the impoffibility 
of parting from me fooner; but in what can I 
be ufeful to them? Born as Iam for folitude, 
and fond of leifure, I fly the noife of cities, and 
feek the filence of the fields. Your friends, 
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who know my fentiments, affure me of perfect 
tranquillity when time fhall have calmed the 
prefent emotions of joy. You will fee me again 
in the beginning of winter; fooner, if you 
command, later, if fortune will have it fo.’ 
Nothing could be happier than the firft year 
of the government of the Correges at Parma; 
they acted as fathers, not mafters, and adminif- 
tered juftice with great wifdom ; they fuppreff- 
ed all exorbitant taxes, and enriched thofe fa- 
milies whom. the avarice of their enemies had 
reduced to beggary. Petrarch was in a-‘man- 
ner affociated with Azon.and his brothers ; and 
they did nothing without confulting him, 
which not a little flattered his felf-love. And 
foon after his arrival at Parma, there happened 
a‘fingular circumftance which did not contri- 
bute to leffen it. 
A fchoolmaftér of Ponce: old and blind, 
who knew Petrarch only by fame, was defirous 
to fee him, as he exprefled it ; and being in- 
formed he was at Naples, he fet out on foot for 
that place, fupporting himfelf on his fon’s fhoul- 
der. But he got there too late, for Petrarch was 
already fet out for Rome. The king being ac- 
quainted with the motive of. his journey, had a 
mind to fee him. He appeared a fort of mon- 
fter; his face refembled one which was in 
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bronze at Naples. ‘The king faid to him, < I€ 
you have fo much ambition to behold Petrarch, 
you muft make hafte and feek him ia Italy, for 
he will net make a long ftay; and if you mifs 
him there, you will be obliged to go to France 
to fatisty your curiofity.” ‘I mutt abfolutely {ce 
him before I dic,’ replied the old man; ‘I would 
go and feek him in the furtheft Eaft, if it was 
neceflary, and death would give me time for fo 
jong a journey. The king, admiring his cn- 
thufiafm, gave him aor to | his ex- 
pences. | 

He went immediately to Rome, and, not 
finding Petrarch there, he came back to Pontre- 
moli; but, when he heard he had ftopped at 
Parma, he refulved to fet out again and feck 
him there: to do this he muft crofs the Appe- 
nines. The f{nows with which thefe.moun- 
tains were entirely covered did not deter him. 
He thought it neceffary to announce himfelf 
‘by fome verfes, which he fent to Petrarch, and 
they were not bad ones. 

When he arrived at Parma he was led to 
Petrarch’s houfe, and as foon as he was near 
him, he gave himfelf up to the moft exceffive 
‘tranfports. He was lifted up by his fon and 
“one of his {cholars, that he might embrace a 
‘head which, he faid, had conceived fuch noble 
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ideas.. He then took the hand of Petrarch, 
and faid, ‘ Let me kifs that hand which has- 
written’ fuch delightful things.’ He paffed 
three days at Parma, full of this enthufiafm : 
this fingularity excited the curiofity of the in- 
habitants of that city.’ As the blind man had 
always a crowd about him, he faid one day to 
Petrarch, ‘ I fear I am a burden to you, but I 
cannot fatisfy myfelf with beholding you, and 
it is but juft you fhould fuffer me to enjoy a 
pleafure for which I have travelled fo far. The 
word behold, in the mouth of a blind man, 
having raifed peals of laughter in the people 
around him, he turned towards Petrarch, and 
faid, ‘I take you for my witnefs; is it not 
true that, blind as I am, I fee you better than 
all thofe laughers who look at you with both 
their eyes ?’ 

Azon, the ok fenerous of men, eae 
with the difcourfe of this good old man, and 
with his paffion for Petrarch, overwhelmed him 
with prefents, and he returned to Pontremoli 
highly gratified. 

Petrarch, though extremely flattered by the 
friendfhip fhewn him, was glad to fteal from 
public life as often as he could, and to wander 
in the fields and woods, which were his greateft 
delight. One day, led on by his love of exer- 
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cife, he paffed the river of Lenza, which is 
three leagues fron Parma, and found himfelf 
in - the territory of Rhegio, in. great foretft, 
which ‘is called the Silva Piana, ot low wood; 
though it is fituated upon a hill, from whence 
are difcovered the Alps and all Cifalpine Gaul. 
He gives this defcription of the place in a eee 
to a friend: 

‘ Aged oaks, whofe heads feem to touch the 
clouds, fhelter the avenues to this foreft from 
the rays of the fun. The frefh breezes which 
defcend trom the neighbouring mountains, dnd 
many little rivulets which wind along, temper 
the violent heats. In the greateft droughts the 
earth is always covered with a foft verdure, 
and enamelled with flowers. Here all kinds 
of birds warble out their fongs, and deer of 
every fort run fporting about. Nature has 
raifed in the middle of this foreft a theatre, 
which fhe feems to have formed exprefsly for 
poets. The ruftling of the leaves, the finging 
of the birds, and the murmurs of the ftream, 
invite to repofe. The earth exhales a delicious 
odour. It is the theatre of Elyfium. Even 
the fhepherds and labourers revere this facred 
place. Its beauty ftruck me: I felt myfelf all 
at once infpired by the Mufes; and]: made 
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fomie verfes with a facility I had never before 
‘experienced.” 

This fine fituation revived fo usin’ in the 
mind of Petrarch his tafte for folitude, that he 
was obliged at his return to Parma to feck a 
little houfe in a remote place, where he might 
be at eafeé, and fheltered from the ceremonies 
of public life. He found one at the end of the 
city, near the abbey of St. Anthony, which per- 
fectly fuited him. It had a garden watered by 
a little river. 7 

‘7 have,’ fays he, ‘a country in the middle 
of the town; and a town in the midft of the 
fields. When I am tired with being alone, I 
have only to ftep out, and I find fociety imme- 
diately ; when I am weary of the world I re- 
enter my houfe, and again poffefs the delight 
of folitude. J enjoy here a repofe, which the 
philofophers at Athens, the poets on Parnaffus, 
and the anchorites in the deferts of Egypt, 
never knew. O Fortune! leave in peace a 
man who withes to lie concealed. Go out of 
his little houle, and attack the palaces of 
kings.’ 

He was fo pleafed with this cottage that 
he determined to purchafe and rebuild it, ‘as 
we fee in a letter of his to William de Pa» 
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'* Are you curious to know what I think, 
what I with; what I do? The life which I 
lead at prefent is a fearch after repofe ; and not 
flattering myfelf I fhail find it on earth, I feel 
without fear that I am taking hafty fteps to- 
wards the manfions of death. I would leave 
the prifon in which my foul is confined. - 
- © T dwell at Parma, and pafs my life in the 
church, or in my garden; tired of the city, I 
wander oft into the woods. Though fortune 
treats me more favourably, I have not changed 
my manner of living. I work with ardour at 
my Africa, without expecting any other re- 
ward but a vain and tranfitory glory. True 
glory, I know it well, is the reward of virtue 
alone. I have built a {mall houfe, fuch as fuits 
the mediocrity of my ftation. There 1s little 
marble to be feen in it: I wifh I was nearer 
your finé quarries, or that at leaft the Adige 
came to bathe our walls. The verfes of Ho- 
race have cooled my ardour for building; they 
prefent to me my buft and my laft dwelling ; 
and.I referve my ftones for my monument. 
‘If I perceive a little chink in my new walls, 
1 find fault with the mafons, and they reply, 
that all the art of man cannot render :them 
firmer; that it is not aftonifhing new founda- 
~ 3 . | 
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tions fhould give way a little; that mortal 
hands can build nothing that will be everlaft- 
ing; and, in fine, that my houfe will be of 
longer duration than myfelf and my fucceffors. 
Penetrated with the truth of their obfervations, 
I blufhed, and faid to myfelf, “ Foolith mant 
make fure the foundations of thy earthly ta- 
bernacle, which is falling to decay! Render 
that firm while it is yet in thy power. Thy 
body will fall ‘before thy building, and foon 
fhalt thou be forced to quit both dwellings.” ~ 
© Thefe reflections would make me renounce 
my defign, if fhame did not retain me; would 
not the paflengers laugh at me ‘when they ob- 
ferved my walls hanging in the air? I pro- 
ceed therefore, and haften my work: but.I am 
undetermined. Sometimes I content myfelf 
with a little houfe like that in the garden of 
Curtus, or that™in the field of the old man of 
wihiom Virgil fpeaks in his Georgics. Some- 
times I give way to the idle fancy of raifing my 
houfe to the clouds, and furpaffing even the 
buildings of Babylon and Rome. The moment 
after I become modeft again, and hate every 
idea that favours .of hwxury and pride. Thus 
does my foul float in. perpetual uncertainties, 
and knows. not where to fix. To fee others 
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agitated in the fame manner is all my, confo- 
lation; and I laugh at them, at. myfelf, and ag 
the world.’ 

After having viewed Petrarch for a long 
time furrounded with agreeable objeG@s. and 
flattering events, we muft now turn to a lef 
pleafing picture, and fee him bewailing the 
death of feveral of his beft friends. 

The firft of thefe was Thomas de Caloria, 
with whom he had ftudied at-Bologna, and 
dlways kept up a correfpondence. He died at 
Mefiina, his native place, on his return from a 
journey he made to Lombes, to pafs fome time 
with James Colonna. It was this journey 
which prevented his being at Rome at the co- 
ronation of Petrarch, who learned this melan- 
choly news by letters from the brothers of 
Thomas. They wrote to -him to beg him to 
write his epitaph, This was Petrarch’s ane 
{wer: 

b ‘ _ We were of 1 the fame age, and the fame 
Opinions; we purfued the fame ftudies, had- - 1c 
fame difpofit; itions, and aimed at the fame end, 
Never was there a ftri@er union, or _preater 
fimilarity, . When I learned that I had loft the 
better part of myfelf, life became a burden to 
me; I wifhed to die, but could not. I had gq 
violent fever, which brought my end in view; 
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but it was only a glimmering of futurity. I 
was at the gatc of death, and found written 
thereon, ‘“‘ Return! Thy hour is not yet oqite. 

I came back to life with this confalation, that I 
could not be detained long. I know that Setie- 
ca fays, it 1s abfurd to defire what it’ ig in 
our power to obtain ; helzh J admire the 
genius of this philofophes; ‘dthink often very 
differently from him; and, " shove al, on this 
fubje@, where his fen¢}ments are il}-founded 
and carry no weight.’ 

The bifhop of Lombes wrote at this time 
to Petrarch, to compliment him upon his COr 
ronation in the following fingular {tyle ; 

‘ If all the parts of my body were fo inelly 
tongues; if all the voicgsawhich have ever cxpated 
were to cry out together; thcy would not ¢x,- 
prefs the joy I felt when I learned that. the 
young Florentine poet ad been crowned with 
laurel in the capitol.’ +. 

This prelate preffed Petrarch in the molt 
earne{t manner to come and fee him at Lom- 
bes, and officiate as canon in kis church. Pe- 
_ frarch had promifed to go the begiwning of the 
year following ; and he jooked forward with 
joy to that time, when he fhould have finifhed 
his Africa, and fhould lay that and his crown 
together at the feet of the man whom he 
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adored. He had even formed a project of fet- 
tling entirely near this amiable friend, when he: 
received the melancholy news that the bifhop 
was dangeroufly ill at Lombes. 

This information alarmed him exceedingly: 
he fluctuated between fear and hope. ‘ One 
night in my fleep,’ fays Petrarch, ‘ I thought I 
faw the bifhop walking alone, and croffing the 
ftream that watered my garden. I ran to him, 
and afked him a thoufand queftions at once. 
“From whence came you? Where are you going 
fo faft? Why are you alone?” The bithop re- 
plied with a fmile, ‘« Do you recollect the 
fummer you pafled with me on the other fide 
the Garonne? The climate and the manners of 
Gafcony difpleafed you, and you found the 
f{torms of the Pyrennees infupportable. I now 
think as you did. Iam weary of it myfelf. I 
have bid adieu to this barbarous country, and 
am returning to Rome.” He had continued 
to walk on while he fpake- thefe words, and 
was got to the end of the garden. [| attempted 
to join him, and begged that I might at leaft 
be permitted the honour of accompanying him. 
The bifhop gently put me back with his hand, 
and changing his countenance and the tone of 
his voice ; “ No,” faid he, “‘ you muft not come 
with me at prefent.” After having faid this, 
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he. looked ‘ftedfaftly at me; and then it was 
that I faw on his face all the figns of death. 

The fudden fhock of this fight caufed me to 
cry aloud, and awaked me from my fleep. I 
marked the day, and related the circumftances 
to the friends I had at Parma, and wrote an ac- 
count of it to my other friends in many dif- 
ferent places. Five and twenty days after this 
I received the mournful news that the bifhop of 
Lombes was dead, and found that he died on 
the very day that I had feen him in vifion in 
my garden.’ ‘This fingular accident,’ fays he 
to John Andre, ‘ gives me no. more faith in 
dreams than Cicero, who as well as myfelf had 
a dream confirmed by the event.’ 

How heavy was this lofs to Petrarch! How 
many others likewife were fufferers on this 
eccafion! The-houfc of Colonna, of whom the 
bifhop was the fupport, the joy, the confola- 
tion: the city of Rome, which looked upon 
him as its guardian, and tutelar angel: the 
court of Avignon, where he had many rela- 
tions, admirers, and friends: in fine, his epif- 

copal town, where he was univerfally loved and 
refpected. He had behaved in this defert place 
with fo much dignity and condefcenfion, that 
every perfon of confequence, except himéelf, 

was afhamed to fee him fixed there. He was 
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contented with his Jot, and inacceffible to am- 
bition: he confidered the honours of this world 
as the precipices. of virtue, and fhunned them 
with as much care as others purfue them. The 
patriarchate of Aquilea becoming vacant at the 
time he was at Rome, he was named for it by 
the nobility and the people. But he wrote to 
his brother the cardinal, that they muft not 
think of him for that place, for he would not 
accept of it. The jealoufy and avarice of the 
Gafcons, who filled the court of Rome, and 
difturbed the Italians, had at firft fufpended his 
elevation; but his virtue and merit rofe fo 
high, that he would certainly have been raifed 
to the purple, if death had not er him in 
the mid{t of his career. 

A little time before he died he wrote to the 
cardinal his brother, concerning reports which 
had been fpread of his approaching elevation. 
The cardinal fent this letter to Petrarch, who 
could not read it without fhedding a torrent of 
tears. 

‘ Every line of. it, fays he, * breathes mo- 
defty; the love of moderation; freedom from 
ambition ; and.contentment with his lot... In 
it are the principles of the foundeft philofophy, 
expreffed in the moft noble and exact manner. 
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What aman! And muft fuch men, who ought 
to live for ever, die fooner than others !’ 

“We have lived too long,’ fays he to Le- 
lius, who had received the Iaft breath of this 
amiable prelate. ‘We have loft the beft of all 
matters, the tendereft of all fathers. What fhall 
I do? What will become of me? I am at 
Parma only a bird of paflage. Shall I go to 
Lombes, where I am a canon? It is an odious 
climate, a barbarous country, and I have loft 
the only perfon that could render that fituation 
agreeable. How can [ look upon that tomb 
where all my hopes lie buried ? How thall I ever 
bring myfelf'to krfs the hands of a proud pre- 
late, a barbarian, inftead of thofe of the amiable 

mafter | have loft? Shall I go to Avignon, and 
refume my place in the court of our cardinal ? 
How mournful will that fituation be, now it is 
deprived of its greateft ornament | 

Lelius had inherited from his anceftors an 
attachment to the houfe of the Colonnas, but 
he went beyond them in this attachment, and 
had devoted himfelf particularly to the bifhop, 
whom he attended every where, and could 
find na confolation for the lofs of fuch a 
friend. 

A rumour was fpread, that cardinal Colonna 
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mtended to remove the body of his brother 
from Lombes to Rome. On this matter Pe- 
trarch fays to him, ‘ Divided.between a city 
of which Iam a citizen, and a church in which 
I am a canon, I know not what counfel to give 
you. Three years after this the remains of 
this great prelate were carried to Rome, and 
received with a great deal of veneration. © 

Ina letter to the cardinal, Petrarch declaims 
very much againft a fuperftitious cuftom which 
reigned at that time, and above all in the court 
of the pope; and which he withed to banifh 
from the houfe of the cardinal. In {peaking of 
a man lately dead, they pronounced only the 
firft fyllables of his name, and made ufe of 
fome epithet before them, as eeehye unfor- 
tunate, 

‘ Shew no fuch weaknefs! fays he to the 
cardinal; ‘ fupport this lofs with courage: 
you are expofed to public view, you ought to 
be more obfervant of your conduct than 
another; and as your name, your rank, and 
your actions, have fet you up for an example, 
become alfo, in this inftance, a model worthy 
the imitation of all the world.’ 

No one will fuppofe that, after the death of 
the bifhop, Petrarch had any difficulty in re- 
nouncing his canonry at Lombes. He parted 
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swith it entirely, and was well recompenfed by 
the archdeaconry of Parma, which juft then 
became vacant. 

As it was the firft dignity of the church at 
Puce, next to the mitre, it connected him 
much with the bifhop. Hugolin de Roffi had 
governed this church eighteen years; and, as 
he was.of that illuftrious family which had fo 
Jong difputed the lordfhip of Parma with the 
houfe of Correge, Petrarch feared this prelate 
would be difpleafed to fee at the head of his 
chapter a man whom he believed devoted ta 
his enemies, and who had pleaded their caufe 
‘againft his family in 1335, as has been before 
obferved. But Hugolin, who was full of fweet- 
nefs and equity, not only did not exprefs the 
leaft refentment towards Petrarch, but gave 
him a very favourable reception the firft time 
he faw him, and afterwards the moft flattering 
diftinction. It was remarked, in {peaking of 
that caufe, that Petrarch had avoided with 
great circumfpection faying any thing againft 
this prelate, who was prefent, and whofe birth 
and virtues he refpected. 

Petrarch’s tears were fcarcely dried up for 
the bifhop of Lombes, when they were again 
called forth for another dear friend. | 

I 342. At the beginning of this year death 
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deprived him of that wife man, who had been 
his dtrector and his friend, the good father’ 
Dennis, whom king Robert had drawn to Na- 
ples. This prince conferred upon him, by leave 
of the pope, the bifhopric of Monopoli, which 
became vacant foon after his arrival at Naples. 
He did not long enjoy this dignity ; ; he died at 
Naples the 14th of January, in the palace of 
king Robert. 

‘] would weep, fays Petrarch, ‘ in a letter 
to king Robert, but fhame and grief prevent — 
me. I-knew before that there is no fecurity 
againft death. Of this truth we have now a 
melancholy proof! He has taken from Italy a 
man over whom he ought to have had no~ 
power, and whofe name will live for ever. 
This learned man, who fo well under{tood both’ | 
nature and the world, muft think this life of 
little moment. He has loft nothing by death ; 
and, though happy on earth becaufe he pof- 
feffed your love, he will be much peppicts in 
heaven, whither he is tranflated: 

‘It is I who’ fuffer; it is Italy, it is his 
country, that is deprived of fo great an orna- 
ment. Itis the world whom death has robbed 
of an abundant fource of truth and know- 
ledge. — | 

‘ But it is you, oh beft of princes! who are 
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the moft deeply affe&ed with this lofs. The 
fociety of father Dennis was the charm and 
eomfort of your life. ‘Whofe converfations 
were miore entertaming, mild, and ufeful? 
Whom could: you find fo worthy to liften to 
you, or fo capable of comprehending the myfte- 
ries of heaven, when you vouchfafed to difplay 
your eloquence and extenfive knowledge? If 
great princes may be allowed to indulge their 
tears, you cannot refufe them to father Dennis. 
Mufes! join your tears to mine! and weep 
with me the lofs of a favourite fo dear, a 
favourite who did you fo much honour! Let 
all Parnaffus mourn, and refound with your 
lamentations! Infpire me with fome verfes to 
engrave upon his tomib !’ 


EPITAPH=ON FATHER DENNIS: 


¢ Here lies father Dennis; the flower of 
poets; the fearcher into futurity; the glory 
of Italy. A faithful friend; mild-and amiable 
in fociety ; his foul and his countenance were 
always ferene; and, notwithftanding the eleva~ 
tion of. his mind and-the luftre of his elo- 
quence, he was always modeft and condefcend- 
ing. Amiong the ancients he would have been 
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a fare, among the moderns he was an unequal- 
led, character.’ 

_ Thefe accumulated loffes stl fo {trong an 
impreffion upon Petrarch, that he could not 
open a letter without apprehenfion and fear. 
Had it not been for thefe diftreffes, he would 
have led at Parma a tranquil and: agreeable 
lite. This city is finely fituated on the Po, in a 
valley which lies between the Alps and the 
Apennines, below the cafcades of the one and 
the thunders and torrents of the other. It is 
furrounded with a rich and fruitful plain, where, 
cherifhed by the influence of the fun and the 
waters, the vine, the elm, and all forts of fruit 
and grain, flourifh together. ! 

Petrarch divided his time between his church, 
where he filled up with honour his office of 
archdeacon, and his clofet, where he principally 
worked at his Africa. He feldom went to 
make his court to his lords, who neverthelefs 
treated him with great refpect. He had not 
been a year in this city when the orders of his 
fuperiors obliged him to quit this fituation, and 
return to Avignon. It is not clear from whence 
thefe orders came, or what could be the foun- 
dation of them. It is probable that cardinal 
Colonna, with whom Petrarch had promifed 
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to pafs the winter, fummoned him to keep his 
word. 

- Itappears, however, that he sscilied eile 
apsintt his will, by the bitter complaints he 
makes to Barbatus of Sulmone: _ - 

«Tam forced,’ fays he, ‘ to crofs the Alps 
before the fun has melted the fnows which 
cover them. I muft return to the banks of 
the Rhone, and to thofe infamous places which 
are the receptacle of every evil. What a def- 
tiny! If fortune envies me a grave in my own 
country, let me be permitted to feek one under 
the pole! I confent to live and to die in Africa, 
among its ferpents; upon Caucafus, or Atlas; 
if, while I live, I may be allowed to breathe a 
pure air, and, after my death, a little corner of 
the earth, where | may beftow my body: this 
is all I afk ; but this I cannot obtain. Doomed 
always to wander; and to be a ftranger every 
where, oh Fortune! Fortune! fix me at laft to 
fome fpot. I do not covet thy favours; let me 
enjoy a tranquil poverty; let me pafs in this 
retreat the few days that remain to me. How 
miferable are we! Nothing is certain in this 
world. The wheel of fortune is for ever in 
motion ; we tremble on its fummit; in the 
middle we are fufpended ; and at the bottom 
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we are trampled upon. I have pleafed myfelf 
below; yet am agitated as if in the clouds. 
To no end have I avoided elevations; ‘ this-is 
what I have.a long time complained of 5 but 
my complaints have been in vain.’ | | 

© When -we fail. upon the ocean, tempi | 
and fhipwrecks are to be ‘expected: but to be 
expofed to hurricanes on the land, to be fwal- 
lowed up by the waves of a brook, this is mon~ 
ftrous indeed. I am again obliged to quit my 
country, and thofe friends who are dear to me: 
I am ordered to take a fafe route; but the enemy 
occupies every road. I muft go through the 
Tridentum of the Alps, crofs the lakes of Ger- 
many, and pafs the Danube and the Rhine 
near their fources. Alas! I muft obey, and 
fubmit to the yoke. Fortune had forgot me; 
and-I paffed a year in tranquillity. It is her 
pleafure now to force me from a {weet repofe, 
and plunge me again into a frightful chaos! 
How happy are you, my dear Barbatus ! Take 
my advice, and never quit your neft.’ 

Petrarch fet out for Avignon in 1342; and 
it was a great joy to him when he arrived there, 
to find his two friends Lelius and Socrates; 
who'came to live with the cardinal after the 
death of the bifhop of Lombes. . Fhe‘union of 
thefe three friends became ftronger than ever. 
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Socrates in particular gave himfelf entirely to 
Petrarch, and never quitted him even when he 
AWent to Vauclufe, where few of his other 
friends had the courage to follow him. 

Soon after his return to Avignon, Petrarch: 
was witne(fs to a great event. Benedict XII. had 
for fome years had a fiftula in his leg, which 
obliged him to keep his chamber. At the pe- 
tition of the cardinals, he held fome confiftories 
feated on his bed, according to the cuftom of 
that age. The difcharge being more than 
common, the phyficians attempted to ftop it, 
and threw it back into the blood, where it 
made fuch havoc as to threaten a very fpeedy 
death. Petrarch perceiving that Benediét’s laft 
moments were coming on, wrote the follow: ing 
letter to the bifhop of Cavaillon: 

© What are you doing, my father? And 
what think you-will be the end of the prefent 
tempeit? Shall we gain the port, or be fwal- 
lowed up by the waves? The veflel cannot 
withftand the billows. The wind is violent ; ; 
the rowers arc without experience; and the 
pilot, defpifing the rules of his art, makes too 
faft towards the land, which is the rock of nae 
vigators. He confides too much in a deceit- 
ful calm, and fteers his courfe by wandering 
planets, inftead of adhering to the faithful pole. 
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Full of wine, weighed down by age, ‘over- 
powered with drowfinefs; he ftaggers, he fleeps, 
and is falling into the fea. And would te 
heaven he fell alone: would to God that our 
heavenly Father, feeing us erring without 9 
pilot, in an agitated fea, would himfelf condu& 
the bark which he has purchafed with.fo — 
@ price! 

‘ Such is the condition we are thrown into 
by the ignorance of our pilot. What do I fay? 
His indolence, his blindnefs, his fhameful ftu- 
pidity, and his paffion for a vile and: ftormy 
country. Ah! why did they take him from 
his father’s plow, to commit to him a govern- 
ment of which he was fo incapable? But he 
is going to receive the recompenfe he merits. 
This man, the jeft of all parties, the object of 
inceflant ridicule, will foon become the prey 
of fea-wolves. 

‘What will become of us? We may feek 
a plank that may fave us in our fhipwreck. 
Our confolation 1s, we can fcarcely find fuch 
another pilot; if we could, we fhould be loft 
for ever. If you.afk what is my opinion, I 
think we ought to come and {fettle in your 
country, and thus fhelter ourfelves from the 
approaching tempeft. Refle& upon thefe 
things. | 

O02 
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~ ‘This pontiff defpifed Italy, and was there- 
fore detefted by Petrarch: Benedict carried 
this contempt to fuch a height, that one day 
fome cels being fent him from the lake of Bol- 
fena, of a prodigious fize and exquifite flavour, 
he diftributed moft of them among the car- 
dinals, referving for himfelf but a very {mall 
portion. Some days aftcr this, the cardinals 
foing according to cuftom to attend upon him 
at dinner, he faid to them in a jeering man- 
ner, ‘ Gentlemen, if I had tafted the eels be- 
fore I fent them, you would not have had fo 
large a fhare; but I confefs I did not. believe 
that Italy produced any thing that was good.’ 
Cardinal Colonna, who was prefent, reddened 
with anger, and could not help replying, that 
he was aftonifhed one who had read fo many 
books: as his holsnefs, fhould be ignorant that 
Italy was the mother of every _— that was 
excellent. 

- Benedict died the 25th of April, 1342, and 
was interred at Notre-Dame, where his mo- 
nument is now to. be feen. A contemporary 
author affures us, that a monk, who had been a 
brother in the fame convent with Bcnedié, 
faid to him fome time before his death, ‘You 
will die foon if you do not amend your life,’ 
The holy fee was vacant only thirteen days. . 
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All the fuffrages were united in Pierre Roger, 
cardinal of Aquilea, who took the name of Cle- 
ment VI. He was of an ancient family, and 
had paffled through many honaurs, as the pro-+ 
vifor of the Sorbonne, the archbifhoprics of 
Sens and Rouen, and the chancellorfhip of 
Paris, having the feals conferred on him by 
Philip of Valois; after which Benedict XII. 
made him cardinal in the promotion that took 
placé in 1338. The coronation of this pope was 
conducted with great pomp, and was pertorm- 
ed the 19th of May, in the church of the Do- 
minicans. John duke of Normandy, eldeft 
fon of the king of France, James duke of 
Bourbon, Philip duke of Burgundy, Humbert 
dauphin of Viennois, and feveral other great 
lords, affifted at the ceremony. 

The court of Rome immediately changed 
its appearance, and there was a magnificence 
and luxury unknown in the preceding pontifi- 
cates. Clement VI. was condefcending, frank, 
noble, and generous. He had the tafte and 
manners of a nobleman who had always lived 
jn the courts of princes. No fovereign of his 
time appeared with more eclat, or diffufed his 
‘favours with more grace or liberality. Nothing 
equalled the fumptuoufnefs of his furniture, 
the delicacies of his table,or the fplendour of 
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his court, which was filled with lords and gen 
tlemen of ancient nobility. Accuftomed to 
live among ladies, whofe fociety amufed him, 
he did not think the. papacy obliged him to 
alter his manner of life. They continued to 
vifit him as ufual. In truth this did not add 
to the decorum of his court, but it rendered it 
very agreeable and brilliant. & 

This pope had great qualities, but an ex- 
ceffive luxury of character, which caufed him ta 
be fpoken of by many authors with great bit- 
ternefs. His reputation for generofity-and bes 
nevolence, together with a bull of invitation 
that he publifhed, drew to Avignon this year 
more than a hundred thoufand fcholars, who 
all returned with fome favour fhewn them. 
It would be hard to give credit to this, if wé 
did not recollect that his predeceffor left a great 
number of benefices vacant, becaufe, as he 
faid, he found no perfon worthy to fill them, 
Clement VI. thought and acted in a very dif- 
ferent manner. His hands were ever open, 
and his favourite maxim was, ‘ That no oneé 
fhould depart unfatisfied from the palace of a 
prince.’ 

As foon as they were informed at Rome of 
the election of Clement, they fent a folemn 
embafly to. make him three principal requefts, 
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The firft, that he would vouchfafe to accept: 
the office of fenator; as difputes on this head 
had often made that city a prey to civil wars. 
The fecond, that he would haften the re-efta- 
blifhment of the holy fee at Rome. And the 
third, that he would be pleafed to reduce to 
fifty years the indulgence which pope Boni- 
face VIII. had granted to the church, and fixed 
at an hundred years; and that the reafon for 
this their prayer was, that all the faithful 
might partake of it, the time appointed by 
Boniface exceeding the ordinary term of life. | 
_ After two months confideration the pope’ 
returned this anfwer: That, as to the firft, it 
belonged to him as fovereign of Rome; that 
he would however accept the municipal govern- 
ment in his right as cardinal, without dero- 
gating from his fovereignty: that, as to the fe- 
cond requeft, no one could be more defirous 
than himfelf of the return of the holy fee to 
Rome; but he could not fix the time till the 
affairs of France and England were in a more 
tranquil ftate: and that with refpe& to the 
jubilee, he granted with pleafure the reduction 
they afked, and fixed his indulgence to re- 
turn every fifty years, 
Petrarch, who had obtained the dignity of 
Roman citizen by letters patent at his corona- 
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tion, was one of the ‘ambaffadors  fent from 
Rome to pope Clemcnt; he was joined with 
Nicholas Gabrini, called Rienzi, and appointed 
to make an oration before the pope. In this 
fpeech he ufes his favourite figure when fpeak- 
ing of Rome; he defcribes an old woman, 
bowed down with gricf and misfortune, who 
comes to throw herfelf at the feet of her huf- 
band. ‘You defired to fee me,’ fays fhe, ‘ when 
I was in bondage to another; and I fear not 
being as dear to you now I am again become 
yours. You judge not like the vulgar, who de- 
fire ardently what they have not, and are eafily 
difgufted with what they have.’ 

. The reward of this oration, which was a 
long one and very dry, was the priory of St. 
Nicholas, in the diocefe. of Paifa, which the 
pope gave to Petrarch the fixth of October, 
1342. : 

_ The pope granted two fall favoiats this 
year to two of Laura’s children, Her daughter 
Ermeffenda was received into the convent of 
St. Laurence, where fhe profeffed herfelf fome 
time after ; and Audibert her fon was appoint- 
ed..to-the canonry of Notre. Dame de Dons. 
Thefe children were about twelve or thirteeen 
years of age. — | 

. We are now come to Rienzi, Petrarch’s 
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colleague, who was foon after this very fingy« 
larly diftinguifhed in the revolutions of Rome, 
His origin and character were as follows. His 
father kept a public-houfe, and his mother 
was a wafherwoman. But he made up for 
the lownefs of his birth by the elevation of his 
wit and underftanding ; his imagination was 
lively and brilliant; he had a prodigious me- 
mory, and a natural cloquence which drew af- 
ter him the whole world. His parents, though 
fo meanly fituated, {pared nothing in the courfe 
of his education. When the. firft {tudies ‘of 
grammar and rhetoric had polifhed his mind, 
and improved his natural eloquence, he applied 
himfelf to the ftudy of the Roman hiftory, and 
the fearch into its antiquities, to which he 
joined a great knowledge of the civil law, and 
the rights of the people. The commentaries 
of Czefar were much read, and much efteemed 
by him. | : 
~ Rienzi’s enthufiafm for Rome united him 
firmly with Petrarch, and could be the only | 
foundation of a connection between men of 
fuch different characters. He fucceeded alfo 
with Clement, who admired his eloquence, and 
was never weary of his converfation. He had 
likewife at firft the good graces of cardinal Co- 
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lonna, ptobably through the favour of Petrarch, 
but. which he afterwards loft by inveighing 
bitterly againft fome great lords in Rome. The 
pope conferred upon Rienzi the place of notary 
at Rome, which was a very lucrative poft. Thefe 
honours paved the way for the extraordinary’ 
fituation in which we fhal] foon beliold him. * 

Clement VI. had a fine natural underftand- 
mg, which he had enriched and improved by 
ftudy. Petrarch fays, he forgot nothing that 
he read, and if he wifhed to do it, he had it 
not in his power. 

He had gained in his coverfation with the 
female fex, and in the courts of princes, a foft- 
nefs and politenefs of manner which endeared 
him to every one. When he referved to him- 
felf the nomination of the greater prelacies,. 
to fatisfy the defire,she had of beftowing fa- 
yours, it was reprefented to him that fuch re- 
ferves would produce great inconveniences, and 
that his predeceffors had not dared to make 
them. He replied, < My predeceffors knew not 
what it was ta be popes.’ | 

‘At was in the pontificate of this pope that 
the city of Avignon, where debauchery had: 
long reigned, came at laft to the greateft ex-: 
cefs of lugury and diffolutenefS. The accounts: 
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which Petrarch gives of the licentioufnefs and 
neglect of all decency in this city, are fully con- 
firmed by other writers. 

On the return of Petrarch to Avignon, 
Laura behaved to him in a kinder manner. 
Perhaps a long abfence made her feel more. 
fenfibly that fhe was not indifferent to him; 
perhaps, too, his reputation made fome impref- 
fion on her mind. However this was, the 
favour of the pope, and the kindnefs of Laura, 
rendered Avignon more agreeable than ufual 
to Petrarch. He paffed the greateft part of 
this year there, and went to Vauclufc but fel- 
dom, and for a fhort time ; and when he was 
in that folitude, he owns that his foul was al- 
ways at Avignon with Laura. 

Petrarch was one day feated in a able 
place to which he knew Laura would come, 
and meditating on his ufual fubject, with his 
eyes fixed on the ground, when fhe appeared 
fuddenly before him. As foon as he perceived 
her, he rofe, and making her a low bow, was 
going to fpeak. She caft upon him a kind 
look, returned him the fame falutation, and 
paffed along, faying fomething he did not. per- 
fectly hear. Thefe obliging manners filled 
Petrarch with extreme joy. _ 

At this time Petrarch made a epuneaion 
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with Sennucio Delbene, a Florentine of noble 
birth, and who favoured the party of the Gi- 
belins. There is an anecdote relating to him 
which the people of Florence fpeak of with 
indignation. Charles of Valois being fent to 
Florence by pope Boniface VIII. on public af- 
fairs, was much delighted with the diverfion 
of hawking. ‘Sennucio had a country houfé 
near the city, where Charles often went to re- 
frefh himfelf on thefe oceafions. Sennucio 
accommodated him in the beft manner he 
‘could, and as fuited a gentleman of his rank. 
This hofpitality did not prevent the prince 
from imprifoning him, becaufe he was of the 
party oppofite to that he favoured, and con- 
demning him to pay a fine of four thoufand 
livres: his eftate alfo was confifcated. But 
by the favour of John XXII. Sennucio..was re- 
eftablifhed in all his rights in the year 1326. 
‘He was attached to ‘ie Colonnas, and above 
‘all to cardinal John Colonna, which gave 
‘rife to the friendfhip between him and Pes 
‘trarch, 

Sennucio. was fond of the arts. He hada 
tender heart, and was attached to the fair fex, 
He was alfo a poet, but his lyre was ftrung ta 
lighter meafures, not fad and plaintive like that 
of Petrarch. — 
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Ido not know how it was that Sennucio 
was admitted to the houfe of Laura, but it ap- 
pears that he faw her often, and that Petrarch 
often converfed with him on the — of his 
love. 

The praifes Petrarch had beftowed on ian 
rendered her celebrated every where. All 
who came to Avignon had a ftrong defire to 
fee her. But, though fhe was not yet thirty 
years of age, fhe was fomewhat altered. Whe- 
ther this was owing to her having had many 
children, to illnefs, or domeftic chagrins,. fhe 
had no longer her former clear and brilliant 
complexion. Petrarch alfo, by a kind of fym- 
pathy, loft that beautiful complexion which 
had been fo univerfally admired. In a letter 
written to a friend, whom he had not. feen 
for fome time, he fays, ‘ | am not what I was; 
the perpetual difcord between my foul and my 
body has changed me fo much that you would 
hardly know me again. | 

This year, 1342, died. at Avignon. a lady 
who was greatly beloved by Gerard, the bro- 
ther of Petrarch. 
© The object,’ fays Petrarch to him, ‘ of your 
_tender love has left us.to enjoy celeftial glory. I 
hope it at leaft, and I believe it! The fweet- 
nef of her manners, and the virtues of her life, 
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will not fail to infure her this felicity. Take 
back therefore, for it is high time, the two 
keys of thy heart. Thus telieved from anxiety, 
and thy path clear before thee, follow this be- 
loved object in the fureft road. Nothing ought 
now to retard thy progrefs. Thou refembleft 
a pilgrim who wants only a ftaff to take a long 
journey. You fee, my dear brother, we haften 
faft toward death: when, in the awful paflage, 
our fouls are releafed from mortal ties, they 
will take their flight with more freedom and 
eafe.’ | 

Gerard, touched in the moft fenfible manner 
with this lofs, followed the advice of his bro- 
ther, and determined to employ himfelf wholly 
for the future in the great work of his falva~_ 
tion: he quitted the world, and placed him- 
felf in the monaftery of the Carthufians, which 
he went to vifit when at St. Baume with Pe- 
trarch in 1339. The heavenly life which thefe 
monks led in that awful folitude, had made an 
impreffion upon him which had never been ef- 
faced. : | 

The origin of the order of the Carthufians 
is thus related by Petrarch. Two brothers 
from Genoa -fet out on a trading voyage; the 
one failed toward the eaft, the other toward 
the weft. After a number of years, one of 
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them arriving at Genoa, being informed his 
brother was at Marfeilles, wrote to him to 
defire his return to Genoa; but, receiving no 
an{fwer, he went to Marfeilles, and, finding his 
brother there, he afked him, why he did not 
come to Genoa? His brother replied, * Iam 
weary of navigation and trade: I will no longer 
truft my life to the mercy of the winds; do 
as you pleafe; my refolution is fixcd. I have 
found a port on the borders of paradife, where 
I will reft, and wait in tranquillity the moment 
of my death.’ 

The other, who did not comprehend this 
language, afked him to explain himfelf; he ré- 
turned no anfwer, but took him to Montrieu, 
into a deep valley, in the middle of a wood, 
and pointed to a houfe he had there juft built: 
Struck with the awfulnefs of the furrounding 
{cene, the other Genoefe felt a fudden com- 
punction, and determined immediately to erect 
a building like that of his brother on.a neigh- 
bouring hill. They bade adieu to the world, 
and founded with their eftates and houfes the 
new order of the Carthufians; an order famous 
for its prety and aufterity of manners: and in 
this folitude they confécrated the remainder 
of their days to God. This monaftery of 
Montrieu is fituated.between Aix and Toulon; 
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in the middle of the woods, and furrounded 
with mountains, from whence iffue feveral | 
rivers. Hence the name of Montrieu. : 

- Though Petrarch loved his brother with’ 
tendernefs, he was not forry for this changes 
Gerard was fond of pleafure, and of an un- 
fteady temper; he knew not how to moderate 
any of his inclinations ; and this gave Petrarch 
a great deal of trouble and uneafinefs, efpecially 
in a city like Avignon. ‘ I acknowledge,’ fays 
Petrarch, ‘ the hand of God in this conver- 
fion. None but himfelf could work fo great a 
change.’ Petrarch had conceived a very high 
idea of the Carthufians. ‘ This order does not, 
fays he, ‘ refemble others: none enter into it 
by force or feduction.’ Gerard was no fooner-' 
fixed in this monaftery, than he wrote to his 
brother to induce him to take the fame refolu- 
tion.. Petrarch, filled with piety and remorfe, 
was ftaggered ; but he did not comply. Pope 
Clement VI. gave Gerard an abfolution when i in 
the article of death. | 

The bifhop of Rhodes, whofe name was Ber- 
nard Albi, and who had been appointed cardi- 
nal after the exaltation of Clement, came at 
this time to Avignon, and was much delighted 
with the converfation of Petrarch. After his 
return to Italy, he fent him a letter. full of 
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fublime queftions on the moft abftracted fub- 
jects of philofophy.. Petrarch replies thus: —. 
‘ Your queftions are an amyple proof of your 
great penetration. To queftion and to doubt; 
with judgment is a great part. of. our. “know: | 5 
ledge. - The ‘manner in which you confefs. 
your ignorance confoles me for. my own; and, 
was not this: the cafe, my occupations, the ex= 
ceffive heats, the tumult of this crowded city, 
leave me little time for writing. 
— © You would have me meafure the heavens, 
the earth, and the feas ; T, who know not of 
what kind of clay my own body : is formed, or 
the nature of the foul which is confined jn it 
as ina prifon, fhall I dive into the fyftems of 
Ptolemy, or decypher the characters. which 
the Sicilian geometrician drew on the unfor- 
tunate foil? "Alas! ! death purfues' me with 
eager fteps; and all my aim is to fteal a few 
moments from his grafp. _I fhall therefore only 
fay in anfwer to your queftions, that there are 
feven planets, and that the fun holds the firft 
rank: his rays reanimate the world; he be- 
gins his courfe in the eaft, and when hie fets a 
cold fhade is fpread over the earth. The fixed 
{tars make their revolutions alfo by a motion 
not vifible to us. It is difputed whether the 
fan is placed 1 in the centre of the world; but 
VOL.I. | P 
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would it not be better to feck this centre wheré 
virtue dwells? Men form calculations how 
‘much larger it is than the earth; and they 
neglect to examine how much more noble the 
foul is than the body. 

‘The moon fhines with the light it borrows 
from the fun ; its motions are periodical. Mer- 
cury is an inconftant planet, and its influcnces 
are various: we know all this, but we neglect 
to inquire whether profperity is a good or evil ; 
by whom, and in what cafes, ene is to be de- 
fired or feared. Your couricr is in hafte, and I 
would rather fend him back with nothing, than 
give him many lines of which I fhould be 
afhamed. I cannot explain to you my aftonifh- 
‘ment when I {aw. that deluge of verfes which 
your letter poured in upon me. I undertook 
to count them, but in vain. What a pity that 
Virgil poffeffed not this happy faculty ? he 
would not have pafied his whole life in com- 
pofing a poem which at laft he left imperfea. 
Your -queftions refemble the enigma of the 
Sphinx; and you mutt feck another Oedipus to 
anfwer them.’ 

1343. Borlaam the Greck monk, of whom 
mention has been already madc, came this 
year to Avignon: he had been much chagrined 
‘bya decifion given again{ft him by the patriarch 
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of Conftantinople, in a difpute he had held 
with the monks of mount Athos. Thefe 
monks maintained that the light which appear- 
ed an mount Tabor, at the transfiguration of 
Jefas Chrift, was uncreated; and that it was 
God himfelf. The Greeks made a ferious 
affair of this fanciful opinion, and were con- 
tending for the truth of it with vehemence, 
while the Turks were at their gates, and had 
formed as it were a barrier round Conftantino- 
ple of the cities they had taken in Afia. 
Petrarch was glad to fee his Greek matter 
again; and as Borlaam defired an eftablith- 
ment in Italy, Petrarch by his folicitations and 
his credit procured him the bifhopric of Ge- 
raci, which being a fuffragan, or fubfidiary 
bifhopric depending on Rheggio, the revenue 
was {mall; but it fuited Borlaam, becaufe it 
fettled him at the clofe of life in his native 
country, where he diced ten years after, in 
1353° | 
At the end of January 1343, there arrived an 
extraordinary couricr at Avignon, who brought 
the melancholy news of the death of Rebert 
king of Naples. This caufed a general con- 
f{ternation in that city, and throughout all Pro- 
vence. This prince was fixty years old, when, 
without terror, he faw his flefh wafte away, his 
P 2 
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body decaying, and death taking poffeffion of 
his whole fabric. One thing alone. troubled 
his laft moments: this was the ftate in which 
he muft leave his family and his kingdona, 
Robert had had two children by his queen: 
the eldeft died young; and the fecond, named 
Charles, duke of Calabria, left only: two: daugh- 
ters, Joan and Mary. 

Charobert, king of Manga whe had fome 
pretenfions to the kingdom of Naples, as the 
heir of Charles Martel, Robert's eldeft brother, 
had two fons. Pope John XXII. who had 
decided in favour of Robert, propofed a double 
marriage between thefe royal houfes: the prin- 
cefs Joan, who was the eldeft, with Andrew 
the fecond fon; and the eldeft fon Lewis with 
‘Mary the fecond daughter. Thefe marriages 
were celebrated with aftonifhing magnificence 
in 1333. Andrew was fix, and Joan nine 
years old; and it was thought their being 
brought up together would cement this union: 
but, as it might rather have been expected, it 
‘happened otherwife.- The antipathy. that Joan 
fhewed for Andrew was foon remarked; the 
-difference of their educations alone would have 
produced this effect. | 
_, The: Neapolitans were polite, ans 
‘golllant, and magnificent. The Hungarians, on 
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the contrary, were vulgar, churlifh, and ene 
mies to magnificence and ‘pleafure ; and were 
Tooked upon at Naples as barbarians, who'could 
{earcely' be treated with fufficient contempt. 
Add to this, Andrew and his courtiers exagy 
gerated in a haughty manner their rights to 
the kingdom of Naples; while at the court of 
Joan they ‘ridiculed their pride, and maintain 
ed that Andrew could only reign as hufband of 
his queen. Robert faw with grief thefe con- 
tefts, and the prefentiments they raifed in his 
heart clouded his laft moments, which would 
otherwife have been the calm evening of a 
bright day. 

Perceiving that he drew near his end, he af- 
‘fembled- his nobles, and dictated his will in 
. their prefence. By this will he made Joan his 
grand-daughter his heir, and her fifter Mary 
was*to fucceed her. Saiche of Arragon, the 
fecond wife of Robert, by whom he had na 
children, was a woman of capacity and virtue, 
to whom he would have confided the regency, 
and the education of his grand-daughters, had 
fhe not formed a refolution on his death to 
finifh her days in a monaftery. She had al- 
ways fo ftrong: an inclination for. the cloifter, 
that in 1317 fhe attempted to fet afide her 
marriage, to throw herfelf into aconvent. But 
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pope John XXII. to whom fhe applied, told 
hee this intention was a {nare of the devil. Ro- 
‘bert named her, howevet, at the head of a 
council for the adminiftration, till the prin- 
ceffes were twenty-five years old; and Philip 
de Cabaffole was one of this council. | 
After this Robert defired they would bring 
to him the two young perfons he had named 
‘for his fucceffors. He addreffed himfelf to 
them with the greateft dignity and tendernefs ; 
difcovered to them the dangers which threat- 
ened them; and informed them in what man- 
ner they ought to conduct thetnfelves towards 
their enemies, their friends, and their fubjects. 
At a moment when other men can fcarcely 
fupport themfelves, this great king feemed 
wholly interefted in the good of his family; 
and the wifdom, ftrength, and prefence of 
tind, he fhewed on this occafion, furprifed and 
overwhelmed with grief thofe who were pre- 
fent.. Obferving thofe who ftood round his 
bed melted into tears, he reproached them for 
it inapentle manner. ‘ What is the reafon of 
your grief?’ faid he. ‘ My death has nothing 
in it mournful or unhappy ; ; on the contrary, it 
is greatly for my advantage. I leave a frail 
throne for an everlafting kingdom. Have I 
not lived long enough? [have almoft attained 
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the period that Nature herfelf feems to have 
fixed to the life of man. Inftead of affliding 
yourfelves, my children, rejoice with m¢ in my 
felicity.’ 

After having faid this, he difcourfed to chews 
upon death with fo much eloquence and phir 
lofophy ; he painted it in fuch foft and agreer 
able colours, that thofe who were prefent con- 
fefled it no longer appeared fo terrible an 
event, and that the end of a dying fage, like 
Robert, was preferable to the fchool of .the 
greateft philofopher. After having fettled all 
his affairs with the fame calm deliberation as 
if he was juft going to fet out for the country, 
he addreffed himfelf to God, and delivered up 
His foul into the hands of its Maker, without 
one figh or tear, or fhewing the leaft mark of 
weaknefs on account of its feparation from his 
body. ‘ He died,’ fays Petrarch, ‘ as he lived, 
acting and fpeaking like himfelf.” He chofe 
to die in the habit of the third order of St, 
Francis, an act of zeal at that time in fafhion. 

Petrarch was at Avignon when he received 
the news of king Robert’s death. He fet out 
immediately for Vauclufe, to lament in filence 
and folitude fo irreparable alofs. Some time 
after he writes thus to Barbatus of Sulmone : 


| ¢ Alas! nothing can equal my lofs! Wha 
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now: ‘fhall be my advifer, my protector; my fup- 
port! ? To whom fhall I devote: my genius: ‘and 
my ftudies? Who fthall revive my hopes, and 
draw my foul out of its lethargy ? I had two 
guides, two protectors ; and death has deprived 
me of both in the courfe of one year. For my 
firft and deareft friend, I fhed the tears. of .af- 
fection on the bofom of Lelius. For the fe- 
cond, I weep with you, and fhall for ‘ever 
weep. I, who have been accuftomed to con- 
fole others, know not how to confole myfelf. 
I fend you thefe few lines from that retreat 
where my foul feeks refuge in all its trou- 
bles.’ es 
' Petrarch, fome time after this, at the defire 
‘ofa Neapolitan nobleman, made as following 
epitaph on king’ Robert 

‘Here lies the body of king Robert ; his 
foul is in heaven. He was the glory of kings ; 
the honour of his age; the chief of warriors; 
and the beft of men, Skillful in the art of war, 
he loved peace, If he had lived longer, Jeru- 
falem and Sicily, under his ftandard, would 
have fhaken off the yoke of the Barbariaris, 
and driven out ‘the tyrants. Thefe two king- 
doms have loft their hope in lofing their king. 
His genius equalled his valour: he unraveled 


the holy myfteries ;- he read the events of hea- 
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ven; he underftood the virtues of. plants; - all 
mature was open before him. ‘The Mufes.and 
‘the Arts mourn their prote@or. Nothing was 
kinder: than his manners: his heart was the 
temple of Patience. All the Virtues lie buried 
“in his tomb. . No one can praife him as he 
deferves: but fame fhall make him immor- 
tal.’ | eS 
Petrarch had reafon to regret a prince whi 
had conferred upon him fo many favours, and 
who had fo great a relifh for his works, that, 
ftealing fometimes from his ferious occupations, 
he pafled many hours of the night in read- 
ing thern, without Panne either of food or 
eae 

Petrarch, after lamenting this ‘end many 
days in the filence and gloom of his retreat, 
came back to Avignon, where he paffed a great 
part of the winter, making only now and then 
fhort vifits to Vauclufe. y 

1344. Petrarch being at Avignon fociie 
time after this, met with Laura at a public 
affembly: her drefs was magnificent ; but in 
particular fhe had filk gloves, brocaded with 
gold—a rare ornament at that time, when 
filk was fo fcarce in Langucdoc and in Pro- 
vence, that the fenechal of Beaucaue, two 
years after this,. fent twelve pounds to queen 
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Joan of Burgundy, which coft him feventy-fix 
French livres a pound. Laura happened to 
drop one of thefe gloves. Petrarch, whofe 
eycs were ever bent towards her, immediateiy 
picked it up. Laura perceiving it mn his hands, 
took it from him inftantly; and, though Pe- 
trarch had the ftrongeft defire to retain this pre- 
cious ornament, he had not the power. If the 
nobility of Laura had not becn proved by the 
contract of her marriage, it would have been 
by thefe embroidered gloves ; for in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries none but per- 
fons of quality in France were allowed to wear 
filk, gold, furs, pearls, and precious jewels. 
This was obferved at Avignon; and none of 
the relations of the pope, the wives and daugh- 
ters of the marfhals, barons, viguiers, and the 
Jadies of noble birth in this city, were exempt- 
ed from this fumvptuary law. Avignon how- 
ever, by its commerce with ftrangers, had long 
Joft the fimplicity of its manners, which tilk 
then it had been famous for: their extrava- 
gance increafed with thcir wealth, and the 
wives of. citizens aimed as much as poffible to. 
wie with the ladies of noble rank in their lux- 
ury and expence. 

Under the pontificate of Clement VJ. pro- 
fufion and debauchery were carricd to the ut- 
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moft height at Avignon. The generofity of 
this pontiff was unbounded; and he had the 
ftrongeft attachment to the fair fex, who had 
free accefs at all hours to his palace. At the 
Ahead of thefe ladics, who formed a court in the 
palace of Clement, was the vifcountefs of Tu- 
renne. As fhe acted a confiderable part in the 
pontificate of Clement, and was the particular 
object of Petrarch’s averfion, a fhort defcription 
of her may not be difagreeable. 

The name of this lady was Cicily; fhe was 
daughter of the count de Commenges, who 
had efpoufed the daughter and heir of Rey- 
mond, vifcount of Turenne. She marricd the 
fon of Alphonfo IV. king of Arragon, and be- 
came vifcountefs of Turcnne by. the death of 
her brother, in the year 1340. She was a wo- 
man of infinite cunning, and proud and im- 
perious to excefs. It was cafy for fuch a cha- 
racter to influence the mind of Clement, who 
was a man of the moft gentle temper, and the 
eafieft to govern. The empire fhe obtained 
over him, and the authority with which fhe 
difpofed of every thing in his court, have 
caufed many to fufpect that fhe was his muif- 
trefs. It is certain fhe made herfelf very 
agreeable to him as a companion, accumulated 
a great deal of wealth, and difhonoured_herfelf 
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by. the avidity with which the. received | = 
from all hands without diftin@ion. 
It is not furprifing that, under the govern- 
‘ment of.a woman who thought of nothing 
‘but amaffing wealth, and in a court filled with 
‘young perfons of both fexes who held the firft 
places there, and had no curb to their defires, 
debauchery fhould wholly prevail and become 
univerfal. Petrarch draws two pictures of this 
terrible licentioufnefs. In his letters called 
the Myfteries, one of thefe sais Sei iS as 
follows : 
. ©All that they fay of Affyrian and: _— 
Babylon, of the four Labyrinths, of the Aver- 
nian and Tartarian lakes, are nothing in.com: 
‘parifon. of this hell. We have here a Nimrod 
powerful on the earth, and a mighty huntet 
before the Lord, who attempts to {cale hea- 
ven with raifing His fuperb towers; a Semi- 
ramis with her quiver; a Cambyfes more ex- 
travagant than the Cambyfes of old. You 
may here behold the inflexible Minos; Rho- 
domanthus ; the greedy Cerberus; Pafiphae, 
and the Minotaur. All that is vile and execra- 
‘ble 1s aflembled in this place, There is rio 
clue to lead you out of this labyrinth, neither 
that of Dedalus nor Ariadne: the only ‘means 
‘of efcaping is by the influence of gold, Gold 
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pacifies the moft favage. montters, foftens. the 
hardeft hearts, pierces through. the flinty rock, 
and opens every door, even that of heaven ¢ 
for, to fay all in one word, even J efus Ct at i is 
here bought with gold. | an 

‘In this place reign the fucceffors of oe 

fifhermen, who have forgot their origin. "They 
march covered with gold and purple, proud of 
the fpoils of princes and of the people. In- 
ftead of thofe little boats in which they ‘gained 
their living on the lake of Gennefaret, they in- 
habit fuperb palaces. They have likewife their 
parchments, to which are hung pieces of lead ; 
and thefe they ufe as nets to catch the inno- 
cent and unwary, whom they fleece and burn 
to fatisfy their gluttony. 
- To the moft fimple repafts have fucceeded 
the moft fumptuous feafts; and where the 
apoftles went on foot covered only with fan- 
‘dals, are now feen infolent fatrapes mounted on 
horfes ornamented with gold, and champing 
golden bits. They appear like the kings of 
Perfia, or the Parthian praces, to whom all 
mutt pay adoration. 

‘ Poor old fifhermen ! For whom have you 
laboured? For whom have you cultivated the 
field of the Lord? For whom have you fhed 
fo much of your blood? Neither piety, cha- 
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rity, nor truth, is here. God is defpifed, the’ 
lawstrampled upon, and wickednefs is efteem+ 
ed wifdom. Ohtimes! Oh manners!’ 

Petrarch did not fatirize the vices of others 
alone; he compofed fome reflections at this 
time which unfold his own character, and the 
failings to which it was fubje@.. Thefe re- 
fieGtions are put in the form of dialogues, in 
imitation of the Confcffions of St. Auguftin. | 

Auguftin “was Petrarch’s favourite faint. 
‘ When I read his Confeffions,’ fays Petrarch, 
‘ I think I read my own, for I findin them the 
hiftory of my life. At night, when my foul 
is freed from care, I lay myfclf{ down in bed 
as ina tomb, and fummon my heart before me. 
Its refticffnefs and diftraction, its dread of death, 
its hatred of vice, and yet unequal progrefs in 
virtue and purity ; from whence come all thefe 
things? ; 

‘ They arife,’ replics Auguftin, ‘from your 
light and carclefs difpotiion. | You perceive 
your errors, but you do not feek “a better ‘path 
to walk ‘in : you behold’ ‘your peu, pat take no 
pains to avoid it.” 

“¢ How abfard'is’ that vanity of mind ‘pro- 
duced by your wit, knowledge, eloquence, and 
beauty! What is there in thefe things on 
which to build your pride? How many times 
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has your wit failed you? In the arts, how 
much more fkilful than you are the moft vul- 
gar of mankind, and the fmalleft animals in 
the creation? Compare your knowledge with 
your ignorance, and it will appear like a fmall 
brook by the fide of the ocean. Your elo- 
quence, what is it? A wind, a puff, an empty 
noife! Did you feel in the midit of the loudett 
praifes that you wanted the grcateft of all, the 
applaufe of your own mind? ' What folly to 
neglect the moft important things in life, to 
occupy yourfelf in arranging fyllables! ! Under 
this reftraint, how many objects are there in 
nature to which you cannot do juftice? How 
many fentiments in philofo ophy you a are ‘not able 
to —— Becaule | es are ted down to — 
The Greeks and the Latins, have they not 
mutually reproached each other for this poverty 
of language? 

‘ As to your body, your health, your com- 
plexion, your featurcs, can any thing be more 
frail, or lefs to be depended on? The {mallet 
accident, the fting of a gnat, a breath of cor- 
rupted air, will caufe them to wither and de-+ 
cay. Beauty is a flower which often fades be~ 
fore noon: and was not this the cafe, only 


reprefent to yourfelf how that body will appear 
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a féw years ‘herice,’ when’ conmnes to baal 
filent grave. ; ot 
; - (As to-your avarice: while you iy cai in your | 
folitude, content with a plain garb, the fruits © 
of your trees, and the herbs of your garden, ; 
you wanted nothing, and paffed a fweet and 
tranquil life. Now example has altered your 
tafte, and you have the difturbed air of thofe 
who are always fecking after what they can 
never obtain. It is commendable to be ative 
in procuring a comfortable livelihood, but 
bounds fhould be fixed to our defires. What 
are yours?) ‘J afk nothing fuperfluous,’ re- 
plied Petrarch, aftonifhed that avarice fhould 
‘be laid to his charge, ‘ but I would want for 
nothing. I have no ambition to command, 
but I would not choofe to obey.’ ‘ This,’ fays 
St. Auguftin, ‘ is the object of the greateft 
kings, but they have failed in accomplifhing 
it; and thofe who command whole nations 
have themfelves been forced to obey. Virtue 
alone can procure that independence which is 
the end of human withes. | 

‘ As to your ambition.’—‘ How " interrupt- 
ed Petrarch, ‘to flee courts and cities, to bury 
onefelf among rocks and woods, to combat 
vulgar opinions, to hate and defpife honours, 
to laugh at thofe who feck, and all their me-_ 
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thods of obtaining them, .is this to be. ambi- 
tious ?'—‘ You are not, I will grant,’ replied St. 
Auguftin, ‘born ambitious, and nature is not 
to .be forced: but examme your own heart. 
It is rot honours that you hate, but the fteps 
neceflary in this age to obtain them. — 
route to them is more fecret, but has the fame 
end.; You muft own that this is the. real aim 
of all your ftudies. The man who fets out on 
a journey to Rome, but turns back intimidated 
by. ‘the length of the way, it is not Rome 
that i sai him, but the road that leads to 
it, 
‘ Envy, gluttony, and wean! sontnuea St. 
Auguftin, ‘ I cannot ferioufly reproach you 
with; but you cannot vindicate yourfelf from 
the charge of incontinence: and when. you 
have prayed to be delivered from every licen- 
tious paffion, you have prayed, as too many do, 
in this manner; ‘‘ Lord, make me chafte, but 
not too foon. Wait a little, I befeech thee, 
till my youth is paffed, and the feafon of plea- 
fure is over. The time will come when I fhall 
have no inclination to vice, and when fatiety 
and difgutt will prevent all danger wof. a. re- 
lapfe.” To afk in fuch a manner, is indeed to 
afk in vain.’ | 
St. _Auguftin next {peaks of that unfettled 
VOL. I. © Q 
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and difcordant humour to which Petrarch was 
fubje&t, and which delights to dwell on the — 
dark fide, and is always difturbing and torment- 
ing itfelf. ‘ Men are loft to peace,’ continues 
he, * becaufe they 1 ‘know: not the, difficultics. 
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which ‘attend the fituations of ‘otheray,.or. feel 
the advantages of their own. Hence arife the 
complaints” ‘of ‘the whole world.’—‘ “Tt know 
well,” replied ‘Petrarch, ‘ that in elevated fta 
tions we in vain feek for peace and tranquil+ 
lity of foul. I am fatisfied with my fortune; 
but I am obliged to live for others, and com- 
ply with their humours: this es 
my mifery.’ 

- ¢ And who then,’ faid St. Auguitin, « in this 
‘world, lives only for himfelf? Even Cefar, 
after he had fubdued the univerfe, did not he 
live for others? With all his art, he could not 
fatisfy the defires, or overrule the power, of 
thofe who confpired againft him. Nothing . 
but wifdom can infure aft independence like 
this.’ 

Petrarch next complains to St. Auguftin of of 
the life’ He léads“at Avignon. ‘Iam fatigued, 
fays he, ¢ “beyond all expreffion, with this noify 
dirty city; it is the gulph of all naftinefS and 
vice; a colle@ion of narrow ill-built ‘ftreets, 
‘where’ ene cannot take a fingle ftep without 
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meeting with filthy pigs, barking dogs; cha- 
riots which {tun one with the rattling of theit 
wheels; fets of horfes in caparifon which block 
up the way; disfigured beggars, terrible to 
look at; ftrange faces from all the countries 
upon earth; infolent nobles drunk with pleaé¢ 
fure and debauch; and an unruly populace al 
ways quarrelling and fighting.’ To this the 
faint anfwers, ‘ If the tumult of your foul would 
fubfide, you would no longer complain of thefe 
outward noifes, which affect only the fenfes: 
When the mind is calm, the confufion of ob4 
jects around us is no more to‘our ear than the 
murmuts of a running itream. In this happy 
{tate of foul, neither the clouds which fly 
around her, nor even the thunder that rolls 
over her head, is able to difturb her ferenity, 
Safe in the port, fhe beholds but feels not the 
fhipwreck. 

‘ But I have yet only attacked thie ditietiens 
you are willing to confefs; more “delicate and 
deeper ‘wounds fie behinds” When T confider 
your extreme fenfibility, I dare hardly attempt 
to probe them. Petrarch? you are bound with 
two golden chains, and. your ‘greateft ‘unhappi- ; 
nefs is, you are fo dazzled by the luftre of them 
‘both, that you do not perceive your fetters’: : 
thefe chains are love and glory; ; “thefe ar € are j € your 
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treafures, your delights. Let us examine this 
matter, and firft treat of love. Do pe not 
allow that it is a great folly 3 ae 

© The obje& of our love,’ replied. Petrarch, 
‘ muft decide this: love is the moft noble, . or 
the moft defpicable, of all the paffions ;. milfery, 
if the object is unamiable; but to be, attached 
to a virtuous woman, who deferves both love 
and refped, this appears, to me a great felicity. 
If you think otherwife, I am forry for it. 
Every one has his own opinion ; if this is an 
error, it is dear to me, and I fhould be forry to - 
be deprived of it. You know not ae of 
this love !’ ) 

‘ Indeed I do,’ replied St. age: ; a mor- 
tal, a woman is the caufe; I know you have 
paffed a great part of your life.in admiring and 
adoring her. A folly fo long perfifted in afto- 
nifhes me. ~ ; 

‘I befeech you,’ returned Petrarch, ¢ no in- 
vectives. Thais and Livia were women, but 
what a difference between them and the-per- 
fon of whom you fpcak : know that her man- 
ners are a perfect model of the pureft virtue ; 
little attracted by the pleafures of ‘the world; 

fhe fighs after heaven’ as her only reward.’ 
‘ What a madnefs,’ returned the faint! ‘ you 
have nourifged this flame in your heart fixteen 
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years. The war of Hannibal in Italy was not 
fo long, nor the flames he kindled more vio- 
‘Jent, than yours. He was driven out at laft; 
but who fhall drive away that Hannibal: wae 
lays wafte your foul? 

' © Blind as you are, you love your difeafe, and 
you feed it; but liften to me: when death 
fhall extinguifh thofe eyes which delight you 
now, when you fhall behold that beautiful 
face disfigured and pale, and thofe perfect limbs 
motionlefs and livid, then will you bluth for 
having attached an.immortal foul to a decayed 
and perifhable body.’ | 

_ “God preferve me, refumed Petrarch, ‘ from 
beholding fo terrible a difafter; it would be 
reverfing the order of nature. I came firft into 
the world, and it would be unjuft I fhould go 
out of it the laft.—* It is not, however,’ faid 
St. Auguftin, ‘an impoffible event, in as much 
as this beautiful perfon, which js the obje& 
of your love, and which 1s worn out by fre- 
quent confinements, has already loft much of 
its ftrength and brilliancy.’ 
. © Learn,’ replied Petrarch, ‘ that it is not 
the perfon of Laura | adore, but that foul fo 
fuperior to all others: her conduct and her 
manners are an image of the Itfe the bleffed 
lead in heaven. IfI fhould ever lofe her, (thg — 
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very idea makes me tremble!) I would fay, 
what Lelius the wifeft of the Romans faid on 
the death of Scipio, “I loved her virtue, and 
that thall ever live.” 

‘It is not eafy,’ returned -the eae ‘ ta 
force you out of your intrenchment: for a 
moment I will therefore allow, that this wo- 
man for whom you languith is a faint, a god- 
defs, the goddefs of virtue herfelf, if you will 
have it fo. You are then the more culpable, if 
your inclinations toward her are not pure and 
honeft.’—< I take Heaven to witnefs,’ replied 
Petrarch, ‘ that there was never any thing 
difhoneft in my affections for Laura, never any 
thing reprehenfible in them but their excefs. 
{ wifh all the world could fee my love with as 
much clearnefs as they can her face. It re- 
fembles it; it is like that face, pure and with- 
out fpot. Iam going to fay a thing that will 
perhaps aftonifh you. 

-€ Jt is to Laura I owe what I am. Never 
fhould J have attained my prefent reputation 
and glory, if the fentiments with which fhe 
infpired me had not raifed thofe feeds of vir- 
tue which nature had planted in my foul: fhe 
drew me out of thofe fnares and precipices into 
which the ardour of youth had plunged me. 
In fine, fhe pointed out my road to heaven, 
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and ferved me as a guide to purfue it. The 
effect of love is to transform the lover, and 
to affimilate him to the object beloved. What 
then more virtuous, more perfect than Laura? 
Ina city where no one is refpected, where no 
character is held facred, has calumny dared to 
affault her? have they found any thing repre~ 
henfible, I fay not only in her actions, but even 
in her words, in her countenance, or in her 
geftures? Thofe bad mouths which poifon all, 
have they dared to taint her life with their pef- 
tiferous breath? No; they could not even 
forbear refpecting and admiring it. Inflamed 
with the defire of enjoying, like her, a great 
reputation, I have forced through all the ob- 
ftacles that oppofed it: in the flower of my 
age, I loved her alone, I wifhed to pleafe, her 
alone. You know all that I have done; and 
all that I have fuffered to accomplifh this end. 
To her I have facrificed thofe pleafures for 
which I felt the greateft inclination, and you 
would have me forget and renounce her. - No, 
nothing can ever determine me to fuch a facri- 
fice; it is to no purpofe for you to attempt.’ 

* How many errors!’ faid the faint, ‘ how many 
illufions! You fay you owe ta Laura what you 
are ; that fhe has caufed you to quit the world, 
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and has elcvated yau to the contemplation of 
celeftial things. But the truth is this ;/ full of 
confidence and a good opinion of yourfelf, en- 


tirely occupied with one ‘perfoh m ‘whom your 
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whole foul is abforbed, » you defpi fj ife the reft 0 
the world, and the world in return defpifes” 

, YOU. It is true fhe has drawn you out of fome- 
‘vices; but fhe has alfo prevented the growth 
of many virtues. In tcars and complaints you 
have fpent that time which fhould have been 
devoted to God. The beft effect of this affec- 
tion is perhaps to have rendered you eager 
after glory: we fhall prefently examine how 
much you are indebted to her on this account. 
As ta every thing elfe, I venture to declare that 
fhe has been your deftruction in nourifhing a 
paffion fhe ought to have fuppreffed. She has 
filled you with the love of the creature rather 
than the Creator; and this 1s the death of the 
foul, 

‘You fay fhe has raifed you to the love of 
God. It may be fo. But in this you have 
inverted the order of nature. The Creator is 
to, be firft loved for his own fake, for his infinite 
goodnefs and perfection; and then the creature 
as his work, and in proportion to its refemblance 
ta him. You have done the contrary. You 
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have loved God as a good artifice’, who has 
made what you thought the finest obje& in 
the world.’ 

_ €T take Heaven to witnefs,’ again replied 
‘Petrarch, ‘ of what I before advanced, that it 
is the foul of Laura, and not her perfon, that I 
love. Of this I can give you the moft incon- 
teftible proof. The older fhe grows, the more 
does my affection for her increafe. Even in her 
fpring her charms began to fade; but the 
beauties of her mind, and my paffion, increafed 
— 

‘ If that foul,’ refumed St. Auguttin, ‘had in- 
habited a vile and ugly body, would you have 
loved it then ?” 

‘The body, faid Petrarch, ‘is the image 
and the mirror of the foul: if the beauty of 
the foul could be immediately perceived with- 
out the interpofition of the body, I fhould love 
a beautiful foul though placed in a disfigured 
perfon.’ . | 

‘If, replied St. Auguftin, ‘ you love what 
falls under your fenfes only, it 1s ftill the body 
which you love. I do not deny that it was 
the beauty of the foul which nourifhed and 
kept up your paffion, but it did not give birth 
to it. You loved the body with the foul, and 
the heat of youth led you to inclinations even 
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for Laura, which her virtue alone fubdued, 
Did fhe not herfelf tell you in one of thofe ex- 
eeffes, “ | am not, Petrarch, the perfon you 
take me for?’ In your commendations of 
Laura you have often condemned yourfelf.’ 

‘I will with joy acknowlcdge,’ returned Pe- 
trarch, ‘ her virtue and my own folly; but if my 
defires have ever pafled the bounds which ho- 
naur prefcribes, it 1s no longer fo; thofe limits 
are now facred. With refpect to Laura, let 
me ever do her this juftice; I never faw her 
virtue ftagger in the moft interefting moments 
of our connexion; and in the gayeft hours of 
her life her conduct was always uniform, al- 
‘ways pure. How admirable 1s a conftancy, a 
refolution fo fuperior to the generality of her 
fex! a 

‘You cannot deasy,’ faid the faint, ‘ and 
have indeed confefled, that this love of yours 
has made you unhappy, and was near drawing 
on you a fatal crime. This admirable woman 
was the caufe of all this: and ought fhe not 
yather to have fupprefled than encouraged an 
inclination fo fatal to your peace? She ought 
to have known and impreffed this truth upon 
you; that of all the paffions to which hu- 
‘man nature is fubject, love is the moft to be 
feared. It makes us forget ourfelves, and it 
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teads us to forget our God. Every thing ferves 
to nourifh and increafe it; and thofe wretched 
mortals whom it holds in bondage, carry a fire 
within them which will finally confume both 
foul and body. It is unneceffary to fay more : 
thofe who have experienced this paffion will 
feel I fpeak truth; thofe who have never 
known it, will give me no credit. But you are 
not one of thef&.’ . 

 £ Alas! returned Petrarch, ‘I am not able 
to anfwer you, and I muft give myfelf up to 
defpair!’ 

‘No,’ faid the faint, ‘ before you io this, 
you muft make every effort. Confult the beft 
poets and philofophers. Cicero advifes to 
change the object of love, or divide it; like a 
king of Perfia, who, to weaken the current of 
the Ganges, cut this river into feveral {treams. 
But I would not have you take this method. 
It is better to die an honeft death, than to live 
an infamous life; to be devoted to one honour- 
able, than many difgraceful objects. You have 
tried abfence, but it was liberty and curiofity 
that were your chief motives. Thefe fent you 
to the north and the fouth, and to the extre- 
mities of the ocean; thefe were the founda- 
tion of your. retreat at Vauclufe. But travel- 
ling does more harm than good to thofe who 
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carry their difeafes along with them ; and one 
might apply to you, in this fituation, the an- 
fwer of Socrates to a young man who com- 
plained of the little ufe he had derived from his 
travels: “‘ That is,” faid Sacrates, “ becaufe 
you travelled with yourfelf. For thofe who 
would travel with fuccefs, muft have the mind 
rightly prepared ; and, without this preparation, 
in vain will be its courfe, though extended 
from pole to pole.” As Horace fays, it will 
change its climate, but never alter its fen- 
timents. To exchange your fituation to ad- 
vantage, you muft lay down the burden that 
opprefles you, nor like Orpheus ever look be- 
hind you. | 

‘ You love Italy it was there you midend 
your life. No fituation can fuit you better ; 
no fituation is fo éclightful. Recollect the 
beauty of the fkies, the fea, and the mountains; 
call to mind the agreeable manners of its inha- 
bitants. You have been too long abfent from 
this your. native country: it is growing late ; 
the night of life is. coming on. . Above all 
things remember, that folitude 1s fatal to you, 
and that the rocks and woods of Vauclufe are 
fo many fnares to your foul. | 

« Enter into yourfelf. Ber not t difgufted mers 
age, which ts approaching: or afraid of death 
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that ‘will fucceed it. Time paffes away, and 
the body decays; but the mind is incorrup- 
tible, and its maturity.can never be deter- 
mined. With reafon has it been. faid, that one 
foul required many. bodies, Confider then the 
noblenefs of this your foul, the frailty of your 
body, the fhortnefs of life, and the certainty of 
death: Recall the torments you have fuffered, 
the ufelefs tears you have fhed, and the fhort 
pleafures you have obtained, which may be 
compared to thofe light zephyrs of the fummer 
which refrefh the air but fora moment. Re- 
fle& on the duties you have neglected, and the 
works you have begun, and yet never com- 
pleted. Finally, let your prayers be fervent 
and fincere, that God would hear you, that he 
would ftrengthen your mind, and affift you 
with his grace. 

‘This is all I have to fay upon the head of 
love. As to glory, which is founded upon 
fame, what is it ? Words which pafs through 
the mouths of mortals, and vanifh into air! 
What is it but a wind blown up by their frail 
breath! How many obftacles are there to an 
immortal name! Fafhion, which changes every 
day, and gives to the moderns the preference 
over the ancients; envy, which purfues the 
greateft men even after death; the humour of 
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the vulgar, who neither love men of genius, 
nor truth herfelf; the ignorance and incon- 
ftancy of men’s judgments; in fine, the ruin 
of fepulchres and monuments, which you ele- 
gantly call the fecond death. And can this be 
glory which depends upon the duration of 
marble? Even books, more durable than mo- 
numents, are they not. fubject to a thoufand 
accidents? They have, like us, their old age 
and death; and with this oblivion are the moit 
celebrated men threatened. In reality, the 
true honour of man is virtue: and glory is only 
her fhadow; it follows her every where, and 
the lefs it is fought, the more certainly is it ob- 
tained. If the carth is but a fpeck, and if God 
fills both {pace and time, why do vain mortals 
wafte their fhort moments in fuch an empty 
purfuit? Was you affured but of one more 
year of life, would not you manage it with ex- 
treme economy? Alas! men are avaricious of 
a certain, and prodigal of an uncertain, time. 
They are not fure of a day, an hour, a minute, 
yet they fet about employments of great ex- 
tent, and little ufe. Thoufands, intoxicated 
with this folly, die in the flower of their age, 
and in the midft of their projects. With one 
foot in heaven, and the other upon the earth, 

they fall into the grave. Thus do you con- 

3 ; 
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fume your time in making books, and neglect 
important duties to run after vain defires. 
Thus you por a fhadow, and neglect your 
foul. | 

« Abandon. thefe diame, The exploits of 
the Romans have been fufficiently celebrated ; 
they do not need your.praife. Leave Africa, 
and able tal you can add nothing to his 
glory. 

‘ Be yourfelf once again, prepare for death, 
and for the life that is to come.’ 

- Thus end thefe excellent dialogues. 

In September 1343, the pope, who had 
formed a high idea of Petrarch’s abilities, en- 
trufted him with a negociation, the execution 
of which required both judgment and pene- 
tration. It has been obferved, that Robert 
king of Naples had eftablifhed a regency till 
his grand-daughter attained the age of twenty- 
five years. The pope, on his fide, claimed 
the government of Naples during this mino- 
rity; and on this account fent Petrarch to 
affert his right, and inform himfelf of what 
was paffing in that court. The influence of 
cardinal Colonna no doubt contributed to the 
obtaining this commiffion for Petrarch. The 
cardinal had friends who were unjuftly de- 
tained in prifon at Naples, and whofe freedom 
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he had folicited; and he flattered hiiifelf that 
Petrarch’s eloquence and _ interceffion would 
obtain their enlargemicnt. 

Petrarch went by land to Nice, where he 
embarked, and in his paffage was near being 
loft. He wrote to cardinal Colonna the fol- 
lowing account of his voyage : 

‘T embarked at Nice, the firft maritime 
town in Italy; at night I got to Monaco; 
and the bad weather obliged me to pafs a 
whole day there: this did not put me into 
humour. The next morning we re-embarked, 
and, after being toffed all day by the tempeft, 
we arrived very late at Port Maurice. The 
night was dreadful ; it was not poffible to get 
to the caftle; and I was obliged to put up at a 
village ale-houfe, where my bed and fupper 
appeared tolerable, from extreme wearinefs and 
hunger. I determined to proceed by land; 
the perils of the road were Icfs dreadful to me 
than thofe of the fea: I left my fervants and 
baggage in the fhip, which fet fail, and I re- 
mained with only one domettic on fhore. 

‘ By accident, among the rocks towards the 
coaft of Genoa, I found fome German horfes 
which were for fale: they were ftrong and 
ferviceable. I bought them; but I was foon 
after obliged to take fhip again, for war was 
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renewed between the Pifans and the people of 
Milan. Nature has placed limits to thefe 
fiates, the Po on one fide, and the Appenines 
on the other; but pride and avarice know no 
bounds.. I muft have paffed between their 
two armies if | had gone by land ; this obliged 
me to re-embark at Lerici. I paffed by Coryo, 
that famous rock, the ruins of the city of Luna, 
and I landed at Mutrona. From thence I 
went the next day on horfeback to Pifa, Sienna, 
and Rome. My eagernefs to execute your 
orders has made me a night-traveller, contrary 
to my character and difpofition. I would not 
fleep till I had paid my duty to your illuftrious 
father, who is always my hero. I found him 
juft the fame I left him feven years ago; nay, 
even as hale and {prightly as when I firft faw 
him at Avignon, which is now twelve years, 

What a furprifing man ! What majefty! What 
ftrength of mind and body! How firm his 
voice, how beautiful his face! Had he been 
a few years younger, I fhould have taken 
him for Julius Cefar, or Scipio Africanus. 
Rome grows old, but not its hero. He was 
half undreffed, and going into bed; I ftaid 
then only a moment, but I pafled the whole of 
the next day with him. He afked me a thou- 
fand gueftions about you; and was much 
VOL. 1. R = 
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pleafed I was going to Naples. He would ac- 
company me when I fet out from Rome, be- 
yond its walls. I went to Paleftrina that 
night, and was kindly received there by John 
Colonna. This is a young man of great 
hopes, who follows the fteps of: his .ancef- 
tors. Ss oh le en 
‘ T arrived at Naples the 11th of O&ober. 
Heavens! what a change has the death of one 
man produced in this place! No one would 
know it now. Religion, jufticc, truth, are 
banifhed. I think I am at Memphis, Babylon, 
or Mecca. In the place of a king fo good, fo 
juft, and fo pious, a little monk, fat, rofy, bare- 
footed, with a fhorn head, and half covered 
with a dirty mantle ; bent by hypocrify more 
than age, loft in debauchery, proud of his po- 
verty, and ftill prouder of the gold he has 
amaffed ; this,man holds the reins of this ftag- 
gering empire. His cruelty and his debauches 
go beyond even thofe of Dionyfius, Agathocles, 
and Phalaris. The name of this monk is bro- 
ther Robert; he was an Hungarian cordelier, 
and preceptor of prince Andrew, whom he en- 
tirely governed. This monfter opprefles the 
weak, defpifes the great, tramples juftice under 
foot, and treats the two queens with the 
greateft infolence. The court and the city 
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tremble before him. A mournful filence reigns 
in. the public affemblies ; and ini private houfes 
they coriverfé by whifpers. The leafl gef- 
turé id pithithed, and to think is apace & 
cririe. | 

« How terrible for me to negociaté with 
fuch a min! I have prefented to him the 6r- 
ders of the fovereign pontiff, and your juft de= 
mands: he behaved with an infolence I can- 
not deferibe ; Sufa, or Damafcus, the capital 
of the Saracens, would have received with 
more refpeé an envoy from the holy fee. The 
great lords rmitate his pride and tyranny. The 
bifhop of Cavaillon is the only one who op- 
pofes this torrent: but what can on¢ lamb do 
m the midft of fo many wolves? It is the re- 
queft of a dying king alone that makes him 
endure fo wretched a fituation. How fmall 
are the hopes of my negociation! But fF fhall 
wait with patience, though I know before- 
hand the anfwer they will give me.’ 

Petrarch reprefents queen Joan as a woman 
of weak underftanding, and difpofed to gal- 
Iantry, but incapable from her weaknefs. of 
greater crimes, She was at this time eighteen 
years old, and governed by an old woman 
whofe origin was from the dregs of the people 
She was wife to a poor fifherman of Catana, 

R 2 
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a town of Sicily, and was nurfe; to a ‘child of 
king Robert, of which his.firftivwife was. de-' 
livered' when fhe followed him( to, the fiege of. 
Trapani i in Sicily. This woman was handfome,; 
infinuating, and had found out the art of pleaf-, 
ing both the wives of king Robert, and the 
duchefs of Calabria the mother of Joan,. who. 
entrufted her with the education of her daugh-, 
ter. She was, confummate i in, the art.of ad-. 
drefs and the intrigues of..a court, and: foon 
gained the heart of a young princefs who fought. 
after nothing but love. and pleafure. . This 
woman had married for her fecond hufband a 
Turkith flave, whom the fenefchal of Naples 
had bought of a corfair. The fenefchal took 
a liking to him, and gave him his frecdom ; : 
from thence he became keeper of the king’s 
wardrobe, in which poft he amaffed prodigious 
wealth. When he married the Catanefe he 
was made a chevalier, and by her credit ob- 
tained the. place of fenefchal, which became 
vacant by the death of his mafter.. She had a 
fon called Robert, for whom fhe obtained his 
father’s place, after his death. His perfon was 
handfome and agreeable, and it was thought 
that fhe very early. procured him the good 
graces of the princefs Joan. Thefe people 
ufed every means to oppofe the coronation of 
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prince Andrew, that his authority, and that of 
the Hungarians, might not be confirmed; and 
they, on their part, aimed at the deftruction of 
the Catanefe and her cabal. Such was the 
fituation of this divided court, and it was eafy 
to forefee it muft end in fame tragical event. 

Petrarch, wearied out with the pretended 
confiderations they pleaded, to retard and 
amufe him, formed the project of vifiting the 
mount Gargon, the port of Brindifi, and the 
upper coaft of that fea. But the quecn dow- 
ager begged he would not go {fo far from Naples, 
always faying to him, ‘ We muft wait a little, 
perhaps the face of things may change.’ She 
permitted him, however, to vifit fome places 
near, which he gives an account of in the fol- 
lowing letter to cardinal Colonna: — 

‘I went to Baiz with my friends Barbatus 
and John Barrili: every thing concurred to 
render this jaunt agreeable ; good company, the 
beauty of the fcenes, and my extreme weari- 
nefs of the city I quitted. This climate, 
which, as far as I can judge, muft be infupport- 
able in fummer, is delightful in winter. I was 
rejoiced to behold places defcribed by Virgil, 
and, which is more furprifing, by Homer be- 
fore him. I. have feen the Lucrine lake, fa- 
mous for its fine oyfters: the lake Avernus, the 
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waters of which are as black as pitch, with fith 
fwimming in it of the fame colour: marthes, 
formed by the ftanding water of Acheron, and 
that mountain whofe roots ge down to hell; 
the horrible afpect of this place, the thick 
fhades with which it 1s covered by a furround- 
ing wood, and the peftilential fmell that this 
water exhales, characterife it very juftly as the 
hell of the poets: There wants only the bark 
of Charon, which would indeed be unnecef- 
fary, as there is enly a thallow ford to pafs 
over. The Styx and the kingdom of Plute 
are now hid from our fight. Awed by what 
J had heard and read of thefe mournful ap- 
proaches te the dwellings ef the dead, I was 
contented to view them at my feet from the 
top of a high mountain, The labourer, the 
fhepherd, and the failor, dare not approach 
them nearer. There are profound caverns, 
where fome pretend much gold is concealed ; 
covetous men, they fay, have heen to feek it, 
but they never returned; whether they loft 
their way in the dark valleys, or whether they 
had a fancy to vifit the dead, being fo near their 
habitation. 

‘I have feen the ruins of the grotto of the 
famous Cumean Sybil; it is a hideous rock, 
fufpended in the Avernian lake, Its fituation 
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{trikes the mind with horror: there ftill remain 
the hundred mouths by which the gods con- 
veyed their oracles ; they are dumb. at prefent, 
and there is-only one.God who fpeaks in hea- 
ven and in the earth. Thefe uninhabited ruins 
ferve for the nefts of birds of unlucky omen. 
Not far from hence is that horrible cavern. 
which leads, fay they, to hell. 

‘Who would believe, that clofe to the man- 
fions of the dead nature fhould have -placed . 
powerful remedies for the prefervation of life ? 
Near Avernus however, and Acheron, is that 
barren land from whence rifes continually a 
falutary vapour, a cure for feveral difeafes ; and 
thofe hot fprings which found like the boiling 
of an iron. pot; there are fome which vomit 
cinders hot and fulphureous. I have feen the 
baths which nature has prepared, but the ava- 
rice of the phyficians hath rendered them of 
doubtful ufe: this does not however prevent 
them from being vifited by all the neighbour- 
ing towns. Thefe hollowed mountains dazzle 
with the luftre of their marble arches, on which 
are engraved figures that point out by the po~ 
fition of their hands the part of the mer each 
fountain is proper to cure. 

‘ 1 faw the foundations of that admirable 
refervoir of Nero, which was to go from mount 
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Mifene to the Avernian lake, and enclofe all 
the hot waters of Baiz. CO 

. € At Puzzoli I faw the.mountain of Falernus, 
celebrated for its grapes, whence the famous 
Falernian wine. I faw likewife thofe enraged 
waves that Virgil fpeaks of in his Georgics, 
on which Cefar put a bridle by the mole which 
he raifed there, and which Auguftus finifhed ; 
it is now called the Dead Sea. [ am furprifed 
at the prodigious expence the Romans were at 
to build houfes in the moft expofed fituations, 
to fhelter them from the feverities of winter; 
for in the heats of fummer the valleys of . the 
Appenines, the mountains of Viterbe, the 
woods’ of Ombriu, Tivoli, Frefcate, &c. fur- 
nifhed them with charming fhades: even the 
ruins of thofe houfes are fuperb. But this 
magnificence was little fuited to the Roman 
manners, and on this account Marius, Cefar, 
and Pompey, were praifed for having built 
upon the mountains, where they were not dif- 
turbed by the foaming of the fea, and where 
they trod under foot thofe darling pleafures 
which deftroy mankind, by rendering them 
effeminate. This it was that determined Sci- 
pio Africanus to feck a retreat at Linterno; this 
anparalleled hero rather chofe to flee from vo- 
luptuoufnefs than trample it under foot. I 
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could fee nothing that would delight me more 
than his abode, but I had no guide that was 
acquainted with its fituation. : 
 € Of all the wonders I faw in my little 
journey, nothing furprifed me more than the 
prodigious ftrength and extraordinary courage 
of a young woman called Mary, whom we 
faw at Puzzoli.. She pafied her life among fol- 
diers, and it was a common opinion that fhe 
was fo much feared, no one dared attack her 
honour. No warrior but envied her prowefs 
and {fkill. From the flower of her age fhe 
lived in camps, and adopted the military rules 
and drefs. Her body is that of a hardy foldier, 
rather than a woman, and feamed all over 
with the fears of honour. She is always at 
war with her neighbours; fometimes fhe at- 
tacks them with a little troop, fometimes 
alone; and feveral have died by her hand. 
She is perfect in all the ftratagems of the mi- 
litary art; and fuffers, with incredible patience, 
hunger, thirft, cold, heat, and fatigue. In 
fine, fhe lies on the bare ground, her fhield 
ferves for her pillow, and fhe fleeps armed in 
the open air. 

‘TI had feen her in my firft voyage to Naples 
about three years ago ; but as fhe was very much 
altered, I did not know her again. She came 
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fosward to falute me; I returned it as to a per- 
fon I] was not acquainted with; but by- her’ 
laugh, and the geftures of thofe about me, I 
fufpected fomething ; ; and, obferving her with: 
more attention, I found under the helmet the. 
face of this formidable virgin. Was I to in-- 
form you of half the things they relate of her, 
you would take them for fables. 1 will there- 
fore confine myfelf to a few facts, to which I 
was witnefs. By accident, feveral ftrangers, 
who came to Puzzoli to fee this wonder, were 
all affembled at the citadel to make trial of her 
firength. We found her alone, walking be- 
fore the portico of the church, and not fur- 
prifed at the concourfe of the people. We 
begged fhe would give us a proof of her 
ftrength. She excufed herfelf at firft as hav- 
ing a wound in her arm; but afterwards fhe 
bok up an enormous block of ftone, and a 
piece of wood loaded with iron. ‘ Upon 
thefe,” faid fhe, “ you may try your ftrength 
if you will.’ -Aftcr every one had attempted 
to move them with more or Jefs fuccefs, fhe 
took and threw them with fo much eafe over 
our heads, that we remained confounded, and 
could hardly beheve our eyes. At firft fome 
deceit was fufpected, but there could be none: 
This has rendered credible what, the ancients: 
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relate of the Amazons, and Virgil of the he- 
roines of Italy, who were headed by Camilla.” 
Petrarch was but juft returned from this lit- 
tle journey, when the city of Naples underwent 
a horrible tempeft, which was felt along the 
caafts of the Mediterranean. — 
_ © A monk, who was the bifhop of a neigh- 
bouring ifland, and held in great efteem for 
his fanctity and his {kill in aftrology, had fore- 
told that Naples was to be deftroyed by an 
earthquake on the. 25th of November. This 
prophecy fpread fuch terror though the city, 
that the inhabitants abandoned their affairs to 
prepare themfelves for death. Some hardy 
fpirits indeed ridiculed thofe who betrayed 
marks of fear on the approach of a thunder 
{torm; and, as foon as the ftorm was over, 
jeftingly cried out, See, the prophecy has failed ! 

« As to myfelf, I was in a ftate between fear 
and hope; but I muft confefs that fear fome- 
times got the afcendant. Accuftomed to a 
colder climate, and in which a thunder ftorm. 
‘n winter was a rare phenomenon, I con-. 
idered what I now faw as a threatening from 
heaven. - | 

‘ On the eve of the night in which the pro- 
phecy was to be fulfilled, a number of fe- 
males, more attentive to the impending evil 
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then to the decorum of their fex, ran half 
naked through the ftreets, preffing their ‘chil- 
dren to their bofoms. They haftened to pro- 
ftrate themfelves in the churches, ‘which they 
deluged with their tears, crying out with all 
their might, Have mercy, O Lord. I Have mer~ 
cy upon us ! 
" € Moved, diftreffed with the ends con- 
fternation, I retired early to the convent of St. 
Laurence. The monks went to reft at the 
ufual hour. It was the feventh day of the 
moon: and, as I was anxious to obferve in 
what manner fhe would fet, I ftood looking at 
my window till fhe was hid from my fight by 
a neighbouring mountain. This was a little 
before midnight. The moon was gloomy and 
overcaft ; neverthelefs I felt myfelf tolcrably 
compofed, and went to bed. But fcarce had 
I clofed my eyes, when I was awakened by the 
loud rattling of my chamber windows. I felt 
the walls of the convent violently fhaken 
from their foundations. The lamp, which I 
always keep lighted through the night, was ex- 
tinguifhed, The fear of death laid faft hold 
upon me. 

‘The whole city was in commotion, and 
you heard nothing but lamentations, and con~ 
fufed exhortations to make ready for the dread- 
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ful-event. The monks, who had rifen to fing 
their. matins, terrified by the movements of 
the earth, ran into my chamber, armed with 
croffes-and relics, imploring the mercy of Hea- 
ven, A prior, whofe name was David, and 
who was. confidered-as a faint, was at their 
head. The fight of thefe infpired us with a 
little courage. We proceeded to the church, 
which was already crowded; and here we re- 
mained during the reft of the night, expect- 
ing every moment the completion of the ae 
shecy. 

‘ It is impoffible to defcribe the horrors of 
that night. The elements were let loofe. 
The norfe of the thunder, the winds, and the 
rain, the roarings of the enraged fea, the con- 
vulfions of the heaving earth, and the dif- 
tracted cries of thofe who felt themfelves ftag- 
gering on the brink of death, were dreadtul 
beyond imagination. Never was there fuch a 
night! As foon as we apprehended that day 
was at hand, the altars were prepared, and the 
priefts dreffed themfelves for mafs. Trembling 
we lifted up our eyes to heaven, and then fell 
proftrate upon the earth. 

‘The day at length appears. But what a 
day! Its horrors were more terrible than thofe 
of the night. No fooner were the higher 
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parts of the city a littlé moré calm, than we 
were fttuck with the outcries which we heard 
towards the fea. Anxious to difeover’ what 
paffed there, and ftill expecting nothing but 
death, we became defperate, arid inftantly 
mounting our horfes, rode down to the fhore. 

_ *Heavens! what a fight! Veffels wrecked 
inthe harbour. The ftrand covered with bo- 
dies which had been dafhed againft the rocks 
by the fury of the waves. '‘ Here you faw the 
brains of fome, and the entrails of others; 
there the palpitating ftruggles of yet remaining 
life. You might diftinguifh the groans of the 
men, and the fhrieks of the women, even 
through the noife of the thunder, the roaring 
of the billows, and the crafh of. the falling 
houfes. ‘The fea regarded not either the re- 
ftraints of men, or the barriers of nature. She 
no longer knew the bounds which had been 
fet by the Almighty. 

‘That immenfe mole, which ftretching it~ 
felf out on each hand forms the port, was bu- 
ried under the tumult of the waves; and the 
lower parts of the city were fo much deluged 
that you could not pafs along the ftrects with- 
out danger of being drowncd. 

© We found near the fhore above a thoufand 
Neapolitan knights, who had affembled, as it 
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were, to attend. the funeral obfequies of their 
country. This fplendid troop gave me a little 
courage. “If I die,” faid I to myfelf, “ it 
will be at feaft in good company.” Scarce 
had I made this reflection, when I heard a 
dreadful clamour every where around me. 
The fea had fapped the foundations of the 
place. where we ftood, and it was at this in- 
ftant giving way. We fled therefore imme- 
diately toa more elevated ground. Hence we 
beheld a moft tremendous fight! The fea be- 
tween Naples and Caprza was covered with 
moving mountains; they were neither green as 
in the ordinary ftate of the ocean, nor black as 
in common ftorms, but white. 

_ *£ The young queen rufhed out of the fa- 
lace bare-footed, her hair difhevelled, and her 
drefs in the greateft diforder. She was fol- 
lowed by a train of females whofe drefs was 
as loofe and diforderly as her own. They 
went to throw themfelves at the fect of the 
bleffed Virgin, crying aloud, Mercy! Mercy ! 
_ © Towards the clofe of the day the ftorm 
abated, the fea was calm, and the heavens fe- 
rene. Thofe who were upon the land fuf- 
fered only the pains of fear; but it was other- 
wife with thofe~ who were upon the water. 


Some Marfeilles gallies, laft from Cyprus, and 
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now ready to weigh anchor, were funk before 
our eyes; nor could we give them the leaft af 
fiftance. Larger veficls from other nations 
met with the fame tate in the midit of the 
harbour. Nota foul was faved ! 

‘There was a very large veffel which had on 
board four hundred criminals under fentence of 
death. The mode of their punifhment had 
been changed, and they were referved as a for- 
lorn hope to be expofed in the firft expedition 
againft Sicily. This fhip, which was ftout and 
well built, fuftained the fhocks of the waves 
till funfet: but now fhe began to loofen and 
to fill with water. The criminals, who were 
a hardy fet of men, and lefs difmayed by death 
as they had lately feen him fo near at hand, 
{truggled with the ftorm, and by a bold and vi- 
gorous defence kept death at bay till the ap- 
proach of night. But their cfforts were in 
vain. The fhip began to fink. Determined, 
however, to put off as far as potfible the mo-. 
ment of diffolution, they ran aloft, and hung 
upon the mafts and rigging. At this moment 
the tempeft was appealed, and thefe poor con- 
victs were the only perfons whofe lives were 
faved in the port of Naples. Lucan fays, 
Fortune preferves the guilty. And do we not 
find, by daily experience, that lives of little mo- 
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ment eafily efcape the perils to which a are 
expofed.’ 

_ Petrarch wrote this letter the dies vo the 
earthquake, and concludes with the following 
reflections : | | 

‘I truft that this ftorm will be a fufficient 
fecurity againft all folicitations to make me 
rifk my life upon the ocean. - This is the only 
thing in which I fhall dare to be a rebel : butin | 
this I'would not obey either the pope, or even 
my father himfelf, was he again to return upon. 
the earth. me will leave the air to the birds, 
and the fea to the fith ; for I Tama land animal, . 
“and to the land will I confine myfelf. Send 
me whither you pleafe ; I will go to the fur- 
theft eaft, or even round the world, provided I 
never quit my footing upon the earth. Iknow 
very well the divines infift there is as much 
danger by land as by fea. It maybe fo. But 
I befeech you to permit me there to give up 
my life where I firft received it. I like that 
faying of one of the ancients, He who is /hip- 
wrecked a fecond time, cannot lay the fault. upon 
Neptune. 

Petrarch, in another letter to cardinal Co- 
Jonna, fpeaks of the continual murders in the 
city of Naples. 

‘ The ftreets,’ fays he, ‘ at night are filled by | 
VOL. I. S 
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young men of rank, who are armed, and attack 
all who pafs without diftinGion; they muft 
fight or die. This evil'is without remedy ; 
neither the authority of parents, the feverity of 
the magiftrates, nor the power of kings them- 
felves, has been able to fupprefs it: but it is 
not furprifing that fuch actions are committed 
at night, when they kill ene another for diver- 
fion in open day. To thefe barbarous f{pectacles 
the people run in crowds, and fhout and re- 
joice at the fight of human blood; even kings 
and princes are amufed by it. Young men are 
feen expiring under the eyes of their parents ; 
and it is reckoned a fhame not to die with a 
good grace, as if it was to ferve God or their 
country. The place deftined to this butchery 
is near the city. One day they dragged me 
thither. The king and queen, with all the 
nobility of Naples, were aflembled. I was 
dazzled by the magnificence of this affembly, 
but ignorant of the fight IF was to behold; 
when on a fudden I heard a great noife and 
fhouting of the people: I looked toward the 
place from whence it came, and faw a young 
man of a very interefting figure, covered with 
blood, who fell down and expired at my feet. 
Seized with horror, I fet fpurs to my horfe, and 
fled with hafte from this infernal fpectacle ; 
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curfing thofe who brought me there, and the 
fpeCtators who could be pleafed with fucha 
horrid fight. You will not be furprifed they 
retain your friends in irons, when they can 
amufe themfelves with the death of an inno- 
cent and amiable young man. Iam tempted 
inf{tantly to quit this barbarous place, and in 
three days perhaps its fun will no longer fhine 
upon me. I fhall firft-go into Cifalpine, and 
then to Tranfalpine Gaul, eager to return to a 
mafter who can render every thing agreeable 
to me but the fea.’ 

Petrarch employed all his eloquence to make 
the Neapolitans feel the cruelty of thefe games, 
but in vain ; it was not till fifty years after this 
that they were abolifhed by Charles de la Poife, 
king of Naples. The fituation of Naples was 
infupportable to Petrarch: he was however 
much honoured by queen Joan, who loved let- 
ters, and wifhed to attach him to her; fhe 
made him her chaplain and clerk in writing, as 
king Robert had done. Petrarch pafled a whole 
day before his departure with his friends John 
Barrili, and Barbatus of Sulmone, whom he 
calls his fecond Ovid, drunk with the nectar of 
Hippocrene. ‘ They live,’ fays he, “a tran- 
quil life, neither troubled with the noife of 
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children, the contentions of ee nor the 
fatigues of bufinefs.’ 

The part of his negociation which re 
the releafe of prifoners Petrarch fucceedéd in. 
This was afterwards the occafion of prince 
Andrew's death: they were releafed by his in- 
tereft; and he took them into the moft in- 
timate friendfhip, which rendered them in- 
folent, and caufed their ruin: and Petrarch 
was concerned he had meddled with this affair, 
which proved fo fatal in the end to the per- 
fons concerned as well as the prince himfelf. _ 

Before Petrarch fet out from Naples, there 
was a report fpread of his death in that part of 
Italy between the Alps and the Appenines, 
and they even mourned for him at Venice. 
Antoine de Beccari in rather too much hafte 
wrote fome verfes on the occafion. A fketch 
of this poem will ferve to fhew the fuperiority 
of Petrarch’s genius to that of the poets who 
were his contemporaries. The poem 1s allego- 
rical, as were moft of the writings in that age. 
It reprefents a funeral proceffion, compofed 
of feveral ladies followed by a numerous train. 

Among thefe Grammar appears the firft, fup- 
ported by Prifcian and other mafters famed in 
its rules. She celebrates the pains with which 
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Petrarch cultivated her regard from his ten- 
dereft youth, laments extremely his lofs, and. 
feems to fear there is not one grammarian left 
able to fill his place. After her comes Rhe- 
toric followed by Cicero, Geoffroy de Vi- 
nefouve, and Alain de Lifle, two Gothic au- 
thors of the twelfth and thirteenth century, 
who muft be very much furprifed to fee them- 
felves at the fide of Cicero. Next comes a 
train of hiftorians: Livy, Suetonius, Florus, 
and Eutropius with his hands joined, and his 
face covered; followed by the nine Mufes 
rending their garments, tearing their hair, and 
fhowing all the figns of a moft lively grief. 
Philofophy appears the next in a black robe, 
as a widow who laments fora hufband fhe moft 
tenderly loved. Plato, Ariftotle, Cato, and Se- 
neca, make up her train. 

Virgil, Ovid, Juvenal, Statius, Horace, Lu- 
cretius, Perfius, Gallus, and Lucan, fupport the 
bier, and depofit the body in the maufoleum 
of Parnaflus, which had not been opened for 
feveral centuries. Minerva clofes this pro- 
ceffion, bringing from heaven the crown of 
Petrarch, which fhe had in her poffeffion, and 
which fhe places in a facred wood of pines, 
where it may be fheltered from the wind, the 
thunder, and the rain. 
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The poet by a fort of envoy addreffes his own 
poem, and fays, ‘ This is from Antoine de Bec- 
cari, who knows little, but would willingly 
learn more. Petrarch fent this poet a few lines 
rather than a fonnet, in which he teftifies his 
gratitude, and proves it by avoiding to anfwer 
him in fuch a manner as would have confefied 
his own fuperiority. _ 

Petrarch fet out from Naples at the end of 
December, and went directly to Parma, which 
he found in avery unhappy fituation. The 
brothers of the family of Correge were dif- 
united; the city was blocked up by their ene- 
mies, and fuffered all the diftreffes that war, 
famine, and internal divifions, produce. This 
redoubled Petrarch’s defire to return to his 
friends at Avignon, to Laura, and to his Tranf- 
alpine Parnaffus, as he called his retreat at Vau- 
clufe. The difficulty was to get out of Parma 
with fafety. He could not pafs on the weftern 
fide, which was his fhorteft road to France; 
that road was fhut up entirely ; andif he went 
towards the eaft, he muft go by the army of 
the enemy. There are certain uneafy fituations 
of the mind which caufe perfons of the leaft 
intrepidity to brave the greateft dangers; and 
fuch was Petrarch’s. He fet out in February 
at fun-fet with a {mall number of perfans, whe 
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agreed to run the fame rifk as himfelf. About 
midnight, near Rheggio, a troop of robbers 
rufhed from their ambufcade, and came down 
upon them, crying, ‘ Kill! kill! All their re- 
fource was in flight, favoured by the darknefs 
of the night. Petrarch in this precipitate re- 
treat was thrown from his horfe, which had 
{tumbled again{ft fomething in the road; and 
the fall was fo violent that he fwooned. When 
he came to himfelf, he was fo bruifed he could 
{carcely move; but fear giving him ftrength, 
he remounted his horfe, and was joined by his 
companions. They had not gone far, when a 
violent ftorm of rain and hail, with thunder and 
lightning, rendered their fituation almoft as 
bad as that they had efcaped from, and prefent- 
ed them with the image of death in another 
fhape. ‘They pafled a dreadful night, without 
finding a tree or the hollow of a rock to fhelter 
them. Neceffity fharpens the invention, and 
they contrived an expedient which guarded 
them in fome meafure from the injuries of the 
weather. They fet the backs of their horfes 
together on the fide from whence the ftorm 
drove, and thus they made a fort of tent to 
cover them. | 
When the dawn of day permitted, Petrarch 
and his companions fet out on their journcy, 
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and got fafely to Scandiano, a caftle occupied 
by the Gonzagas, friends to the lords of Parma. 
They learned there, that if the ftorm had not 
detained them, they would have fallen into the 
hands of the enemy, and that they owed their 
fafety to an accident they had confidered as 
very unfortunate. Petrarch now felt the con- 
fequence of his fall. He wanted reft and affift- 
ance, and with great pain and difficulty, after a 
few hours refrefhment, got to Modena, where 
he flept, and the next day arrived at Bologna. 
He ftopped there for advice; the phyficians 
affured him that the warm weather would 
alone reftore him to health. He was, however, 
fo much difgufted with Italy in its prefent 
fituation; or he was fo eager to fee Laura, 
without whom he felt life was infupportable ; 
that the moment.he could fit his horfe, he took 
the road to Avignon. On approaching that 
city, ‘I feel, fays he, ‘a greater foftnefs in 
the air, and I fee with delight the flowers that 
adorn the neighbouring woods. Every thing 
announces the prefence of Laura. I have fled 
from tempefts and war to feek a happy afylum 
in the temple of love, and behold her who can 
calm the winds, and clear the air from all ob- 
{curing clouds.’ 


Soon after his return Petrarch went to pafs 
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fome days at Vauclufe. He was charmed to 
fee his houfe again, and his books. But the 
abfence of Philip de Cabaffole rendered this 
‘{pot lefs agreeable: he was ftill at Naples, de- 
tained there by his attachment to the memory 
of the deceafed king, and the defire of ferving 
his family. Petrarch wrote the bifhop this 
letter : 

‘ I fled from the fury of civil war, and 
have taken refuge in my old retreat. Here I 
find many things that pleafe me, woods, rivers, 
and peace; but I find not my friend, and this 
place no longer charms me without his fociety. 
Iam; however, well fatisfied ; Iam here, and I 
determine to pafs the reft of my life in this 
place, if affairs do not change in Italy. This is 
my Parnaffus. The Mutfes, driven out of Italy, 
enjoy here the tranquillity they love. You may 
enjoy it too; and will find yourfelf much hap- 
pier than at Naples, as I] have experienced an 
agreeable contraft between this place and Par- 
ma. Let others run after richesand honours ; 
let them be marquifles, princes, kings; I con- 
fent: for my own part, I am content with 
being a poet. But on yours, will you be always 
wandering ? You know the courts of princes, 
the {nares they contain, the cares that devour, 
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the perils that are run, the tempefts to which 
they expofe. | 

‘ Believe me. Come back, and repofe 
yourfelf in your diocefe, while fortune yet 
{miles upon you. You have alf you want: let 
us leave fuperfluity to mifers. We fhall have 
no fine tapeftries, but our hangings will be 
decent. Our tables will not be fumptuous and 
loaded with many courfes, but we fhall have 
enough to fuffice us. Our beds will not be 
covered with gold or purple, nor our chimneys 
or ftairs be of marble; but we fhall only fleep 
the eafier. The hour of death approaches, and 
warns me to limit my defires. I confine myfelf 
to the cultivation of my gardens. I am going 
to plant in them fruit-trees, which fhall refrefh 
me with their fhade when I go to fifth under 
my rocks. The*trees I have are old, they 
want to be renewed. I beg of you to order 
your people to procure fome pear and peach 
trees for me at Naples. I work for my old age, 
which I befeech you to favour and protect. 
This is written to you in the midft of the woods 
from your hermit of the Sorga.’ 

About this time there was a great contention 
with refpect to thofe iflands we call the Cana- 
ries, and which the Romans named the For- 
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tunate ifles; they are fituated in the Atlantic 
ocean near the kingdom of Morocco; they 
were called Fortunate from the fruitfulnefs of 
the land, and the foftnefs of the air. . In effect 
they have a perpetual fpring. The rigours of 
winter are not felt in this climate, and the 
heats of fummer are foftened by the zephyrs 
which continually arife to temper and refrefh 
the air. Thefe iflands were loft as it were in 
the decline of the Roman empire; but the 
Genoefe found them out again in the thir- 
teenth century. Lewis of Spain, the eldeft 
fon of Alphonzo king of Caftile, and Blanche 
daughter of St. Lewis, who was charged with 
a negociation to the pope from the king of 
France, took it into his head to afk Clement to 
beftow on him the government of thefe iflands. 
Clement, who claimed the right of giving 
kingdoms and reigning over kings, and who, 
naturally generous and benevolent, gave a king- 
dom with the fame eafe as he would beftow 
a benefice, granted this requeft ; and crowned 
Lewis at Avignon with all poffible magni- 
ficence, and made a fine difcourfe himfelf upon 
the occafion: Lewis agreeing to facrifice his 
life and wealth to drive the infidels out of 
thefe- iflands: to eftablifh the true faith; to 
hold his kingdom from the holy fee, and’ pay 
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an annual tribute. ‘Thefe things fettled, the 
pope put the crown on his head, and the {cep- 
ter in his hand; and ordered him to walk in 
proceffion through the ftreets of Avignon 
with this fine regalia, and a moft fplendid train. 
Unfortunately this pompous march was dif- 
turbed by a thunder fhower, which turned this 
moft auguft ceremony into a jeft. 

The new king, abandoned by all his court, 
arrived at his palace wet to the fkin: a true 
pognoftic that he would reign over nothing 
but fogs. In truth Lewis gained nothing by 
this election but the golden crown, and the 
pretty name of Prince of the Fortunates, juft 
fuited to the hero of a romance. But as to 
Clement, he enjoyed two very fenfible pleafures, 
the giving an entertainment, and the making 
of aking. It was faid, continues Petrarch, 
who gave this detail to the bifhop of Cavail- 
jon, that the Englifh, who looked upon the 
vilands that form their kingdom as the moft 
fortunate of all others, were alarmed when 
they learnt that the pope had given them 
away. Nothing can better paint the ridiculous 
fear of a proud and barbarous people, who 
were perfuaded that nature had treated them 
better than all others, and that their fuperiority 
in all things was never to be called in queftion. 
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There is a bon-mot related of Don Sancho, the 
brother of this Lewis, with which I thall clofe 
this account, as it is very fimilar to it. 

Don Sancho having been proclaimed king of 
Egypt by the pope, who expected great things 
from his bravery, experience, and excellent 
education, afked his interpreter who accom- 
panied him (for he underftood not the Latin 
tongue) what was the reafon of thofe fhouts of 
applaufe. ‘ Sire,’ replied he, ‘ the pope has 
created you king of Egypt.’ ‘We mutt not be 
ungrateful, replied the prince; ‘ go thou and 
proclaim the holy father caliph of Bagdat.’ 
‘ This,’ concludes Petrarch, ‘ is what I call a 
pleafantry well worthy of aking. They give 
to Don Sancho an ideal kingdom: he returns 
the favour with a chimerical pontificate.’ 

One day Petrarch went to walk in a de- 
lightful place near Avignon, where he often 
met Laura: or, if fhe was not there, the ob- 
jects around enchanted him, and recalled a 
thoufand pleafing fenfations. As he was me- 
ditating in this delightful fituation, he wrote 
the following lines: 


© Stream ever limpid, frefh, and clear, 
_ Where Laura’s charms appear renew'd ! 
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- Ye flowers that touch her gentle breatt ! 
_ Ye happy trees on which fhe leans! _ 
Ye fcenes embellith’d by her fteps |! 
If grief fhall clofe thefe wretched eyes, 
May fome kind hand when I am dead 
Cover me with this happy earth, 
And lightly fpread it round my tomb: 
*T will fhed delight on my abade : 
*T will make me fearlefs of its gloom. 
And when my fair majeftic nymph 
~ Shall vifit this delightful fpot ; 
‘When the thall view my filent duft, 
And mark the change her love has wrought: 
Then will the waft a gentle figh ; 
_ Then will fhe drop a tender tear; 
And like an infant at the breaft, 
Who cannot fpeak its foft dittrefs, 
So will the heart of gentle Laura bleed, 
And in fad filence treafure up its woe.’ 


1345. After thé'departure of Petrarch from 
Italy, the commotions at Parma increafed. 
Azon de Correge, who had expreffed the high- 
eft regard for Petrarch, and had loaded him 
with benefits, gave him the moft preffing i in- 
vitation to come to Verona, whither he had re- 
tired and taken up his abode. William de 
Paftrengo, and other of his friends, joined in 
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this entreaty. Petrarch was tenderly attached 
to Azon, whofe difpofition and manner of 
thinking fuited him in all refpects. And thefe 
kind invitations ftaggered the refolutions he 
had formed, to which fome other motives were 
added for his quitting Avignon. He had been 
now fourteen years attached to cardinal Co- 
lonna, who had done very little for him, and 
his fortune was very moderate. This matter, 
who loved Petrarch tenderly, and had always 
behaved to him like a brother, was beeome 
difficult to pleafe, unfatisfied, exacting ; at leaft 
he appeared fo in the eyes of Petrarch, whofe 
free and independent fpirit could not brook 
the leaft authority. The love of his country 
was always uppermoft in his mind, and per- 
haps he flattered himfelf he fhould be able to 
promote its peace. To thefe motives were 
joined fome fecret reafons he did not think 
proper to divulge. And on thefe accounts he 
formed the refolution to quit Avignon, Laura, 
and Vauclufe. He went to difclofe his defign 
to cardinal Colonna, who was much difpleafed 
at it. | 

¢ What whim has taken you, faid he, < to 
go and fettle in Italy? You are inured to 
this country ; you have paffed your youth in it ; 
you are known, loved, and efteemed ; you have 
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many ties here; why thould you think of ean 
ing it 2” '- 

‘ My matter,’ replied Petrarch, ‘ new times, 
new cares! ‘This country is become odious to 
me. The land produces nothing but aconite. 
It is defolated by hail and the northern winds, 
and its waters are corrupted with lead. I am 
difpleafed with every thing here, even with the 
air I breathe. I came poor, and [I leave it ftill 
poorer. There is a pride or arrogance in this 
court to which I cannot fubmit. Even you, 
who was fo good, fo gentle, fo eafy to live 
with formerly, permit me to fay it, you are 
become reftlefs, difficult, unfociable, and there 
is no living with you. When we are young, 
we can bear thefe things; but I feel that my 
humour changes with my years, and that I 
cannot fupport this life. I know nothing more 
ridiculous or melancholy than to grow .old in 
flavery. Permit me to die free, and continue 
to indulge me with your favour.’ 3 

‘Ungrateful!’ faid the cardinal with vi- 
vacity, ‘ and is it thus -you acknowledge the 
goodnefs you fpeak of? If I have not done for 
you all I wifhed, I have loved you fincerely, 
and fet afide alt diftinction that birth had 
created between us.’ 


* Love is repaid by love,’ replied Saini 
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‘ | have loved you ever fince I had the honour 
of knowing you, and I fhall never ceafe to love 
you. Here then we are equal.’ | 

‘ But,” replied the cardinal, * what obliges 
you to determine with fo much precipitation ? 
All that you fay of Avignon, have not you 
known it long? or is it a difcovery that you 
have juft made ?” 

© TI confefs,’ replied Petrarch, * that I have 
known it long. But I have been detained by 
habit, by my attachment for you, and my 
love for Laura. Every thing alters with time. 
My hair, which is become grey, warns me to 
change my manner of thinking, and my life. 
Love fuits not with one of my age. My 
friend Azon has given me a higher relifh for 
the beauties of Italy, our country. The air is 
purer, the water clearer, the flowers more 
beautiful. The rofes have a finer perfume; the 
fruits and herbs a finer tafte. It is time I 
fhould go there to enjoy my liberty, and take 
poffeffion of my father’s fepulchre ; there is not 
a moment to lofe. I afk your permiffion to 
depart.’ a 

‘Go!’ faid the cardinal with indignation. 
‘ You are an inconftant. You will be foon 
weary of the life you are going to lead; you 
will regret that you have left, and I prophefy 
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you. will with to return to it. I formed your 
youth; you have learned all that you know im 
my houfe. It is very difagreeable to me that 
another fhould reap the advantage. [am like 
the labourer who beholds a ftranger gather the 
fruit of his pains; like the merchant who 
feeks from afar thofe merchandifes he is de- 
prived of enjoying. I do not hide frem you 
my gricf for your lofs; but know I can make a 
fhift to live without you. I forefee you will 
be always poor.’ 

The reprefentations of the cardinal, and the 
folicitations of his friends, could not alter the 
refolution of Petrarch. He went to take leave 
of Laura. As fhe was ignorant of the motive 
of his vifit, fhe received him with a fmiling 
face: but when he had explained himfelf, and 
fhe found he was to leave Avignon, fhe changed 
colour, caft her eyes to the ground, and kept 
filence. ‘ Therc was fomething fo touching 
in her manner, fays Petrarch, ‘ no words 
could defcribe it. It feemed to fay, ‘Alas! 
you are going Petrarch! Ah! -who will sob 
me of my faithful friend ?” 

When Petrarch had bid adieu. to Laura, 
and his two deareft friends in Avignon, the 
cardinal and Socrates, he fet out by land and 
went acrofs Piedment to Parma. He ftaid 
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there only a few days to fettle his affairs, the 
city being {till in commotion, and then em- 
barked upon the Po to go to Verona, where 
lhe was impatiently expected. 

The fon of Petrarch, whom he had brought 
up fecretly at Avignon, was now eight years 
old. Petrarch was determined to entruft his 
education with Renaud de Villefranche, who 
was efteemed an excellent mafter. This no 
doubt was one of Petrarch’s fecret motives for 
removing to Italy. Hc had not been long 
there before he repented, and, as cardinal Co- 
Jonna had foretold, withed himfelf at Avignon 
again. In leaving Laura he had left the halt 
ot himfelf; and the delightful hills and charm- 
ing valleys fhe frequented were ever prefent to 
his mind. Petrarch was informed by Sen- 
nucio d’Elbene, that the cardinal was extremely 
defirous of his return, and that Laura fuffered 
too much. It is certain fhe was in very great 
affliction for the lofs of Petrarch. His friend 
Socrates alfo did all he could to engage him to 
return to Avignon, and wrote him the follow- 
ing letter: 

‘What demon has taken poffeffion of you? 
How could you bring yourfclf to abandon 
a country where you fpent your youth fo 
agreeably, and with fo much fuccefs? How 
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can you live fo far from Laura, whom you 
tenderly love, and who 1s fo much grieved at 
your abfence? If thefe things cannot touch 
you, reflect on the friends you have left here, 
who languifh for want of your fociety, and ar- 
dently befeech you to return. Think of your 
Socrates, who cannot live without you. The 
fovereign pontiff afks continually where you 
are, what you are doing, and why you do not 
return. What charms can that country have 
for you which is a prey to the fury of war? 
Your protector, your friend Azon alfo is mortal ; 
your fortune depends on his fingle life: and 
who knows whether his affection will laft? 
Alas! upon whom can we depend in this 
world ?” 

Petrarch made this reply: 

‘ You lofe your time, my dear Socrates: my 
rcfolution is taken. I have caft anchor in the 
place where lam. The Rhone with all its ra- 
pidity, nor even Laura herfelf, can draw me 
from hence. To ftagger my refolution, you 
fet before me the errors of my youth and my 
fatal paffion. Alas! I was when young too 
much engrofled by perifhable attractions, too 
much tormented all my life with a fatal paf- 
fion. Ihave left thefe things behind me, and 
I.am making hafty advances to the end of my 
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career. The friends I have left, above all your- 
felf, my dear Socrates, would be the ftrongeft 
motives for my return. But is it not juft you 
fhould come once to me in Italy, who have 
been fo often for your fake at Avignon? The 
fovereign pontiff flatters me by the honour of 
his regard; but fhall a thirft after riches and 
honours make me wandcr for ever? Is it not 
better to enjoy with tranquillity the little that 
I poffefs? If that friend thinks I want more, 
the diftance of my fituation need not prevent 
his good will. Whofe influence is more ex- 
tenfive than his who with one hand opens the 
gates of heaven, and with the other fhats 
thofe of hell? But Iam content with my lot, 
and I defire nothing beyond it. Alas ‘I 
know it, Italy is torn to pieces by inteftine di- 
vifions, and threatened with foreign wars: but 
where can we live without peril, or find glory 
in the midft of peace? My friend, it is true, 1s 
mortal: but fhould he die, his glory and his 
virtues will furvive. I can never fufpect his 
affection and fidelity. If probity and candour 
have any habitation upon earth, they dwell in 
his heart. We live in the moft perfeét union, 
and this union promifes to continue. Our 
time is divided by various employments, 
and the freedom and cheerfulnefs of our cons 
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verfations make our days and nights pafs in- 
fenfibly away. When my paffion for folitude 
comes on, I fly the city, and go wandering 
about the country without care or fear. In the 
fummer, feated' in the fhade on a. green lawn, 
or reclining on the bank of a river, I defy the 
heat of the dog-days. The autumn approaches, 
and I fhall repair to the woods followed by the 
~Mufes. How much to be preferred is this 
life to that we lead in a court where envy and 
ambition reign! J tread with delight upon the 
duft of Italy. Its air appears more pure and 
ferene, and my eyes contemplate with joy the 
ftars which fhine over it. 

«When death fhall terminate my labours, 
it will be a great confolation for me to repofe 
myfelf in the arms of this tender friend, who 
will clofe my eyes, and depofit my remains in 
its mother earth. And when time, which no- 
thing can refift, fhall have mouldered away my 
tomb, the air of this beloved country thall 
gently agitate the afhes it enclofed.’ 

One fhould have fuppofed Petrarch well re- 
folved, from this letter, to take up his future 
abode in Italy ; yet fuch was the irrefolution of 
his character, that foon after this he returned to 
Avignon. Some great bufinefs, he faid, occa- 
fioned him to depart with precipitation. This 
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bufinefs was doubtlefs his love of Laura, and 
that inquietude of mind which attended him 
every where. | | 
He fet out from Verona about the end of 
November 1345. ‘The troubles of Lombardy 
obliged him to take his route through Swit- 
zerland. William de Paftrengo would accom- 
pany him. They flept at Pefchiera, a little 
town on the lake of Gorda, the prettieft fitua- 
tion one can behold. ‘They paffed the greateft 
part of the night in converfation. The next 
morning, when they arrived at the confines of 
Brefcia and the Veronefe, where they were to 
feparate, Petrarch in a fit of grief fell upon the 
neck of his friend, and with a flood of tears 
{aid to him, ‘ Dear friend, it 1s with extreme 
concern [ leave you to return into a foreign 
land. Perhaps I fhall never fee you again, but 
I fhall love you while my life remains. Nei- 
ther time nor diftance can ever efface thefe 
feelings, which are deeply engraved on my 
heart. Take care of yourfelf, and never forget 
your Petrarch.’ William de Paftrengo was in 
too much diftrefs to be capable either of fpecch 
or motion: he held his friend in his arms, and 
it was not without difficulty they were fepc- 
rated. This account is in a letter of William 
de Paftrengo, in which, after expreffing his un- 
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eafinefs for a journey undertaken in fo inclement 
a feafon, acrofs mountains buffeted by the winds 
and covered with fnow, he fpeaks with plea- 
fantry of his life at Avignon. 

‘ You have paffed the Alps,’ fays he to him. 
‘I have no longer any uneafinefs about that; 
from hence I fee you paying homage to our 
lords the cardinals: you make way for the firft, 
you bow to a fecond, a third gives you his 
hand, and you are embraced by a fourth. You 
pay to each of them the moft profound obei- 
fance. I fee you performing duty at your 
church of Saint Agncol, and from thence re- 
turning through the Elyfian fields. You attach 
yourfelf to your Colonna, cultivate your laurel, 
and rejoice under the fhadow of your Delphic 
crown. I felicitate your happinefs; it gives 
me lefs envy than pleafure : adieu, ay dear Pe- 
trarch.’ 

Petrarch went on horfeback from Lyons to 
Avignon along the banks of the Rhone. So im- 
patient for the fight of Laura, he withed to 
follow the current of that rapid ftream, which 
in the lofty mountains takes its fource, and 
runs to pay its tribute to the ocean. 

‘ Nor flecp nor hunger ftops thy — 
courfe; while I, though love attracts, muft 
linger far behind. If thou fhouldft pafs a beau, 
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teous vale, and feel the air more calm and 
pure, fufpend thy courfe; for there fometimes 
the. objet. I adore graces thy banks. Perhaps 
(fhall I jndulge the flattering thought?) fhe 
waits me there, and chides my long delay. Be 
thou my meflenger of love: falute my fair 
one, and announce my prefence.’ : 

Nothing could be more flattering to Pe - 
trarch’s felf-love than the reception given him 
on his return. He was reccived by the pope and 
all the court with joy, and the higheft marks 
of favour. The place of apoftolic fecretary 
was vacant atthat time. It wasa poft of great 
honour, and Jed to an intimate connection and 
confidence with the pope. It was laborious; 
but, to compenfate for that, the revenue was 
very confiderable. Clement, who loved Pe- 
trarch, and who wifhed to fix him in his court, 
offered him this place; his friends alfo en- 
treated him to accept of it, but nothing could 
prevail upon him; he was conftant and un- 
fhaken, always anfwering that he would be 
free, and that he hated even golden chains. 
The fame motive had engaged Horace to refufe 
the place of fecretary to Auguitus. Upon his 
refufal, it was given to a Neapolitan named 
Francis. Petrarch knew and had correfponded 
with him. ‘He is a good man,’ fivs he, ‘and 
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niy friend, as he fays; but illiterate, and with- 
eut reputation.’ 

The melancholy event that happened. at this 
time at Naples affected Petrarch extreme~- 
ly. We have feen the dreadful commotions 
in that court. Prince Andrew had never yet 
been crowned in that kingdom, though ac- 
Knowledged king in fome foreign courts. The 
difguft and contempt of queen Joan toward 
him increafed every day; fhe could not fup- 
port thofe rough and vulgar manners which 
his unpolifhed cducation had given him, and 
which were fo contrary to the gallantry and 
magnificence which reigned at Naples. Fond 
ef her coufin, the prince of Tarentum, and 
governed by the Catanefe and her eabal, fhe 
would never allow her hufband the {malleft 
fhare in the government, or exprefs the leaft 
attachment towards him, and, it was theught, 
hated him for his weaknefs of conftitution. In 
the midft of thefe diffenfions, however, fhe 
proved with child: this event, and the folici- 
tations of the Hungarians, above all the monk 
Robert, awakened Andrew from his lethargy, 
end determined him on revenge. The pope, 
long folicited by the Hungarian party, could 
no longer deter this coronation, and he fixed a 
day for it, on the cendition that prince An- 
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drew fhould claim no right to the kingdom, 
_ which at his death was to fucceed according to 
A the will of king Robert. . Every: thing was {et- 
tied, when the Catanefe and her. cabal, fecing 
-no-other means to prevent the triumph of 
their enemies, confpired againft the life of 
prince: Andrew. To reader the execution of 
> this plot more eafy, they engaged the court to 
go and pafs the month of September at Aveifa, 
a little town between Naples and Capua, very 
delightfully fituated. 

' On the eighteenth of this month, at night, 
‘Andrew, almoft entirely undreffed and {tepping 
into the queen’s bed, was fummoned as for 
affairs of great confequence, and was told a 
courier was arrived from Naples in hatte with 
difpatches for him. Scarcely was the prince. 
| got out of the chamber to go through the ad- 
joining gallery, when the con{pirators, after the 
door of the quccn’s apartment was’ fhut, fal 
upon him with fury. One of them ‘muffled 
him with gloves to fmother his cries; of hers 
threw a cord with a running knot round his 
neck, and hung him by it upon a balcony 
which looked into the garden ; and fome who 
were in the garden pulled him with fo much 
force by the feet, that the blocd ftreamed out of 
his nofe and eyes. In finc, having exercifed all 
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forts of cruelty and abufe on his body, they Ict. 
him fall into the garden, where they were 
going to bury him, when a Hungarian woman, 
nurfe to the prince, put them to Bight by the 
violence of her cries. 

Queen Joan was fufpected of being concern- 
ed in this fhocking affaffination. Her antipa- 
thy to her hufband, her love for Lewis pririce 
of Tarentum, her union with the confpirators, 
who were either her lovers or her domettics, 
were ftrong fufpicions, which fhe confirmed by 
marrying the prince fhe loved before the time 
of mourning for her hufband was expired, and 
by her negligence in attempting to difcover the 
accomplices in his murder. Some hiftorians, 
however, juftify her from having any hand in 
this black crime, and fhe was unanimoufly 
cleared from it by.the court of Rome: alfo 
Petrarch and his friend Boccace did not believe 
her culpable. It is to be wifhed a young queen 
to whom Petrarch was attached, and wha was 
a defcendant of the great king Robert, could be 
juftified ; but it is hardly to be doubted that 
fhe knew of the plot which was executed at. 
the very door of her chamber, by her lovers, her 
confidents, and her fervants; and to know and 
not prevent it, certainly made her partaker of 
the crime. It is not however furprifing fhe 
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fhould be acquitted, for fhe was only eens 
years of age, and extremely beautiful. 

The bifhop of Cavaillon was almoft a wit- 
nefs of this cataftrophe. He had been made a 
cardinal by Clement fince his refidence at 
‘Naples. In indignation for fo horrible an out- 
rage, and difgufted with every thing in this 
debauched court, which he had not authority 
cnough to remedy, he requefted his difmifiion, 
and embarked in a galley the 23d of December 
to return to Avignon. The next day,- which 
was Chriftmas eve, a violent tempeft caft him 
on the coaft of Herculano, where they landed 
with difficulty. At midnight there came a 
courier from the queen, defiring him to come 
back to Naples to baptize the child fhe had juft 
brought into the world. The pope, whom fhe 
had requefted to ftand godfather, had left to her 
choice the perfon that fhould reprefent him on 
this occafion, and fhe gave the preference to 
the bifhop of Cavaillon. This prelate, though 
fatigued by the tempeft, fet out immediately 
for Naples, and as foon as the ceremony was 
over returned to his fhip, which failed im- 
mediately. The queen, having no hopes ot 
ever feeing him again, named for her chan- 
cellor, in his place, the bifhop of Montcaffin, 
{ent by the pope with the bifhop of Padua to 
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take care of the little child, and prefide over its 
education. The bifhop of Cavaillon fuftered 
in his fecord navigation a more dreadful tem- 
peft than in the former, from which he was 
miraculoufly delivered by the interceffion of 
St. Magdelane, which he affures us of himfelf 
in a life he wrote of that faint; and which he 
dedicated to the archbifhop of Lyons, who had 
a great zeal for her, and founded a chapel to 
her honour in that metropolis. This life is in 
the library of St. Victor at Paris. The bifhop, 
thus delivered from the peril with which he 
was threatened, arrived fafely at Avignon in 
January 1346. What a joy for Petrarch 
again to fee fo dear a friend! He withed to 
have a particular account of the events at Na- 
ples from fo good ajudge: writing fome time 
after on this = to Barbatus of en 
he fays: “ | 

‘I forefaw that fome dreadful silaieiiies 
threatened this unhappy kingdom; but I own 
I did not imagine that a young and innocent 
prince would be the firft victim facrificed to 
barbarity. I recollect no ation like this in the 
tragedies of old: but our age, fruitful in crimes, 
produces fcenes of horror unknown to the an- 
cients, and which will prove the aftonifhment 
of pofterity. O unhappy Aveife! the com- 
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men rights of humanity have been violated 
within thy walls, and thy fubje@s turned from 
their facred allegiance to their king. How 
could a prince of (uch hopes, the moft inno- 
cent of men, how could he deferve fuch cruel 
treatment ? Had he died by the fword, or by. 
poifon (the common fate of kings), it would 
have been lefs affecting ; but he was ftrangled 
like a thief, and torn to pieces by the fury of 
wild beafts. I forbear to mention the outrages. 
on his body: why may I not by filence con- 
ceal all fuch horrors as thefe from pofterity * 
We will now return to a more agreeable 
fubje@. From the fituation of Laura, when 
Petrarch went to take Icave of her, we may 
imagine the joy fhe felt at the fight of that 
faithful friend, who, fhe feared, was gone from 
her for ever. She did not, however, exprcfs 
outwardly all that paffed in her foul, but the 
mixed nothing that was fevere in her behaviour 
to him. Maura had this year fome deep fub- 
ject of grief. Petrarch does not fay what, but 
it is probable it was the death of Ermefflenda 
her mother. She was penetrated with the moft 
lively forrow. {It appears that Petrarch had 
now free accefs to her houfe, and that he went 
to confole her on this occafion. ‘ I went,’ 
fays he, ‘ to exprefs my tender intereft in Lan- 
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ra’s grief. Love, who was my guide, has 
engraved for ever on my heart her looks and 
exprefiions. | | | 
' £ Her fighs would have ftopped a river's 

courfc, and calmed the rage of Jupiter. Tears 
ftood in her eyes; thofe eyes radiant as the fun. 
She joined patience with forrow, and the di- 
vine harmony of virtue with every burft of 
woe. Were there ever, faid Love, fo many 
charms, united with fuch fentiment and 
truth ?” 

A very celebrated author fays, Grief never 
appeared fo lovely and divine as in this picture 
of Laura drawn by the pen of Petrarch. 

This year, 1346, Petrarch paffed anion 
wholly at Avignon, and was witnefs to a vio- 
lent quarrel between two of the principal car- 
dinals about the clection of an emperor; car= 
dinal Taillerand ahd cardinal de Commenges. 
They difputed the mattcr in full council, each 
fupported by the cardinals, who were alfo di- 
vided into two parties. Taillerand and his 
fide infifted that Charles of Luxemburg fhould 
be emperor, which the Gafcon cardinals op- 
pofed. Petrarch fays thefe two. cardinals re- 
fembled two bulls grazing in the paftures of 
St. Peter, who threaten cach other with their 
horns, and make the forefts refound with their 
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bellowings. In the heat of their difpute they 
exclaimed in the moft injurious manner, and 
without any regard to the prefence of the pope. 
The cardinal de Commenges reproached the 
cardinal de Taillerand with having imbrued 
his hands in the blood of king Andrew. Pro- 
voked beyond meafure at fuch a reproach, the 
cardinal de Taillerand rofe from his feat to. 
{trike the cardinal de Commenges, who was got 
up with the fame defign on his part; and they 
would certainly have fought, if the pope and 
their brethren had not feparated them. This 
indecent behaviour caufed a great cabal in the 
court of the pope; the courtiers and fervants 
of both parties went always armed, their palaces 
were barricaded, and, if they had not been 
brought toa reconciliation at laft, in all proba- 
bility much blood would have been fhed. 
‘ This comes, fays Villani, a hiftorian of 
that time, ‘ from the fault of thofe popes who 
admit into the facred college fuch proud and 
powerful lords. This is the example they give 
us poor laity, and thus they imitate the hu- 
mulity of the apoftles, whofe reprefentatives 
they are.’ | 

Among the feafts that the pope gave this 
year to honour the prefence of the king of 
Bohemia, and Charles prince of Moravia, Te 
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fon, who was defigned by his father for the 
empire, and came to concert the meafures 
with the pope for his clection, the city of 
Avignon gave a magnificent ball in a hall 
fincly illuminated, at which were collected all 
the beauties of that city and of Provence. 
Charles, who was 2 gallant prince, having heard 
much of Laura, whom her beauty, and the 
love of Petrarch, had rendered fo celebrated, 
fought her every where in this affembly, and 
having difcovered her in the crowd, he pafied 
by all the ladies whofe age or rank gave them 
the right of fuperior homage, and when he was 
near her, he caft down his eyes and bowed his 
head after the French fafhion. Every body 
was pleafed with fo great a mark of diftinction 
given to Laura, to whom it was fo juftly due. 
This gave Petrasch a high idea of this prince’s 
difcernment, and a fympathy for him, which 
caufed him afterwards to take a fingular intereft 
in his fame and happinefs. 

Petrarch went according to cuftom to keep 
his Lent at Vauclufe. The bifhop of Cavail- 
lon, defirous to enjoy with him the delights of 
folitude, went for fifteen days to the caftle I 
have mentioned, built on the top of the roek, 
which feemed a fitter habitation for birds than 
for men. From what thcy had fecn at Avig- 
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great cities, and the intrigues and cabals of 
courts; and returned to a country life with 
double relifh, the charms of which they de- 
lighted to dwell upon and defcribe in their ge- 
neral converfations. | 

Philip had fo much pleafure in all Petrarch’s 
works, that one day, when he went to fee him 
at Vauclufe, and finding him in his library, he 
afked him for fomething to read. Petrarch 
prefented to him the works of Cicero and of 
Plato. ‘Thofc are not the things I want,’ faid 
the bifhop bowing his head, ‘ give me fome- 
thing of your own.’ 

Soon after this Petrarch fent to cardinal Co- 
Jonna the account of his war with the Naiads, 
written in Latin verfe. 

‘You have heard me fpeak,’ fays Petrarch, 
‘of my war with the Naiads. The conteft is 
about our boundaries; and the merits of the 
conteft may be eafily underftood. Near the 
fource of the Sorgia there are fome huge rocks, 
which rife aloft on cach fide, and, projecting 
into the air, reccive the winds and the clouds. 
The ftreams run at the feet of. thefe rocks, 
and form the kingdom of the Natads. 

‘ The Sorgia iffues from a cavern, and rolls 
her frefh and glaffy waves over a variegated 
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bed of pebbles, which refemble emeraids. I 
am pofleffed of a little rocky diftri€@t in the 
midft of thefe waves; and here it is that I 
have endeavoured to make an eftablifhment for 
the Mufes, who are driven almoft from every 
part of the world. Herice this formidable war. 
The Natads take it very il] that I introduce 
foreigners into their dominions, and that } 
prefer nine old maids to a thoufand young vir- 
wins. 

* By levelling the rocks, and with much 
labour, I had formed a little territory which 
began to be covered with verdure. When lo! 
a troop of cnraged Naiads rufhed with fury 
from the rocks, and ravaged my infant fettle- 
ment! Alarmed with this fudden eruption, I 
inftantly mounted the rocks, to obferve the 
haycc which wes made. As foon as the ftorm 
was over, [came down, much afhamed to have 
bccn thus vanquifhed, and immediately re- 
citablifhed my httle ftate. Scarce, however, 
had the fun made his circuit round the world, 
when the Naiads returned again to the charge, 
carricd every thing before them, and made 
decp lodgments in the hollows of my rocks. 

‘ Filled with refentment, I refumed my 
operations, determined to accomplith my de- 
fign. ButI was obliged foon after to go inte 
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other countries, and was under the neceffity of 
abandoning the enterprife, I had the good 
fortune, however, to reftore the Mufes to the 
Roman ftate, where they were become ina 
great meafure ftrangers, and fixed them in the 
capitol. Six years had elapfed, during which 
time I had often crofled the fea, and had paffed 
and repaffed the Alps. At length I returned 
to the feat of war, and found not the Jeaft re- 
mains of my labours. The enemy had taken 
advantage of my abfence, and had again ra- 
vaged my little kingdom. Nay, they had 
even eftablifhed a colony of fifth, which I ob- 
ferved fwimming about much at their eafe. 

‘ Roufed with indignation, I again take 
arms. I inlift under my banner the fhepherd, 
the farmer, and the fifherman. The fun like- 
wife, the moon, and the dog-ftar, appear as my 
auxiliaries. We attack the rocks with iron, 
and rend away prodigious mafics. We open 
the bowels of the earth, and tear out her bones. 
In fine, the Naiads are a fecond time driven 
from the territory, and the Mufes are once 
more eftablifhed. 

‘ The Naiads, as they roll their waves along 
my fhores, fee with regret their own defeat, 
and my triumph. At prefent they utter only 
fome vain murmurs and ineffectual threats ; 
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but I forfee thcir intentions, and am well aware 
of their wiles. They are waiting till Aquarius 
fhall pour out his ftreams, and till the:-moun- 
tains fhall be covered with fnow and ice; and 
then they expect that the cavern will fend 
forth her fwelling billows to their aid. But I 
am guarded on every fide. Some immenfe 
rocks, which have with difficulty been ranged 
about my territory, are a fufficient barricr 
again{ft their utmoft efforts. And I am not 
difmayed, though I fhould be attacked by all 
the waters of the Po and the Araxes. The 
Mufes are now fecurely fixed on their new 
Parnaffus ; you fee the mountain with the dou- 
ble fummit, the fprings of Hippocrene, the 
woods of the poets, &c. &c. 7 

If you prefer the repofe of the country 
to the buftle of the town, come and ‘enjoy it 
herc. Be not frighted with the homelinefs of 
my fare, or the hardnefs of my beds. Even 
kings themfelves are fometimes cloyed with 
their luxuries, and feck out a plainer diet: 

the variety delights, and they return to their 
former pleafures with more exquifite relifh. 
But if you think otherwife, bring with you the 
richeft dainties, and the ciade of Vefuvius; 

your veficls of filver, and every thing which 
¢an court the fenfe. Leave the reft to me, 
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You fhall have a bed upon the green turf, 
under the fhade of the trees; a concert of night- 
ingales; figs, raifins, and water frefh drawn 
from the cooleft f{prings. In one word, you 
fhall have every thing which can be fupplied by 
the hand of nature, the qnly fource of true 
pleafure.’ | 

The war with the Naiads was finally ter- 
minated the following year; and Petrarch gives 
the cardinal an account of this accommodation 
in another Latin epiftle. 

‘It is now ten years fince this war com- 
menced. The fiege of Tray, and the conquetft 
of Gaul by our forefathers, were not of longer 
duration. Every effort was ineffectual. The 
Naiads were victorious. I threw down my 
arms, and my territory was fubdued. I raifed 
no more banks, no more rocks, to check their 
progrefs ; henccforward they moved at liberty; 
and, like a cautious pjlot, ladapted my fails to 
the courfe of the wind, | 

‘Tt was a great pleafure to me to drive the 
Naiads fram their empire; but then the war 
was to be renewed every year. The fummer 
was favourable ta my projects, but the winter 
reftored again to the enemy all my conquefts. 
Might I be allowed to draw a parallel between 
the Jabours of a poet and thofe of the greateft 
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princes, I fhould compare my enterprife to 
that of Xerxes, who threw a bridge over the 
Hellefpont ; to that of Czfar, who attempted 
to bind with chains the horns of Brunduftum ; 
or to that of Caligula, who exhibited on the fea 
of Baiz the third example of a mad and un- 
bounded pride. 

‘ My plan is now changed. I find it is im- 
poffible to conquer nature, or fubdue the ele- 
ments. I have given therefore a free courfe to 
the Naiads, and have placed the Mufes in a 
little nook towards the bottom of the rocks. 
They are fecured by a kind of rampart which 
the Naiads can never overthrow without fap- 
ping the foundations of the mountain. The 
habitation is very fmall, but it is fufficient ; for 
the Mufes have few vifitors, and are not at all 
beloved by the vulgar.’ 

It appears that cardinal Colonna senepiea 
this invitation of Petrarch’s, and that he pafied 
no year withcut vifiting his hermitage. We 
will now return again to Laura. 

She had a friend who was wife and ale: 
and who was in the interefts of Petrarch as 
much as virtue and honour. permitted: fhe 
wifhed him to be loved, but with a pure and 
tender friendfhip. When fhe faw him reject- 
ed, and almoft in defpair, fhe encouraged him, 
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and reanimated his fpirits; but fhe reftrained 
him alfo when he required it. On the other 
fide, fhe did all fhe could to engage Laura to 
treat Petrarch with lefs rigour. One day, when 
fhe reprefented to him the tender expreffions 
of love in Laura’s countenance and behaviour 
when he deferved them; ‘ IncreduJous !’ adds 
fhe; ‘ and can you after all this have any doubt 
of her affection?’ This friend appears in the 
vifion of the death of Laura, where fhe is de- 
{cribed as a foft voice fpeaking to Petrarch. 
The conftitution of Laura was very delicate ; 
her frequent confinements in childbed, and 
fome domeftic chagrins, had exhaufted her fo 
much, that, though {till young, her health be- 
gan to decline, and fhe drooped apace, which 
touched Petrarch to the foul. <‘ Virtue,’ fays 
he, ‘ would difappear with Laura, the world 
would be another chaos, and no fun would 
enlighten its dark manfion. O Heaven! grant 
me to die before Laura, that I may never fee 
fo dreadful an event.’ Laura had a complaint 
in her eyes this year which was extremely 
painful ; fhe was even threatened with the lofs 
of fight. 
. * My tears,’ fays Petrarch, ‘ were dried up ; 
my ftate peaceful and happy; when a thick 
éloud threatened with a total eclipfe the fun of 
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my life. Oh Nature, thou wife and tender mo- 
ther, canft thou have the heart to deftray the 
-fineft of thy works ?’ 

Petrarch went often to fee Laura in hcr 
confinement: he found her one day cured of 
her complaint ; and by a fort of fympathy, the 
caufe of which lovers ean better explain than 
phyficians, the defluxion paffed immediately 
from the eyes of Laura to thofe of Petrarch: 
he looked upon this paflage, this communication, 
as the greateft favour hc had received at the 
hands of love. ‘I fixed my cyes on Laura’s,’ 
fays he, ‘ and that moment a fomething inex- 
preffible, like a fhooting ftar, darted from them 
to mine ; this is a prefent from love in which 
I rejoice ; how delightful it is thus to cure the 
darling object of one’s foul ! 

Petrarch would have been too happy.m fa 
much kindnefs from Laura, if a little quarrel 
had not happened between them, which for a 
time gave him the moft fenfible concern. 
One of thofe meddling envious people, who are 
found in every place, and who delight in trou- 
bling the peace of families with their falfe and 
idle tales, and above all aim at dividing thofe 
hearts which are united in the bonds of love or 
friendfhip, got it reported to Laura, that Pe- 
trarch impofed upon her ; that fhe was nat the 
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real object of his love and of his verfes; but 
that under her borrowed name he hid from the 
public a paffion he had for another lady to 
whom his poetry was fecretly addrefled. Laura, 
too much hike her fex in this particular, gave 
ear to a report fo deftitute of all probability: 
fhe deprived Petrarch of her prefence and con- 
verfation, and took every precaution to pre- 
vent the poffibility of his feeing her. He, on 
his part, watched for her every where, and by 
thefe little ftratagems he-fometimes obtained a 
fight of her. ‘ My joys,’ fays he, ‘ are like the 
bright days of winter, of flattering afpect, but 
fhort duration.’ 

This little anecdote, with many othcrs, may 
ferve to remove the doubt fome have unjuftly 
entertained of the ftrength of Laura’s affection 
for Petrarch, reprefenting her as a coquctte 
pleafed only with his praifes and admiratior. 
But how different does her character appear to 
thofe who ftudy it attentively ; and, in par- 
ticular, how undivided and conftant was her 
love! Sure characteriftics of a perfect affec- 
tion, and directly oppofite to the behaviour of 
thofe women who are famed for coquetry. | 
doubt not that her ruined conftitution was ow- 
ing, as to many private chagrins, only hinted at 
by Petrarch (fuch as an unkind hufband, and 
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the perceiving in fome of her children difpo- 
fitions that were unpromifing), fo the decay of 
her health might arife alfo from her anxiety in 
her frequent feparations from Petrarch, efpe- 
cially the laft, which fhe had fo tenderly la- 
mented, and that attention in all her conduct 
toward him which wil] wear out a mind form- 
ed with the fenfibility of Laura's. And to 
this we ought to impute her weaknefs in cre- 
diting fo abfurd a report ; the only weaknefs, 
except her love itfelf, that appears in her cha~ 
racter. She was however too reafonable to 
continue for any time fo unjuft a quarrel. She 
was convinced of the innocence of Petrarch, 
and received him as ufual. Our poet, re-efta- 
blifhed in the good graces of Laura, recovercd 
his loft tranquillity. 

It may be recollected that Petrarch was made 
archdeacon of Parma, and kindly treated by 
Hugolin de Roffi the bifhop. An occafion of- 
fering to adda prebend to it, the pope did not 
let it flip, but gave it to Petrarch. The other 
canons, who looked upon him with envy, did 
all they could to embroil him with the bifhop. 
The character of Hugolin was too eafily wrought 
upon ; that foftnefs of manners, and that good- 
nature which rendered him fo amiable in {fo- 
ciety, occafioned great defects in his public 
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character. He was apt to believe all that was 
{aid to him, and flatterers turned him which 
way they pleafed. The enemies of Petrarch 
perfuaded this bifhop that Petrarch was gone 
to Avignon to calumniate his character, and 
that he only ftaid there to gain this end. Pe- 
trarch, informed of thefe falfe reports, and fo- 
licitous to preferve the good opinion of the 
bifhop, wrote him the following letter : 

‘I can hold no longer. Permit me to dif- 
burthen my heart to you. Nature has endued 
you with a fincere, kind, and equitable difpo- 
fition. I am attached to you; but you have 
conceived unjuft fufpicions of me, which have 
no foundation. I know not what ferpents 
have breathed their venom around you. Per- 
mit me to debate this matter. We are in the 
month of December, when flaves among the 
ancients were allowed to fay every thing to 
their mafters. There are a fet of envious fpi- 
rits, who delight to feparate friends. . Let 
fuch be put away; I have no conteft with 
them, I defpife them from my foul. I will 
have you only, my father, for my witnefs and 
my judge: if you condemn me, [I will appeal 
from you to your confcience ; that fhall abfolve 
me. They tell youT am come to this court to 
do you a mifchief. I feck to hurt any one? 
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If who from my childhood have fuffered with 
patience all the wrongs done to me from thofe 
who owed me fervicc? Have I ever returned 
evil for evil? Have I ever fet a {nare even for 
my enemies? Have I attacked the reputation. 
of any one, his property, or his perfon? Let 
my life be examined with the ftricteft feverity, 
nothing of this fort will be found init. At- 
tacked by thofe who hated me, I have often 
contained my anger in my breaft, to the hazard 
of being thought a coward. Sometimes I have 
lamented and complained: the dove and the 
lamb do fo too.. There is not a fingle perfon 
whofe reputation is wounded by my tongue. I 
have only to accufe myfelf of fome letters in 
which I anfwer my cenfurers without nam- 
mg them. I never in any juftification have 
pafied the bounds .of decency and humanity. 
I have rather imitated the moderation of Sci- 
pio, who would never revenge any affront he 
had received from his countrymen. I think 
with the fatirift, that vengeance fhould be left 
to women; and when gricved to the bottom 
of my foul, I truft my caufe to God. Having 
thus treated my enemies with gentlenefs, am 
I capable of attacking my friends? A Jamb 
among wolves, fhall I become a wolf among 
lambs? Of what ufe would it be to mc to fly 
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cities and public affairs, to feck folitude, repofe, 
and filence, if my place was among the wick- 
ed? | | 
‘ I now experience the truth of what was 
told me, that to learn to live well is the moft 
difficult of all arts. The event of our conduct 
feldom anfwers the intention. I have in my 
life pafled for a magician and forcerer, becaufe 
I loved to be alone, and to read Virgil. Apu- 
leius merited this accufation better than my- 
felf, which he refuted by his elegant work call- 
ed the Golden Afs. How difficult is it to fave 
the bark of reputation from the rocks of igno- 
rance! Exercife your genius, pafs whole nights 
in labour, give to the public a good book; if 
there is any thing in it (as there muft be many 
things) which the ignorant do not underftand, 
they will fay immediately you are a forcerer. 
But this is a trifle. z I would rather they fhould 
attack my underftanding | than my heart:, I 
would rather pafs for a magician ‘than a knave. 
But cven into this precipice am | fallen which 
I have always avoided with care. Envy purfues 
‘me to my moft fecret retreats. Perfius hadreafon 
for this exclamation, How vain are the cries 
of men, how frivolous their occupations! The 
only motives which induce men to do evil, to 
wrong one another, are hatred, wrath, envv, 
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fear, or hope. I hate you, my father! You 
have never done me any evil: on the contrary, 
before I had the honour of filling up the firft 
place after yours in your church, you treated 
me with an unmerited diftinction. As to 
wrath, that could have no place ; our conver- 
fations were always peaceful and friendly. As 
to envy, I take God and my confcience to wit- 
nefs I never envied any man; I with I could 
fay asmuch of contempt. Content with my 
lot, I have more reafon to fear the envy of 
others towards me. My father, if I might 
fpeak with fo much freedom, I would add, I 
pity your fate, and that of your brethren who 
have the weight of a diocefe to fupport. But 
trouble and perplexity is the lot of all who play 
2 firft part on the ftage of this world. And 
Inftly, as to hope, would that caufe me to in- 
jure you? Your fall would never be my rife. 
And allow me to affure you, I would not ex- 
change my repofe for your labours, my poverty 
for your riches. It is not that I defpife your 
fortune; but if I was offercd the fame rank, 
nothing would perfuade me to accept of it. I- 
fhould not fpeak in this manner, perhaps, if I 
had not known the fovereign pontiff, and thofe 
men who fhine around him in the Roman pur- 
ple. But the connexion | have bad with them 
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has convinced me that their felicity is a fha- 
dow without a reality. Pope Adrian IV. fays, in 
his Philofophical Trifles, “ I know no perfon 
more unhappy than the fovereign pontiff. . La- 
bour alone, were that his only evil, would de- 
{troy him in a fhort time. His feat is full of 
thorns, his robe ftuck with points, and of an 
overwhelming weight. His crown and tiara 
fhine, but it is with a fire that will confume 
him. —I have rifen by degrees,” adds he, 
‘‘ from the loweft to the higheft dignity in this 
world, and have never found that any of thefe 
elevations made the leaft addition to my hap- 
pinefs. On the contrary, I feel it impoffible 
to bear the load with which I am charged.” 

‘T -will add in vanity that, had I emulated 
your dignity, I might have poffeffed a more va- 
luable fituation than yours; but I have always 
preferred a modeft liberty to a brilliant flavery. 
If the perfon who would fo highly have ho- 
noured me was not {till alive, I would not have 
made this boaft: and it fhould rather appear 
that my heart was difpofed towards you, when 
I accepted the archdeaconry of your church, 
after refufing more confiderable benefices. 
What, fay my enemies, then, does he abfent 
himfelf for? What is he doing at court ? I will 
tell you. I languifh, I fuffer, I lofe my time; 
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the greateft lofs we can fuftain in this world : 
but I cannot refift fome friends who detain me. 
It would be cafier for me to tell you what I do 
not do, than the bufinefs I am employed i in. | 
hurt no one but myfelf: inftead of injuring 
you, I would be of .fervice to you if poffible. 
To fufpe& a man who thinks this 1s an error: 
to hate him, willbe a cruelty. I conjure you, 
by all that is moft facred, banifh fufpicion: it 
is the bane of friendfhip. Vouchfafe to receive 
me among the number of your friends. I have 
long trufted in this indulgence. If you doubt 
my fidelity, put it to the proof. If you judge 
me unworthy of your kindnefs, caft me oft 
without harfhnefs. You will lofe nothing by 
rejecting me; but your reputation wou fuf- 
fer, and that would be a great lofs to you.’ 
Petrarch had a friend at Parma, called Luke 
Chriftien. He'was born at Rome, and poffeff- 
ed a benefice at Placentia. He was attached 
to the houfe of Colonna, and was often at the 
cardinal’s. Petrarch had lately refigned to him 
a canonry of Modena, which the pope had con- 
ferred on him, and which, according to the 
cuftom of that age, he might have held with 
his archdeaconry. To this friend he gave his 
letter for the bifhop of Parma, charging him to 
fecond it with all that friendfhip could fuggctt. 
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«You know better than any one,’ faid Petrarch, 
‘what I think of our bifhop, when he is not 
furrounded by flatterers, who are the peft of 
the great. We fhall fee what will be his an- 
fwer to my long letter. Examine him with 
attention: the pen alone will not pourtray the 
heart; the air, the gefture, the colour, the 
voice, the forehead, the foot, the hand, the 
eyes, the eyebrows, all fpeak. But to thofe 
who are abfent this language ts loft. Be very 
obfervant of thefe things, and fuffer me not to 
be deceived. I have done all that I could to 
diffipate unjuft fufpicions. I have kindled the 
lamp of truth, if he will open his eyes to be- 
hold it. If not, I have difcharged my con- 
{cience, and fhall ufe no further arguments. 
Conftraint will never produce conviction.’ 
Some days after this Petrarch went to Vau- 
clufe with his friend Socrates. The bifhop of 
Cavaillon fent a meflave to them immediately 
on their arrival, inviting them both to come 
and fee him without any ceremony in the fame 
drefs they were in. Petrarch replied by the 
following billet: — 
‘Yefterday we quitted the city of ftorms to 
come and take refuge in this port, and tafte 
the fweetnefs of repofe. Vie have only coarfe 
garments, fucn as iuit the feafun of the year, 
x 2 
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and the place we inhabit. We will come'to 
you in this ruftic fafhion, fince you will have 
it fo. We do not fcruple appearing thus in 
your town; and the defire we have to fee you 
ts fo ftrong, as to rife above all other confidera- 
tions. Of little confcquence is our outward 
appearance before a friend who can read the 
moft fecret thoughts of our hearts. If you wifh 
to fee us often, you will not refufe the mdulg- 
ence we afk, that you will always prove your 
friendfhip by treating us with the utmoft free- 
dom.’ 

Thefe journeys of Petrarch to Vauclufe were 
fhort. It appears that his affairs at Avignon 
detained him. Sometimes he pafied only a 
day to prune his trees, and look round his-gar- 
dens. He gives a pleafing defcription of one 
of thefe days 1 in a letter to “iam de Paf- 
trengo: 

‘My difguift to the city, and love of the 
country, has brought me to this fountain, 
which has the Fai of giving wings to the 
imagination. You recollect that field iormerly 
covered with ftones;, at prefent it is become a 
garden enamelled with flowers. The river Sor- 
gia refrefhes it om one fide; I have enclofed 
it with a wall to the fouth, and high rocks on 
the other fide fhade it from the morning fun. 
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On thefe rocks the birds make their nefts; 
fome deck them with mofs, others with the 
leaves of trees. It is a charming fight to fee 
thefe tender animals juft peeping from. their 
eggs, and foon after with fear and quaking 
trying their little wings, and feizing with their. 
timid beaks the food that is brought them. 
When I walk in the meadows on the banks of 
my river, when I examine the trees I ingrafted. 
myfelf, and the laurels I have tranfplanted from 
foreign countries, the image of my dear Wil- 
liam appears to me on every fide; the hilloc 
on which we fat, the bank on which we re- 
pofed, the ducks and drakes we diverted our- 
felyes with making in the water that was run- 
ning at our fect. Here we entertained our- 
felves with recalling the Mufes from their long 
exile, with comparing the Greek and Latin 
poets; here we gave ourfelves up to the de- 
lights of unreftrained converfation, and fhould 
have forgotten our evening refrefhment, had 
we not been reminded by the fhades of night. 

- © In the midft of fuch agreeable ideas time 
paffes imperceptibly, the day wears; and I 
found I muft depart. I had fcarcely got out of 
the narrow paflage which enclofes this valley, 
when the wings of darknefs came over me, and 


I redoubled my fteps. Defcending along the 
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fide of the river, I perceived a groupe of men 
and women, who were coming towards me.: 
The French luxury, which has confounded the 
drefs of the fexes, prevented me at firft from 
diftinguifhing them; but, as they approached 
nearer, their faces became plain, and the am- 
biguity difappeared; I difcovered ribbands, 
necklaces of pearls, ornaments on the head, 
rings, and gowns edged with purple. We fa- 
luted each other. What an agreeable furprife, 
my dear William! I difcovered the object of 
your love, the beauty whom I obferved you fo 
enchanted with. What a countenance! What 
features! With her bow and quiver, I fhould 
have taken her for Diana. I fee my friend 
with pleafure in the cyes of thisnymph. After 
faluting me, fhe took hold of my hand, and we 
entered into conrerfation. But firft I addreffed 
myfelf to the company. ‘ May I atk,” faid I, 
“ without impertinence, what is the intention 
of your walk?” “ We are going,’ they an- 
fwered, ‘* to fee that fountain fo much fpoken 
of.’ ButI was not thus to be deceived. Your 
beautiful miftrefs was not ignorant of your 
fituation here; and this journey was a good 
excufe to feek your image, and retrace your 
fteps. I read this in her face; and all thofe 
who know by experience the ready ftratagems 
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ef love would have been of the fame opinion. 
Her fteps were quick; fhe had an ardour, a 
gaicty, a fatisfaction in viewing thefe places, 
which could arife from nothing but this paf- 
fion. I would return with her to the fountain. 
I thought I was with you, that I faw and 
heard you. The eyes of your nymph fparkled 
with that vivid flame, the warmth of which is 
fo delightful to lovers. We converfed about 
you; and I fhould have been there fall if night 
had not feparated us.’ 

1347. Petrarch had not feen his brother 
fince he had taken the habit, which was five 
years. He went thither in the beginning of 
February, and was received by them as a mef- 
fenger from heaven, ‘What was his joy to {ce 
that brother whom he fo tenderly loved, and 
whofe tafte for the world had given him fo 
much anxiety, content with the ftate he had 
embraced, and not regretting that he had for- 
faken! The Carthufians, who had heard Pe- 
trarch fpoken of as the fineft genius and the 
moft eloquent man of his age, flattered them- 
{elves he would give them fome difcourfes 
furted to their condition. He ftaid only one 
day and night with them; but at his depar- 
ture he promifed to fend them a treatife on 
the happinefs of a monaftic life: and he kept 
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his word. The intention of this work was to 
compare the peace and harmony of their ftate 
with the uneafy and turbulent lives led by the 
people of the world. In his letter he writes 
thus: _ 
‘My delives are ‘fulfilled. I have been in 
paradife, and feen the angels of heaven in the 
form of men. Happy family of Jefus Chrift! 
How was I ravifhed in the contemplation of 
that facred hermitage, that pious temple which 
refounded with ccleftial pfalmody! In the 
midft of thefe tranfports, in the pleafure of 
embracing the dear depofit I confided to your 
care, and in difcourfing with him, and with 
you, time ran fo rapidlythat I {carcely perceived 
its progrefs. I never fpent a fhorter day or 
night. I came to feek one brother, and I found 
s hundred. You did not treat me as a com- 
mon gueft. The activity, the ardour with 
which you rendered me all forts of fervices, the 
ngreeable converfations I had with you in 
general and particular, made me fear I fhould 
interrupt the courfe of your devout exercifes. 
I felt 1t was my duty to leave you, but it was 
with extreme pain I deprived myfelf of hearing 
thofe facred oracles you deliver. I did propofe 
to have made you a fhort difcourfe ; but I was 
{o abforbed, I could not find a moment to think 
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of it. In my folitude I ruminate’ over that 
precious balm which I gathered, like the bee, 
from the flowers of your holy retreat. I fhall 
write to you the things I ought to have faid. 
I believe myfelf always with you.’ 

Petrarch compofed this treatife 1347. He 
pafied the Lent of this year at Vauclufe, ac- 
cording to cuftom. His friend Lelius, who 
came with him, was obliged to leave him be- 
fore the end of April; and, not being able to bid - 
him adieu, went away without faying a word. 
A little event which happened at Thor fur- 
nifhed Petrarch with an occafion to write to 
this friend foon after his return to Avignon. 
Thor is a little town, two leagues from Vau- 
clufe. The duke of Ancefune, a defcendant 
from Laura by the mother’s fide, 1s the prefent 
lord of Thor. Gerard Amic pofleffced it at this 
time: he was a man given up to debauchcry ; 
perfuaded that every thing upon earth ought to 
contribute to his pleafures, he looked upon the 
whole world as his feraglio. A young’ man, 
fond of a girl who lived near him, obtained 
her perfon under the promife of marriage. 
The girl, who was very pretty, was fo unfor- 
tunate as to pleafe this lord, who ufed every 
{tratagem to feduce her, but in vain. Love to 
this youth prevailed over vanity-and intereft. 
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Gerard, not enduring the pre-eminence given to - 
another, had him accufed before his tribunal of - 
violating this maiden, and he was caft into pri- 
fon. When the girl was interrogated, fhe 
denied the violation, and frankly confefled fhe 
had confented to all that paffed, and only de- 
manded from her lover that he fhould perform 
his promife of marrying her: the young man 
wifhed nothing fomuch. ‘ Let them take off 
my irons,’ faid he, ‘ and I am ready to do what 
fhe afks of me.’ They were both free, and of 
a fuitable age and ftation. This affair, which 
was very plain, took an unhappy turn, becaufe 
the rival was alfo the judge, and determined on 
revenge. He therefore threatencd the young 
man that he fhould be hanged for this offence. 
So great an injuftice raifed all the neighbour- 
hood of Thor .againft him. The touching 
fituation of thefe young perfons, who loved one 
another, and were defirous of being united, 
interefted every body in their behalf. Some 
friends of Petrarch came to beg him with tears 
in their eyes to employ his credit in the court of 
Avignon to fave this unfortunate youth, whofe 
life was infuch imminent peril. Petrarch fent 
exprefs to Avignon his faithful fifherman with 
thisletter forLelius: 

‘It happened with us as with Pompcy and 
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Cornelia, who had not the power when they 
parted to bid one another adieu. Woras are, 
in fact, but the fhadows of our thoughts. Of 
what ufe are long difcourfes between frends 
whofe fouls are diffufed into cach other? I 
have a good work to propofe to ycu, ard I 
hope you will co-operate with me init.’ Pe- 
trarch then mentions the fact, and fays: 

‘My fricnd, both you and I have expe- 
rienced the diftrefles of love, and it is but juft 
we fhaquid lend our aid to thofe who futfer 
from this paffion. It is true, the great foul of - 
our matter is exempt from thefe weakneiles ; 
but he is not the lefs fenfible to human miufery. 
Let them not fay, that in the country they 
feel not the flames of love: it is a mifiake ; 
that little god extends his empire over all na- 
ture: every thing thet breathes is fubject to his 
laws. Virgil jays, the folltes he occations 
ought to be pardoned; but he ads, if the 
gods of hell know how to far: don. I doubt 
that Bellerophon, who has no humanity, wul 
be as inexorable as theie gods themfelves. 
Heated by jealoufy, he thiri’s atter the blood of 
a ‘rival preferred to himicit. Beg our matter 
to write to him to demand the liberty of this 
unhappy prifoner. “he courier who brings 
you my letter is the young man’s frend: he 
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will tell you his name, and add every minute 
circumftance.. Whatever be the event, your 
and I have done all that depends on us to fuc- 
cour thefe unfortunate lover’, whofe fituation 
is more affecting than.can be expreffed.’ 

Three days after this, the letter from car- 
dinal Colonna to the lord of Thor not being 
arrived, Petrarch was obliged to fend the fame 
courier again to Avignen. The report was 
fpread abroad that the young man was to be 
condemned and executed immediately, and 
that his irritated judge fhut his ears againft 
every folicitation. Petrarch was again befought 
to write to Lelius; and with his letter he fent 
him fome virgin oil from Vauclufe (fo they 
call the oil which runs from the olive without 
being prefled) ; and he adds, ‘ I fhould think 
that Minerva, who difcovered the olive tree, 
had quitted Athens for Vauclufce, if in my 
Africa I had nat placed her at Lerici and Porto 
Venere.’ Petrarch does not tell us what was 
the event of this affair, It marks the def- 
potifm of the lords of provinces, and the hu- 
‘manity and public {pirit of Petrarch, who could 
not bear tyrants of any fort, either great ‘or 
{mall, or any thing that tended to encroach on 
the liberty of human nature, This manner of 
thinking caufed him however to favour Rienzi’s 
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and for which he- had been bitterly reproach- 
ed. This extraordinary affair was as follows: 
Nicholas de Rienzi, whom the reader will 
recollect on an embaffy to Rome, had long 
conceived the project of drawing the Roman 
people out of their lethargy, and the flavery 
they were held in. His converfations with 
Petrarch, who was perfuaded Rome ought to 
govern the world, no doubt confirmed him in 
this aftonifhing enterprife. He difcharged his 
office of apoftolic notary, given him by the 
pope, with great appearance of honour, juftice, 
and difintereftednefs ; and went about declaim- 
ing every where againft the injuftice of the 
great. After he had thus prepared the minds 
of the people for a revolution, he caufed little 
emblematical pictures to be ftuck up every 
where, which exprefled the mifery of the 
Romans in their prefent ftate, compared with 
their paft grandeur and felicity. Thefe em- 
blems he explained, and took the occafion to 
hatangue the affembly with fighs, groans, 
tears, and expreffions of indignation. He then 
affembled in fecret thofe who appeared beft 
prepared for his confidence. Stephen Colon- 
na, who would never have {uffered fuch meet- 
ings, was abfent. When he had worked up 
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the Romans to the difpofition he wifhed, he 
affured them of fufficient mearis to re-eftablifh 
the good ftate of Rome; which was a phrafe 
of raillery with its prefent great men. ‘In the 
funds of the apoftolic chamber,’ adds he, ‘I 
have all that is neceffary for this enterprife. 
But God forbid I fhould touch it without the 
will of the fovereign pontiff.’ This was a cun- 
ning turn to reft his conduct on the pleafure 
of the pope: and though the Romans were 
much difgufted with the holy father for en- 
riching the city of Avignon with their fpoils, 
they did not choofe openly to oppofe him, and 
were pleafed with Rienzi, who had found a pre- 
text to retain this money at Rome without 
offending the pope. 

They unanimoufly therefore proclaimed Ri- 
enzi their chief, and devoted themfelves to his 
will: he made them fign an oath, to which he 
firft put his own name, to procure the goed 
ftate of Rome. 

In May 1347 he oe it cried in the {treets, 
by found of irumpet, that each citizen fhould 
come without arms the next night to the 
church of the caftle of St. Angclo, at the ring- 
ing of the great bell. It was. inconccivable 
how a man without name, fupport, or dignity, 
fhould think of convoking an aflembly of con- 
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-{pirators by the found of trumpet. It fucceed- 
ed however, and the Roman people ran in 
.crowds to the church at the time appointed, 

where Rienzi had thirty maffes for the Holy 
Spirit, repeated almoft together, at which he 
himfélf affifted from midnight till nine in the 
morning, which was the day of Pentecoft, 

when he chofe that it might be believed he 
was infpired by the Holy Ghoft. He then 
went out of the church with his head bare, 
but armed, and a hundred men to efcort him 
armed likewife. The people followed him in 
crowds, without any knowledge of what he 
was going about; he walked at the fide of 
Raimond bifhop of Orvictte, the pope's vicar. 
He was a good man, a great canonift, but little 
fuited to reprefent the fovereign pontiff, as his 
affifting on this occafion is a proof, which he 
ought with all his power to have oppofed. In 
the midft of this train, who redoubled their 
acclamations, Rienzi marched ftraight to the 
capitol, and mounted the tribunal, from 
whence he harangued the people, and propofed 
all the regulations they wifhed for; freedom 
from oppreflion, peace, plenty: which were to 
be accomplifhed at the pope’s expence, and on 
‘pretence of ferving him. The prefence of his 
vicar appeared to juftify him in all, and to give 
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a fanction to his authority. Rienzi was de- 
clared by the people, as Vefpafian was. by the 
fenate, fovercign of Rome with unbounded 
authority. Rienzi, at the fummiut of his 
withes, confented to accept thcir offer only on 
two conditions: the firft, that théythould 
give him the pope’s vicar for colleague: the 
fecond, that the pope fhould approve what 
they had done. The good bifhop fupported a 
very ridiculous part in this fcenc: it is not 
known whether he approved it, or found it of 
no ufe to oppofe his fingle authority. Ricnzi, 
after having difmifled the people, took poffet- 
fion of the palace, from whence he drove out 
the fenators, and dictated his laws from the 
capitol. 

There never was an oer? of a revolution 
fo quick, fo tranquil, and fo fingular, in all its 
circumftances. he great lords of Rome had 
regarded Rienzi as a buffoon, who diverted the 
people by his wit; and even the Colonnas in- 
vited him to their palace for their amufement, 
and looked upon him asa fool. What was the 
a{tonifhment of old Stephen Colonna when 
he learned what had paffed! He came to 
Rome, and expreffed his difcontent. Rienzi, 
by a writing, ordered him to leave Rome di- 
rectly. Stephen took the writing and tore it, 
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faying, ‘I will have that fool thrown from the 
windows of the capitol.’ But, perceiving that 
the commotion was general, and they were 
going to furround his palace, he mounted his 
horfe, and ‘retired to Paleftine, where his fa- 
mily refided. He had {carcely time to ftop at 
St. Laurent to eat a morfel of bread. | 
Rienzi in the mean while publifhed the 
ftriteft orders for the punifhment of all the 
public malefactors, and all known villains ; and 
this neceffary feverity gained him the hearts of 
the people, to which he joined an exact juftice 
in the regulation of public affairs. ‘The noife 
of this tranfaction foon fpread over Europe. 
The court of Avignon was feized with a panic 
terror, but when thcy read the letters fent by 
Rienzi and the bifhop of Orvietti, whom they 
had obliged to write in concert with him, they 
were a little reaffurcd. Thefe letters breathed 
nothing but zeal for the church, difinterefted- 
nefs, and the deliverance of Rome from mifery 
and oppreffion; and concluded by requefting 
the confirmation of an authority he had only 
accepted at the will of his holinefs, and which 
he meant to exercife in conjunction with his 
vicar. The court of the pope, though ex- 
tremely fhocked at this enterpra; thought it 
VOL. J. Y 
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beft to diffemble and appedt to approve what 
they could not prevent. 

The pope confirmed Rienzi with the bifhop 
in their rights, exhorting them to, merit the 
continuance of his protection and regard. Ris 
enzi then required tlie people.to inveft him 
with an authority that fhould render him inde+ 
pendent of ariy but themfelves, under the title 
of tribune, and to affociate thé pope’s vicar 
with him: the people affented to this, and pro- 
claimed both of them with the greateft accla- 
mations. Rienzi, informed by his fpics that 
the nobles he had banifhed to their caftles held 
fecret aflemblics, cited them to his tribunal, 
and they were forced to obey. Stephen Co- 
lonna the younger was the firft, and appeared 
extremely moved; he obliged him and the 
other lords to an oath, that they would never 
take up arms againft him or the Roman peo- 
‘ple. After this he determined to make an ex- 
ample of terror of a young nobleman, who was 
immerfed in vice, and detefted for his ats of 
violence. He was the nephew of two cardi- 
nals, and had been himfelf a fenator. Rienzi 
had him taken by force out of his palace ; they 
‘tore him from the afms of a young widow to 
whom he was juft married, and dragged him 
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to the capitol, where he was judged, con- 
demned, and executed the fame day, almoft 
under the eyes of his wife. From her win- 
dows fhe could fee the body of her hufband 
hanging at the poft, where he remained two 
days. He cut off the head of another lord, 
who had done fomething againft his orders ; 
and then dragged to prifon in open day Peter 
Agapit Colonna, who had been fenator that 
year. Thefe examples rendered the nobles 
more circumfpec and complying. After thefe 
tranfactions Rienzi reformed all the public 
abufes ; the fuccefs of his endeavours was incre- 
dible: the highways became fure; the people 
-ref{umed the cultivation of the lands; pilgrims 
came and went in fafety; commerce revived, 
and even the markets and fhops became fchools 
of fincerity and truth. A Bolognefe returning 
from Babylon, where he had been {lave of the 
‘fultan, faid, that this prince having heard there 
had appeared an extraordinary man at Rome 
who did juftice and protected the people, cried 
out in diforder, ‘ that Mahomet and Elias werc 
come to the fuccour of Jerufalem. Rienzi 
now fent couriers to all the ftates of Italy; his 
view was to unite and form them into one 
great republic under Rome. Many of them 
entered into his views, and, what was more 
Y 2 
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flattering, the king of Hungary fent a folemn 
embaffy to him to decide the affair of his bro- 
ther Andrew’s death. It was folemnly pleaded 
before Rienzi, who was feated on his throne, 
having his crown on his head, and in his hand 
a filver apple with a crofs; but he deferred 
giving judgment on a matter which muft have 
armed againft him one of the powers in dif- 
pute. Philip of Valois, king of France, was 
almoft the only power who was not dazzled 
by the fudden elevation of the tribune, and 
who formed a juft idea of his character. 

The letters of Petrarch to Nenzi prove their 
union, and Petrarch’s deteftation of the infup- 
portable tyranny exercifed by the nobility over 
the people. Moft of thefe nobles were ftrangers 
who came from the borders of the Rhine, the 
Rhone, from Spoletta, &c. to fettie at Rome, 
and had taken from thofe who had a nght to 
‘them the public offices and honours. Their 
palaces in that city, and their caftles in’ the 
country, were fo many fortrefies, where they 
fhut themfelves up, and from whence they 
only made excurfions to commit all forts of 
violence and robbery; and Rienzi acted at firft 
in the beft manner, and took the wifeft me- 
thods to deftroy their tyranny. 

An enterprife fo hardy as Rienzi’s could not 
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be executed without envy, and drawing a great 
number of enemies upon its author: he ap- 
peared often in a magnificent chapel, fur- 
rounded with iron bars, which he had built in 
the capitol, where divine fervice was celebrated 
with all imaginable pomp, being feated on a 
fort of throne, the barons of Rome {ftanding 
before him fwith their arms croffed upon their 
breafts, and their cowls let down on their 
backs ; they were often feen in this humiliating 
fituation. In the progrefs of thefe memoirs we 
fhall find the dreadful confequences of this 
tranfaction of Rienzi’s. We thall here only 
fupjoin Petrarch’s firft letter to him, and Ri- 
enzis anfwer. 

After having exhorted the Romans to unite 
againft the tyrants who opprefled them, and 
pillaged from the public treafure to enrich 
themfelves, and to concur with their tribune 
in the re-eftablifhment of the republic, Pee 
trarch thus addreffes himfelf to Ricnzi: 

-* Intrepid man! who doft alone fupport the 
heavy wejght of the republic, watch with more 
care over its bad cjtizens than over its declared 
enemies. Moderna Brutus! {ct the example of 
the ancient be ever before you, He was a 
conful : you are a tribune. Let hiftory. be con- 
fulted, and it will be feen that the confuls 
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have fometimes done atrocious things againft 
the people. The tribunes, on the contrary, 
have always been their moft zealots defenders. 
If the firft conful facrificed his own children to 
the liberty of his country, what ought we not 
to expect from a tribune? Be advifed by me, 
and yield nothing to friendfhip or to blood, 
but hold as your worft enemy whoever is the 
enemy of the public freedom.  Iluftrious 
man! the Romans and their pofterity will 
owe to you the happinefs of living and of 
dying free! 

‘I had two requefts to make you. The firft 
of them I learn you have already fulfilled, and 
that you undertake nothing without firft 
ftrengthening your foul in receiving the body 
of the Lord with the requifite difpofitions of 
mind. I cannot enough commend this devout 
practice, which I meant to propofe to you. My 
fecond defire was, that you ghould imitate 
Auguftus, who employed that {mall portion of 
time which he could gain from his public oc- 
cupations. in reading or hearing the hiftory of 
thofe great men whofe characters might ferve 
as models for himfelf. 

‘Why can I not unite with you to procure 
fo great a good? But my fituation will not 
permit me: by my pen alone can I difcharge 
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my duty asa citizen. If you perfevere as yoy 
have begun, you will hear me fing your praife 
in a higher key, and {pread your fame through- 
out the world. You have laid excellent foun- 
dations ; juftice, truth, peace, and liberty. In 
your letters are feen the greatnefs of your cou- 
rage, and the dignity of the Roman people, 
without invading the refpect duc ta the fove- 
rcign pontiff. Your expreffions, though firm, 
are modeft; they have nothing in them either 
of a flavifh fear, or a foolifh prefumption ; and 
it is doubtful whether your actions or ftyle are 
moft to be admired. They fay you fpeak like 
Cicero, while you act like Brutus. You aught 
to confider yourfclf as a man placed on an 
eminence, from whence he is expofed not only 
to the difcourfes and criticifms of men wha 
now exift, but of all thofe who fhall fucceed 
them. If Iam not deceived, you will be al- 
ways fpoken of, but in a very different manner, 
according to the variety of human opinion. 
But I am perfuaded nothing can make you 
abandon fo glorious a caufe. The edifice that 
you raife will be folid, and thofe who attempt 
to, overthrow it will be overthrown themfelves. 
J approve your method of preferving minutes 
of your letters, that you may avoid all contra- 
di@ion in what you are faying and what you 
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have faid. Write as if all the world were ta 
read. 

‘ Adieu! deliverer of Rome.’ 

Rienzi fent this anfwer to Pctrarch : 
~ © Nicholas, fevere and clement, tribune of 
liberty, peace, and jufticc, and the illuftrious 
deliverer of the facred republic of Rome, to 
the noble and virtuous fignior Francis Pe- 
trarch, worthily crowned poet, and our. very 
dear fellow-citizen, health, honour, and perfect 
joy- 

‘ Your amiable letter, full of rhetorical 
flowers and juft reafoning, has enchanted alk 
thofe who have read or heard it. Your ex- 
hortations, founded on folid motives and the 
examples of the greateft men of antiquity, de- 
light and animate to virtue. We know you 
too well not to render juftice to your prudence 
and goodnefs, or to doubt the fincerity of your. 
fentiments for us and for the city. We fee 
clearly in your lettcr your attachment, and 
your zeal for the good ftate of Rome. We 
love you, and fo do all the Romans; and we 
with we were able to contribute to your ad- 
vancement and happinefs. Would to God you 
were at Rome; your prefence would decorate 
that city, as a precious {tone adorns the ring of 


gold in which it 1s fet. T he. foul of this peo 
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ple is liberty, the fweetnefs of which they 
begin to tafte. 
ae | hings will naturally return to their former 
ftate. This city, after having fuffered for fe- 
veral ages the moft crue] bondage, beholds, 
praife be to God, its chains at prefent broken, 
There is no peril, no death to which the Ro- 
mans would not expofe themfelves, to preferve 
the precious good in which they now rejoice, 
Be perfuaded that you will find us always ready 
to do every thing that can contribute to your 
fatisfaction. 
_ € Given in the capitol where juftice reigns, 
and where we live with uprightnefs of heart, 
the 28th of July, the firft year of the deliver- 
ance of the republic.’ 
_ Rienzi after this wrote to the pope, that all 
he did was by the command of God, and under 
the infpiration of the Holy Ghoft. *‘ It would 
have been impoffible for me,’ fays he, ‘to have 
reduced to fubmiffion the power of the greateft 
of tyrants, of princes, in fo fhort a time, or 
even to have conceived the idea of fo noble a 
work, but from a divine operation.’ 

Rienzi then informed the pope, that he had 
raifed three hundred thoufand florins in a tax 

geich paid nothing before. This news 

: not have difpleafed a court where lux- 
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ury and magnificence rendered money fo ne~ 
ceffary, had not the tribune applied this aug- 
mentation of the revenue to fupply the troops 
whom he held in pay for the maintenance of 
his own power, under the fpecious pretext of 
the public fafety. In this letter he makes the 
{trongeft proteftations of refpect, attachment, 
and obedience, to the pope, whom he acknow- 
ledges for his fovereign: whenever he fpeaks 
of the city of Rome, or the Roman people, he 
fays always, ‘your city, your people.’ It is to this 
letter Petrarch alludes when he praifes the ftyle 
and fentiments of Rienzi, who covered, under 
this artful veil of fubmiffion, his ufurpation of 
the pope's authority. | 
Petrarch pafled the month of September at 
Avignon. The ninth of that month he obtain- 
ed letters of legitimation for his fon John, 
who was about ten years of age. He is called 
in thefe letters a {fcholar of Florence, and qua- 
lified by them to poffefs any benefice without 
the neceffity of mentioning this blot on his 
birth, or the difpenfation obtained from the 
pope. We fee by thefe letters that the mo- 
ther of John was not a married woman, which: 
juttifies Petrarch from adultery. 
_ Nothing was now talked of at Avignon but 
the follics of Rienzi, with hjs increafe of power. 
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and fuccefs: he became vain and infolent: his 
head was not {trong enough to bear fo quick a 
rife from the moderate to the moft elevated 
fortune: he was blinded by power and intoxi- 
cated with wealth, and paffed all at once from 
the greateft fimplicity to an excefs of magnifi- 
cence and oftentation little fuited to his former 
declarations, and the part he had undertaken 
to fupport: he affected the airs of a fovereign, 
an extreme luxury in his clothes and in his fur- 
niture, and his table was covered with dainties 
fought from diftant climates, and the moft rare 
and exquifite wines. His wife, who was young 
and handfome, never appeared in the ftreets 
without the moft fplendid train; a chofen 
band of youth formed her guard, ladies of the 
firft quality attended her, and young damfels 
walked before her, fanning off the flies and 
cooling the air. All the relations of Rienzi 
forgot their ortyinal, and imitated this parade, 
His uncle, who was brought up a barber, ne- 
ver walked abroad without a cavalcade of the 
principal citizens. To complete all, Rienzi 
took it into his head he would be made a 
‘knight, without reflecting that this affected 
title of nobility clafhed with his oath as tri- 
bune; and he gave orders that the pomp of 
this ceremony fhould cqual the trrumphs of an- 
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cient Rome. No fpectacle was ever more: 
fumptuous: it drew to Rome an incredible 
multitude of fpectators, who confefled nothing 
equal to it had ever been feen; and above alk 
they admired the order that reigned through 
the whole. It was a cuftom for thofe who 
would be made knights to bathe themfelves 
the preceding evening. _ Rienzi, who would do 
every thing in a new manner, took it into his 
head to bathe himfelf ina bafon of porphyry in 
the church of St. John de Lateran, in which 
it was thought the emperor Conftantine bath- 
ed after being cured of his leprofy by pope Syl- 
vefter; he-would have his bed alfo placed in 
that part of the church furrounded with co- 
lumns of St. John. As he was ftepping into 
this bed a circumitance happened which ap- 
peared ominous. The bed, though new, funk 
under him. The «day after he was made 
knight, he went to hear mafs in the chapel of 
pope Boniface, feated upon a throne furround- 
ed with all the nobility of Rome. hey ob- 
ferved in this mafs the folemnitics ufed at the 
confecration of kings. In the midit of thefe 
facred myftcries, Rienzi advanced toward the 
people, and faid, with a loud voice, *« We cite 
to our tribunal Tewis, duke of Bavaria, and 
Charles, king of Behemia, to judge of their 
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pretenfions to the empire, and the princes, who 
call themfelves ele¢tors, to produce the titles of 
their right to fuch election, which, as I find in 
the archives, belongs to the people of Rome.’ 
The pope's vicar, who was prefent, and did not 
expect fuch an extravagance as this, remained 
for a time confounded ; but, recolle@ting him- 
iclt, he thought it his duty to make his protef- 
tations againft it by a notary: while they were 
reading them, the tribune ordered the inftru- 
ments to found, that they might not: be heard. 
Fifteen days after this Rienzi was crowned 
again with feven crowns, and with the fame 
pomp, in the church of St. John de Lateran. 
Thefe feven crowns were allufions to the feven 
gifts of the Holy Ghoft. When thefe featts 
were over, the people's cyes were opened, and 
they reflected with concern on the profanation 
of the churches, the infolcnt citation of the 
emperors and electors, and the infupportable 
pride and luxury of Rienzi and his relations. 
Petrarch was at Avignon while thefe: things 
paffed, and either did not hear of them, or his 
enthufiafm for the liberty of Rome, the period 
of which he flattered himfelf was haftening 
under the government of Rienzi, did not furffer 
him to believe them: he was engaged alfo at 
‘this time in the news received: from the king- 
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dom of Naples, which was in great commo- 
tion. i ? 

Lewis, king of Hungary, was determined to 
purfue and punifh the murd¢rers of his bro- 
ther. Clement VI. fulminated againft thern 
the moft terrible bulls, and appointed Bertrand 
de Boufe, great jufticiary of the kingdom, to 
‘proceed openly againft thern; but in private 
letters he ordered him to keep fecret the in- 
formations he fhould gain, that in cafe the 
queen or the princes oi the blood fhould be 
found guilty, he might acquaint the pope, 
who fhould referve to himfclf their judgment, 
ta fave the troubles it might caufe to that 
“kingdom. The greateft part of thofe guilty 
were difcovered and punifhed. Queen Joan 
could not fave the three principal perfons, the 
Catanefe, Robert de Cabones, and Soncia, and 
their cabal: the gave them the torture in a 
place by the fea, in fight of all the people; 
but a rail prevented their depofitions being 
heard. The Catanefe could not fupport the 
-agonies of the torture; fhe died before fhe got 
to the place of execution; Robert and Soncia 
had their flefh torn off with red hot irons; 
‘they had put gags in their mouths to prevent 
their fpeaking. This was not enough to fa- 
tisfy the king of Hungary. He confidered the 
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queen and the two princes, who were his cou- 
fins, as the real authors of his brother's murder, 
and, finding that neither the pope nor the tri- 
bune would act in this affair, he determined 
to tranfport himfelf with an army to Naples. 
To imprefs the more terror, he had a black 
ftandard carried before him, on which was 
painted the ftrangled figure of his brother An- 
drew. He fenta natural brother of his before 
him to befiege the city of Sulmone. Petrarch 
was {till at Avignon, when he was informed 
that the Hungarians had entered Italy, and 
were fet down before Sulmone: this made 
him very uneafy for the fate of his friend Bar- 
batus, who refided at Sulmone fince the death 
of king Robert ; and he wrote him the follow- 
ing letter : 

‘Inthe midft of the cares which overwhelm 
me, your fituation is my greateft uncafinefs. I 
love no one more than my dear Barbatus; I 
feel this ftrongly at prefent. Love is credulous, 
timid, and reftlefs ; it fears every thing. What 
1 long predicted is now come to pafs. I always 
faid a crime fo horrid could not remain unpu- 

nifhed ; but what have the people of Italy 
done, who are going to be the vidim? God, 
who revenges the guilty, will not punifh the 
innocent; but I need not fear for Italy; the 
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rebels on the contrary will be treated as they 
merit, while the tribunal now eftablifhed fhall 
be in vigour. My apprehenfions are for Naples, 
that queen of cities, and Capua, formerly fo 
powerful; torrents from the fhores of the Da- 
nube aré coming down on that flourifhing 
country. A tempeft from the north always 
covers it with thick clouds; for I learn hof- 
‘tilities are begun, and that Sulmone, your 
country, and the country of Ovid, is to be the 
firft vidim. What would Ovid fay if he was 
to behold the Barbarians, he defpifed and hat- 
ed, govern that city which gave him birth? 
Would it not have becn better that his bones 
‘had been covered with their earth, than his 
monument infulted inthe middle of his coun- 
try? But grief makes me wander: I tremble 
for you. I do not fee wherein I can fuccour 
you; but fometimes more can be done than is 
perceived. Command meas you havea right: 
I have fome influence with the Roman pcople 
and the tribune. If I can be of any ufe to you 
with them, difpofe of my mind and of my pen; 
both the one and the other are at your fer- 
vice. 

* I have a houfe in a diftant and tranquil 
comer of Italy: it is {mall, but large enough 
for two perfons who have only one heart aud 
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ene foul. Righes and poverty are both banifhed 
from this. manfion, and the door of it is thut 
againft licentioufneds ; ; it is filled with good 
books, and wants my prefence ; ; have been 
abfent from it two years. Come, and feek in 
it an afylum. Whatever happens, I fhall never 
be eafy till I know your life to be in fafety.’, . | 
Petrarch thought of quitting Avignon again, 
and returning to Italy. ‘ I am prevented,’ 
fays he, ‘ by my old comrades, who would drag 
me for ever to aflemblies: in vain I tell them 
fuch places no longer amufe me. A thoufand 
paths of ambition or avarice are pointed out 
to me: when I fay I am content with my. lot 
and defire nothing beyond it, they maintain 
that I am playing a farce. I cannot even ob- 
tain from my tailor that my clothes fhould be 
wider, or from my fhoemaker an ealy pair of 
fhoes. I find but one remedy for all my evils: 
a little corner of the earth where I may live as 
I pleafe, and be no longer what I have been, 
Change of air is of ufe to the fick: ingrafting 
foftens the fap of the tree ; roots are perfected 
by tranfplanting ; and, I think, contrary to the 
opinion of the world, we ought not to become 
old wheré we have been young.’ The love of 
his country, — and. his diflike to Avignon, were 
the motives which engaged Petrarch to return 
VOL. 1. 2 
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4% italy, and balanced in his heart his love for 
Lutira, All the lords of Italy had wrote to 
defre he would comic among then ; and among 
thei Jamies de Catrore, who was become go- 
verrior of Padua, a man of great merit, invited 
Petrarch i the moft obliging manner to come 
and fettle at Padua. | 
Lewis of Gonzigue, dis lord of Matas: 
had fent dl% to Petrarch a man in his confi- 
dence, with a fui of money to engage him to 
comré to him at Mantua ; to which Petrarch 
wtbte this anfwet : a | 
— * T would have brought you my thanks for 
your fétter, but it is not in my power. I grow 
old iti this pldce; and am the {port of fortune. 
I retarn your moacy by Peter de Crerhe, your 
gerkleman, becaufe I am not at liberty to com- 
ply with your defirc. I am haftening to my 
yoal, uneble to bear the fatigues of a long jour- 
ney. My foul, wounded by love, carmot tear 
stilt from Avignon. Was I te come to you, 
fo far from beitig of any ufe, I fhould be only 
aburdén. Frequent indifpofitions and an ha- 
bituel melancholy require relief from others, 
and dllow not the attention neceffary for a 
courtier. Flowever, you may chance to fee me 
im the fpring, if cardinal Colonna will permit. 
In the mean time, let not your bertefits go be- 
3 , 
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yond my wifhes or deferts: your _—— 
would not juftify your imprudence.’ | 

Petrarch had friends at Florence who in- 
vited him to return to his country, and gave 
him hopes that the eftate of his family, which 
had been confifcated when his father was exiled, 
would be reftored to him again. He had left 
his fon John at Verona, and he wifhed to fee 
him and judge of the progrefs he made in his. 
ftudies: he was now above ten years of age, 
and his education became very interefting to 
Petrarch. And though Rienzi had loft much 
of his glory, Petrarch was not entirely cured of 
his enthufiafm towards him, and he had even 
thoughts of going to Bome to encourage him in 
his purfuit of liberty. All thefe motives unit- 
ed, having determined Petrarch to quit France 
and {ettle in Italy, he went to communicate 
his defign to the pope, and to know his com-~ 
mands. 

Clement loved Petrarch. He looked upon 
him as an ornament to his court, and wifhed 
to fix him there. He had offered him with this 
view feveral confiderable benefices, which he 
had always refufed, faying, he was not worthy 
of them: and the pope had condefcended 
far as to entreat him earneftly to accept them. 
But it was to no purpofe; Petrarch would 
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take no ‘employment which fhould deprive him 
of liberty. 

© You refufe all my offers,’ faid the pope : 
‘afk what you will, and you fhall obtain it.’ 

_ © Holy father,’ replied Pettarch, ‘ fince you 
are determined to ferve me, I refign to your 
pleafure, and leave it to you to choofe for me. 
You know better than I do what will fixrt my 
difpofitton and your liberality. When any place 
of that kind fhall become vacant, vouchfafe to 
remember your fervant.’ | 

This conftant refufal of all the dignities of- 
fered him will appear to many perfons incre- 
dible. But a letter he-wrote to Socrates, from 
whom he hid no fecret of his heart, proves the 
truth of this beyond a doubt: 

- € T continue unfhaken in my _ refolution, 
Whether it 13, modefty or meannefs, or whe- 
ther it 1s. cowrage and ftrength of mind, as fome 
perfons of merit have thought, I have never 
defired a great fortune. All the world knows 
this; and you can witnefs it more perfectly 
than any one. You have fometimes praifed, 
arid fometimes blamed me for it, according to 
circum{tances. You have faid to me, “ Do 
not you fear that your firmnefs will be efteem- 
ed obftinacy ?” Ihave not yet, however, re- 
pented my condud. Every elevated fituation 
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IS a fufpicious one; there is a fall beneath it. 
If 1 am indulged with that mediocrity prefer- 
able to gold, of which Horace {peaks, and 
which has been promifed me, I will accept it 
with pleafure and gratitude. But if they will 
give me a heavy charge, I will perfift-in refuf- 
ing it, and fhake off the yoke. I prefer poverty 
to flavery ; but I need not fear the former as 
things go at prefent. You are fully informed 
of my determination ; {peak of it to our friends, 
and to the lord of lords when you fhall: find 
occafion. I have never hid my. thoughts; but 
there are people who mutt be told the fame 
thing often to underftand it. Your eloquence 
will reach them. One fpeaks with more force, 
and is liftened to more favourably, for a friend 
than for onefelf. Make them feel that true 
liberality is neither flow, crabbed, nor unwil- 
jing, and thinks only of the perfon it. would 
oblige; and that it bends to their defires in- 
{tead of limiting them. The offer of treafures 
to aman who afks a {mall fum is a decent 
method of refufing him.’ . 

~The moderation of Petrarch was oe greater 
thay the bounty and condefcenfion of the 
pope. He muft have heard his declamations 
againft the court of Avignon, and free expref- 
fions concerning hinafelf, and the intereft he 
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took in the enterprife of Rienzi for the Roman 
liberty. It muft be owned that Clement de- 
ferved the natne he bore. 

Petrarch fpent a: good p. part of the autumn at 
Vauclufe, to prepare for his departure to Italy, 
and re-eftablith. his health, which had been 
much difordered.- | 

Before he left bias he went to take 
leave of Laura.’ He found her at an affembly 
fhe often frequented. ‘ She was feated,’ fays 
he,. 4 in the midft of thofe ladies who are her 
general: pte acy hia and — like « a beau- 





ith rand lefs bh 0 poring, Her air was more 
uching than ‘sual. She was dreffed per- 
fey plaini-s ar id: without pearls, garlands, ‘or 

any: gay colotirs: ‘Though fhe was not mélan- 
holy, fhe did. not appear with her ufual cheer- 
- falac&.. ~ She'rvas ferious and. thoughtful. “She 
did: not ‘fing: as ufual, nor {peak with. ‘that 
fweetnels which charmed every one. ‘She: had 
the air cof a. perfon who fears an evil not’ yet 
arrived. In taking leave, I fought i in her looks 
a confolation for my own fafferings, Her eyes 
had an expreffion I had never feen before in 
them. I depofited to their keeping my heart 
and my thoughts, as to faithful friends on 
whom I could with fafety depend. Her al. 
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tered clothes and air, her countenance, a cers 
tain concern mixed with grief which I faw in 
her face, predicted the forrows that threatened 
me.’ 

When Petrarch faw Laura in this eantina 
he could hardly reftrain his tears. Taura knew 
not how to bear 4 feparation from this friend 
of her heart, whom fhe was to lofe perhaps for 
ever. When the hour of this feparation came, 
fhe caft upon him a look fo foft, tender, and 
pure, that he confeffes he had never been {9 
touched before. ‘ Muft I never,’ fays Petrarch, 
‘ never fee again that beautifyl face, thofe 
kind looks which relieve the tender heart ?? __ 

While thefe were paffing at Avignon, and 
Petrarch was re-eftablifhing his health at Vau- 
clufe, Rienzi no longer kept any meafures. with 
the court of Rome. Intoxicated more and 
more, he undertook to exterminate the great 
lords of Rome. Some hiftorians fay, he bribed 
a perfon to aflaffinate them who afterwards 
avowed the plot. However this was, he in- 
vited a great number of them to dine with him, 
under the pretence of afking their advice; and 
had fome of them taken by force, and put into 
the capital prifons. Among thefe were old 
Stephen Colonna, and John his grandfon, Peter 
Agapit Colonna, the Urfines, and other great 
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barofis of Rome. They pafted the night in 

yonies, uncertain what would be the fate pre- 
pared for them. Old Stephen; fhut up in an 
empty hall where there was no bed, walked 
‘backward and forward with a quick ftep all 
night, ‘knocking often and befeeching the guard 
in vain either to open the door or to kil him. 
What a night for fuch a hero! who, after 
having efcaped a glorious death in battle, fees 
himéelf on the point of ending his days by the 

ferivener and the hangman. 

The next day the tribune had the bell of the 
capitol founded, which affembled the people, 
The great hall was hung with red and white 
filk,, the common fignal of Rienzi’ S execu- 
; fens 
“He fent to each baron a cordelier, to confefs 
mt give them the facrament. Their con- 
fternation was fo extreme, when they found 
the tribune had condemned them to death, and 
that they muft prepare for it, that they loft the 
power of fpeech, The greateft part of them 
however fubmitted, and received the commu. 
nion; but Stephen Colonna refufed, faying, 
he was not in a proper fituation. Some Ro; 
mans however perfuaded’ Rienzi not to put 
thefe nobles to death. He brought therm there- 
fore’before the people, and mounting the tri- 
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bunal, faid it was owing to the favour of the 
people, to whom he made them bow, and 
{wear future fidelity. The next day he made 
them dine with him, and loaded them with 
prefents, and after dinner they attended him 
as in cavalcade through the ftreets of Rome. © 
_ When thefe nobles were at liberty, they re- 
tired into their caftles, and meditated the 
means of revenge. The people who revolted 
again{t Rienzi’s proceedings, jained by degrees 
with thefe lords, and promifed to let them 
into the town when a proper occafion fhould 
offer, for Rienzi having heard of the revolt, 
had ordered the gates to be fhut. Ina too 
precipitate attempt to force an entrance, young 
John Colonna, not followed as he imagined by 
-his party, was pulled off his horfe, and hada 
{word plunged three timcs into his breaft, fo 
that he died upon the fpot. His birth, youth, 
and beauty, could not touch thefe barbarians, 
This was the youth who received Petrarch at 
Paleftrina, and was newly married to a very 
amiable and beautiful woman. He was only 
twenty years of age. Stephen Colonna his 
‘father, who was at the head of the rear-guard, 
being come to the gate of the city, and feeing 
the populace affembled, as. if he had a pre- 
fentiment of his misfortune, afked where his 
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fon was. As no one replied, he pufhed his 
horfe under the gateway, where by the fade of 
the wall lay the body of this young man fo 
dear to him, covered over with blaod. Seized 
with horror at this mournful fight, he turned 
about in hafte, and was going away ; but pa- 
ternal tendernefs brqught him back again, to 
fee if his fon had any remains of life. Per- 
ceiving him without motion, trembling with 
grief and rage, he was returning, when an 
enormous machine fell upon him from a tower, 
and he was furrounded by the enemy, who 
pierced him with wounds. Encouraged by the 
death of thefe two perfons, they came eut of 
the city without order, and fell upon the troops 
who were filing off. Peter Agapit Colonna 
was their next victim: he had fallen from his 
horfe, and fought his fafety in flight; but the 
vain, which had mide the ground {flippery, and 
the weight of his arms, which he wore for the 
firft time, were great hinderances to his defign, 
and he was taken among fome vines under 
which he lay concealed: his prayers and tears 
could not fave his life; they mafflacred him in 
cold blood. Two others of this any perifhed 
gn this fatal day, 

. The tribune went to the church of St. Mary 
to thank God for this fuccefs, and alluding to 
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the death of the Colonnas, he faid, ‘ I have 
this day cut off an ear which neither the pope 
nor emperar was ever able to accomplrth." 
The bodies af the Colonnas were carried to 
the church of the monaftery of St. Mary d’ Ara 
Celi, wherein was their chapel: that of Ste- 
phen was fo disfigured, it could not have been 
known but for fome figns of life {till remaining, 
Several ladies related to them ran in grief to the 
chapel, to pay their laft duty and attend their 
funeral rites. Rienzi ordered his guards to 
drive them out of the church, and would not 
allow thefe illuftrious perfons any obfequies: he 
even threatened to have their bodies dragged to 
the place allotted for thofe of malefactors. This 
obliged them to convey them fecretly to the 
church of St. Sylvefter; and the nuns of that 
houfe (which was founded by. the Colonnas for 
thofe relations who chofe ta take the veil) 
buried them there without the ufual rites. 

When old Stephen Colonna, who was more 
than fourfcore and ten years old, was informed 
of thefe dreadful loffes, he did not fhed a tear, 
or fuffer a figh to efcape him;.he only faid, 
with his eyes fixed on the earth, ‘ The will of 
God be done. Is it not better to die than 
groan under the yoke of a madman ?’ 
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It is Petrarch that relates this, to whom we 
will now return. | 

He fet out from Vauclufe the 20th of No- 
vember 1347, leaving his friend Socrates in his 
little houfe. Their feparation was extremely 
affecting. Petrarch took the road to Genoa, 
becaufe it was the neareft way to Florence, 
where fome friends waited for him. The 
evening before his departure he received a let- 
ter from Lelius, who informed him of the 
news received at Avignon concerning Rienz1's 
mifconduct and follies. At a town where he 
{topped before he reached Genoa, Petrarch re- 
turned this anfwer to Lelius: 

‘lam fo fatigued, I cannot write you a long 
letter. This is the third night I have paffed 
without fleep. My employments, and the 
buftle of removing, have fcarcely fuffered me 
to breathe. My reit will never be compofed 
till I can bring my mind to fee every thing 
with an equal eye. I am now far upon my 
road. Nothing 1s fo painful as a long delibér 
ration on the conduct we fhall purfue. On 
the contrary, nothing 1s more delightful than 
the ftate of that foul which,-.after having been 
long reftlefs and uneafy, is come at laft ‘toa 
fixed determination, ‘The end. of doubt is the 
beginning of repofe.’ oe 
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"Tt was a thunder-ftroke to me to receive 
your account of the tribune. I have nothing 
to reply. I feel the deftiny of my country ; 
on whatever fide I turn there is caufe to mourn. 
Rome torn to piéces, Italy disfigured: what 
will become ‘of me in thefe public diforders ? 
Others may contribute their ftrength, their 
riches, their power, or their counfel : Ic can 
offer nothing but my tears.” : 

When Petrarch arrived at Genoa, he wrote a 
letter to Rienzi, reproaching him with his 
change of conduct: 

‘I have often applied to you the words of 
Scipio Africanus in Cicero, “* Who is it that 
flatters my cars with fuch agrecable news?” 
Oblige me not to fay at prefent, Who 1s it 
wounds my ears by fuch unhappy rumours? 
You alone can tarnifh the luftre of your repufa- 
tion; the foundation of your glory can only be 
deftroyed by yourfelf. You know the path 
you have taken to rife; it 1s by the oppofite 
path you muft fall. You are not ignorant that 
it is more eafy to incur the one than to ac- 
complifh the other. You had arrived at the 
fummit of virtue and glory; ftand firm, and 
fuffer not your enemies to exult, or your friends 
to gricve at your deftruétion. It is not eafy 
long to preferve a great reputation. I wrote 
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an ode in your: praife; conitram me not to 
place a fatire in its room. I fhould not ad- 
drefs you thus without good reafon. But I 
leatn things that oblige mié to change my 
opinion concerning you ; and that force me to 
fay what Cicero faid of Brutus, “ I bluth for 
you! You was the protector and fupport of the 
good ; you are now becoming the chief of 
vagabonds.” What a fudden, what an un- 
forefeen change ! God is incenfed againft us ! 
What is become of the good genius which 
infpired you; of, to fpeak the language of the 
people, that familiar fpirit with whom you had 
fo many fecret converfations, and who enabled 
you to do things above the ftrength of man ? 
But about what am I tormenting myfelf! I 
cannot overrule the deftinies: the things of 
this world will be determined by the decrees of 
the Eternal. God grant, however, I may not 
live to fee this change. 

‘1 was haftening to you; butI thall change 
my route. Rome, dear country, adieu ! I thal 
fee you no more. I would fooner go to the 
-furtheft eaft if what I have learned is true. 
But ought I to believe it? Is it poffible that fo 
good a beginning fhould be followed by fo bad 
anend? Ah! would to Heaven I may have 
been deceived: with what pleafure fhould I 
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retract my error! You fée I feck to folace my 
grief by doubt: was it not for this I fhould 
{peak to you with ftill more feverity. Falfe- 
hood is beconie a common and a venial fin: 
but nothing can éxpiatée his crime who betrays 
his country. If you regard not your own re- 
putation (which I can fcarcely believe), have 
yet fore confideration for mine. You fee 
what a fteorm threatens, what a crowd of cen- 
furers are gathering round me; be again your- 
{elf while you may: examine what you have 
been ; what you are; ftom whence you arofe; 
whither your actions tend ; what are the offices 
you fhould fill up; and you will find that 
you are the minifter, not the mafter of the re- 
public.’ | 

Inftead of going to Florence, as Petrarch in- 
tended, he went to Parma; there he received 
the account of the dreadful cataftrophe that 
had befallen the houfe of the Colonnas. We 
do not readily believe afffiimg news; but 
when he faw the lettcrs that confirmed it, he 
was overwhelmed with grief: he had ever a 
tender fricndfhip for young Stephen, and com- 
pared him to Marcellus the grandfon of Au- 
guftus, whom Virgil has fo fmely praifed, and 
who was the delight of the Romans. He 
wrote on this occafion a long letter to cardinal 
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Colonna in the ftyle of Seneca, full of dry fen- 
tences and perplexed periods, according to the 
fafhion of thofe times for letters of condolance. 
News was now brought to Parma that the 
tribune, abandoning himfelf to all kinds of in- 
juftice, the people rofe againft him, and hung 
him up in effigy on the walls of his palace. 
He went from Rome to Naples to feck the pro- 
tection of the king of Hungary; his wife ef- 
caped in the habit of a nun, and went to him 
there. The terror of him was fo great, that 
the lords, who were abfent from Rome in their 
own caftles, did not venture, till three days 
were pafied after his departure, to return again 
into the city. 

1348. Petrarch went in January to Verona, 
where his friends and his fon impatiently ex- 
pected him. . On the twenty-fitth of this 
month, being in ‘his. library, he felt the ground 
tremble under him, and heard a hollow noife; 
the walls fhook, and the books were thrown 
from the fhelves: he went out of his room 
terribly alarmed, and faw his fervants and the 
people of Verona running here and there in the 
greateft confternation. They cried out aloud, 
perfuaded that the world was at an end. All 
contemporary hiftorians fpeak of this earth- 
quake ; they agree that it began in the Alps. 
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{t did great mifchief at Pifa, Bologna, Padua, 
and Venice, but ftill: more in Tyrol and Bava- 
ria, where whole towns were buried in ruins. 
More than fixty villages in one canton were 
deftroyed by the fall of two mountains. A 
comet preceded, and the plague came after this 
dreadful earthquake. It is generally agreed 
that the plague came originally from Cathoy 
(fo they then called China) and from Tartary; 
in the {pace of a year it defolated Afia; from 
Afia it paffed to Africa, where it made great 
havoc. It was reported of Albachefer, who 
was lord of almoft all Barbary, that being on a 
journey to look at a road which he was making 
through the deferts of Babylon to pafs to the 
Indies, they came to inform him the plague 
was in his kingdom, that fourfcore of his wives 
were already dead of it, and a great number of. 
his courtiers. The idea ftruck him, that this 
plague was a punifhment from Heaven becaufe 
he was not a Chriftian; and he fent his admiral 
to notify it throughout his kingdom that he 
would be baptized. A little after this an 
European veffel landing on his coaft, he afked 
what was the condition of the Chriftian world ? 
They told him that the plague deftroyed a 
great many; and he altcred his mind: about 
baptifm when-he found that Chriftians died as 
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well as Saracens. The contagion was carried 
into Europe by fome Genoefe and Catalonian 
merchants who came from Syria and traded 
to the Indies: they difembarked with their in- 
fected merchandife in Sicily, and from thence 
at Pifa and Genoa, from whence the mortality 
fpread all over Europe. From Marfeilles and 
Catalonia it came into Spain and France ; 1348 
and 1349 it ravaged the borders of the occan 
and the iflands. In 1350 it extended to Ger- 
many and all the north; fo that in three nycee 
it {fpread univerfally. 

Since the deluge hiftory furnifhes no exam- 
ple of fo dreadful a fcourge. Various but chi- 
merical have been the caufes to which it was 
afcribed, as from fire coming out of the earth, 
fram whence iffucd a corruption that infe@ed 
the air, and infects rained from heaven. ‘And 
fome afcribed it to the operation of the hea- 
venly bodies,’ fays Boccace, ‘ when they ought 
to have imputed it to the anger of God for our 
enormous iniquities. With fome it began by 
bleeding at the nofe, a fign of inevitable death; 
with others, by fwellings of the fize of an egg 
or apple under their arms, which foon after 
“mortified, and difperfed over the body in black 
or blue fpots. Few lived beyond the third 
day, fome died on the firft, commonly without 
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any fever. It proved beyond the art of the 
wifeft phyfician to cure this defperate malady. 
In France and Germany, where the Jews were 
mortally hated, they accufed them of having 
poifoned the fountains, and fome of them havy- 
ing gone to the Indies on purpofe to bring the 
plague to the Chriftians ; and they were cruelly 
perfccuted on this account. Some fufpected 
the poor eunuchs, and’ others the nobles, of 
this evil. Clement VI. whofe underftanding 
and knowledge raifed him above all vulgar 
prejudices, and particularly thofe of that age, 
took the part of the Jews with great warmth ; 
and he publifhed two bulls, by which, after 
vindicating them from this enormous crime, 
he forbade any one to profecute or force them 
to be baptized. 

When Petrarch returned to Parma, in March 
1348, this contagion was got into Italy, but not 
fpread far. He brought with him his fon 
John, to place him under Gilbert de Parme, 
an excellent grammarian, and to have him 
under his own eye. | 

Luchin Vifcomti, lord of Milan, and who 
had obtained the lordfhip of Parma, wrote a 
very obliging letter at this time to Petrarch. 
He was valiant, and governed his ftates with 
wifdom. It appears that he was the moft 
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powerful lord in Italy, and even in Europe. 
He reigned over feventcen great eities, and had 
always in pay four or five thoufand troopers. 
His nephews and fome of the Milanefe nobles 
having confpired againft him, it had alarmed 
him fo much that he had always two maftiff 
dogs to follow him, who at the leaft fign from 
their mafter devoured thofe he pointed to; and 
they always flept at the deor of his chamber. 
His wife was of the illuftrious family of Fiefque. 
She was the moft beautiful woman of her age. 
Her love of drefs and pleafure was extreme ; 
but fhe had not that modefty which heightens 
itcmale charms. Proud of her rank, and fond 
of parade, fhe delighted in nothing but feafts 
and noify diverfions. Her love of intrigue was 
not for fome time difcovercd by her hufband, 
who prevented even her defires, by procuring 
her a fuccefliofi of brilliant entertainments. 
And on a vow fhe had made to St. Mark, 
which fhe went to fulfil at Venice, he prepared 
the ceremony for her, and fhe embarked upon 
the Po, with a train of fhips ornamented in fo 
fuperb a manner, that it ref{embled the naviga- 
tion of Cleopatra to meet Anthony. The 
handfomeft lords and ladies of the court at- 
tended her. After traverfing the ftates near 
the Po, fhe paffed Mantua, Verona, and Padua. 
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They paid her the greateft honours every 
where. 

It is eafy to imagine what muft refalt from 
fuch a medley of perfons of both fexes, go- 
verned by a princefs of fo much gallantry. 
{fabella kept no bounds, and moft of her ladies 
followed her example, fo that this was called 
the voluptuous navigation. ‘Thofe ladies who 
were more prudent than the reft, revealed on 
their return the moft fecret anecdotes of this 
expedition; and the hufbands had nothing to 
do but to confole each other. Luchin Vif- 
comti was not the laft informed of his wife’s 
amours with Gonzague the lord of Mantua, 
and Dondoli the doge of Venice. He was 
more affected with this account than fo great a 
man ought to have been; and, though he was 
fo fond of his wife, he refolved to get rid of 
her, and exterminate the houfe of Gonzague. 
He was naturally melancholy, and became 
more gloomy than ufual. He was often feen 
with his brow bent, his looks wild, and biting 
his nails. Ifabella, who foon perceived by his 
outward manner what pafled within, prepared 
for him a flow poifon. Such was his fituation 
when Petrarch came to Parma; to which was 
added a body tormented by the gout, and by 
the poifon which circulated in his veins. 
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This unfortunate prince fought confolation 
in the commerce of the Mufes, and the inno- 
cent pleafures of his garden.. When he heard 
of Petrarch’s arrival in his ftate, he wrote to 
afk him for fome plants from his garden, and 
fome verfes from his Mufe, which flattered our 
poet, who returned the following an{wer: 

© Your letter exceeds my heres T render 
thanks to fortune for the correfpondence of a 
great prince, who is willing to forget the ine- 
quality between us. While my gardener is 
collccting the plants, my Mufe fhall produce 
the lines you afk for. The pleafure of ferving 
you will render my labour ecafy. Your great 
foul, without ceafing occupied in the moft im- 
portant affairs, will perhaps difdain fuch trifles. 
I know it is the manner of thinking in our age. 
But I know alfo that Cefar and Auguftus, 
thofe mafters of the world, loved to repofe in 
the bofom of the Mufes, and preferred their 
foft founds to that of drums and trumpets. I 
fpeak not of Nero, the name of that monfter 
would fully my tongue, and chafe away the 
Mufes. The emperor Adrian was fo devoted 
to them, that the approach of death did not 
prevent his compofing ; and cven at the inftant 
of feparation between his foul and body he 
produced fome very fine ver{es. 
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* What fhail I fay of Antoninus, who obtained 
the empire by his merit, and would not quit 
the name of philofopher for the title of empe- 
ror, perfuaded that the firft was much fuperior 
to the laft? Formerly letters were thought ne- 
ceffary, not only to be a king, but to be a man. 
Times are fadly changed, and kings now make 
war againtt letters. 

‘ God forbid I fhould name the ignorant 
kings of this age. Pollio faid, fpeaking of Au- 
guftus, “ It is not fafe to write againft thote 
who can profcribe. We mutt attack the dead 
alone, they cannot forbid us.” As to me, 
I accufe in general, and name no particular 
perfon. But the princes I fpeak of copy the 
emperor Licinius, who faid that letters were a 
public peft. Marius, though of a bafe origin, 
thought otherwife, and preferred the poets be- 
caufe they would celebrate his exploits. Atd 
where is the man fo bafe as not to love glory? 
Glory is acquired by virtue, but preferyed by 
letters. The memory fails, pictures are effaced, 
and ftatues are broken: ‘letters alone are a 
durable treafure, which the people have taken 
from their princes, wha have ceded to them 
the empire of wit. Wife men muft therefore 
be fought from the people, and not from thofg¢ 
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kings who, as a Roman emperor calls them, 
writing to a king of France, are only crowned 
affes. As for you, fir, to whom nothing is 
wanting but the title of king, I hope every 
thing from you. If my verfes fhould pleafe 
you, you will find me more liberal of them 
than you may imagine, or my er 
feem to promife.’ 

In thefe verfes Petrarch addrefles him{elf to 
the trees from which fuckers had been taken, 
in this manner: 

_ © Happy trees! never forget the honour done 
you by a great prince, in demanding fome 
branches from your ftem. Who knows? Per- 
haps he will hereafter vouchfafe to gather with 
his kind hand the fruits thefe your children 
fhall produce. All Italy admires and refpects 
this prince. The:Alps obey, the father Ap- 
pennine labours for him. The Po with its 
foamy waves divides his rich eftates, and, be- 
holding on each fide of their courfe crowned 
ferpents on elevated towers, bend before their 
fovereign. His empire fpreads over both feas. 
The tranfalpine kingdoms fear, and would have 
him for their mafter. He entraps crimes in 
his nets, and reprefies them by the rein of his 
laws. He has revived in Hefperia the golden 
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age, and made known at Milan the great art of 
the Romans to pardon thofe who fubmit, and 
fubdue all thofe who refufe fubmiffion.’ 
Luchin was of a fevere character: but, ex- 
cepting that blemifh, a great prince, and wor- 
thy of the praifes of Petrarch. He made ex- 
cellent laws, and underftood how to enforce 
the practice of them. He protected the peo- 
ple againft the oppreffion of the great, pur- 
fued crimes with vigour, maintained plenty, 
and always carried on war out of his ftates, 
He had great virtucs, and great faults. His 
commerce with Petrarch did not laft long: 
he died a martyr to jealoufy and the poifon 
his wife had given him, the 23d of January. 
1349. | 
While Petrarch was at Parma he meditated 
a journey to Padua, to vifit James de Carrore, 
lord of that city, who had expreficd fo great a 
defire to fee him. He was juft got there, when 
he received a letter from his friend Socrates, 
which informed him of the arrival of a young 
Florentine, his relation, called Francifchin, 
whofe father was one of the greateft captains 
of his age. Francifchin was a young man of 
an amiable heart: he was of a tender and af- 
fectionate temper, full of wit and poctic ta- 
lents. He had prefented himfelf to Petrarch 
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in 1346 as a relation and countrymat. Pe- 
trarch became tenderly interefted in him, and 
cultivated his tafte for poetry. This young 
Florentine would never have quitted Petrarch, 
but from a {trong defire to fee Paris, and make 
the tour of France. This was the paffion of 
all the Italians who had wit and wifhed to cul- 
tivate it, and the Florentines above all others. 
Brunetto, Latini, Dante, Petrarch, and Boc- 
cace, had fet the fafhion of this journey. When 
he left Avignon, he promifcd Petrarch that, if 
he was not there at his return, he would feck 
him wherever he fhould be. He kept his 
word, and inquired rmmcedniately on his arrival 
for his mafter: they told him he was in Italy ; 
on which he inftantly embarked at Marfeilles, 
and got to Verona the 6th of April. 

Petrarch fet out for Parma to mect this 
dear friend; and Wrote thefe lines to John 
Anchifee, a learned man in Florence, and the 
friend of Francifchin : 

‘ I expeé& him every day. I have heard of 
him at Marfeilles, where he arrived in good 
health. He flattered himfelf with feeing me 
at Avignon ; and I would have waited for him, 
but I could no longer fupport that filthy court, 
He 1s a treafure I know you die with envy ta 
poflefs: but be aflurcd that, when I again lay 
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hold of him, I will hide him fafe, for fear of 
lofing him. A good friend is more.rare and 
amore precious than gold. We ought to _par- 
don thofe who poffefs one, for being avaricious 
and jealous. of him. However, I confent to 
fhare him with you; but upon one condition, 
that you come and enjoy him here with me. 
I with that fricndfhip may engage you to take 
the ftep I propofe ; you will be a gainer by it: 
inftead of one, you will procure two friends. 
From the calm valley of the Parmefan.’ 

Petrarch was fo impatient to fee his dear 
-Francifchin, fo fully perfuaded he would arrive 
every moment, that at the leaft noife which 
he heard he quitted with precipitation his 
books and his pen to go out and meet him. 
What was his grief when he was told that this 
dear relation, having {topped at Savona, near 
Genoa, was dead of a ficknefs, either brought 
on by the fatigue of his journey, or by the con- 
tagion which began to fpread over Italy! He 
left an aged father, a mother, brothers, and fif- 
ters, all inconfolable for his lofs; for he was 
the delight of all his family. ‘J feel,’ faid Pe- 
‘trarch, ‘ it would be my duty ta go and con- 
fole them ; but how can I do this, being incon- 
folable myfelf !’ 

A few days after this Pedarch received a 
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letter from Lancelot Angiofciola, a gentleman, 
a foldier, and a knight. His valour and his 
prudence gained him the love of the king of 
Bohemia, and many great lords of this time. 
One part of his letter is pleafant enough. He 
afks of Petrarch, who had been a martyr to 
love twenty years, a remedy for that paffion. 

‘ How confoling 1s it for me,’ replies Pe- 
trarch, ‘ to find you attacked with my old dif- 
eafe. It appears no longer unworthy of mc, 
nor do I blufh for it: but I look upon your ap- 
plication to me for a cure as a plcafanty in- 
deed! Every remedy that can be propofed is 
only food for this paffion: there is but one that 
our Affculapius has difcovered; but the fim- 
ples of which it 1s compofed are not in your 
garden, or are too bitter for your tafte. The 
only fecret I have found to prevent the evils of 
life, is to do nothing without having well ex- 
amined beforchand in what we are going to 
embark. In moft things we undertake, the 
beginnings are agreeable; they feduce us; but 
we fhould think of the end: they are paths 
{trewed with flowers; where thefe paths lead 
to is the moft important queftion.’ 

James de Caftillonchio and Francis Bruni, 
two young men of cultivated underftandings, 
{ent letters to Petrarch, and with them an- ora~ 
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tion of Cicero, which he confidered as a va- 
luable prefent ; they expreffed a great defire to 
fee his Africa. He anfwered, that his Africa 
withered for want of watering and culture, 
and that the plague had filenced his Mufe: 
‘ It takes my friends,’ fays he, ‘and leaves mc 
upon the earth; it 1s my fate at prefent to 
groan myfclf, and reprimand the lamentation 
of others.’ 

The plague began now to {prcad in Italy ; 
the contagion, as I have faid, defied the art of 
all medicine: whether it was really incurable, 
or they were ignorant of the proper method of 
treating it, it ‘communicated itfelf inftantly to: 
perfons in full health, as the fire lays hold of 
dry and oily ftuff which comes near it. It was 
caught by touching the clothes of thofe who 
had it, or any thing that had been brought near 
them; and it extended to animals as well as 
men. ‘I faw,’ fays Boccace, from whom this 
and the former account is taken, ‘ two fwine 
groping with their fnouts in the rags of a poor 
man who died of it, and they both expired 
{oon after, as if they had taken the mott fubtile 
poifon. This dreadful calamity fpread a uni- 
-yerfal confternation. Solemn proceffions were 
made to afk of God the ceflation of this 
fcourge; but, percciving it made every day 
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further progrefs, fome formed little focieties, 
and fhut themfelves up in retired houfes fituat- 
ed in a good air; there they eat only white 
meats, and drank the pureft wine, avoiding all 
excefs, having no communication with any 
out of the houfe ; nor would they be informed: 
of what was going on in public. Mufic, play, 
and fome other innocent pleafurces, were their 
only relaxation. | 

Others, on the contrary, looked upon it as. 
an infallible prefervative to give themfelves up 
to pleafures without reftraint: they paffed the 
day and night in taverns, and in thofe houfes 
where they could find moft objects of volup- 
tuoufnefs: nothing was eafier than entrance 
at this time ; for as death was hourly expected, 
every thing was abandoned: no one troubled 
themfelves to fhut their doors, and the firft 
comer might take whatever he found without 
any one to oppofe him. Perfons of more re- 
finement took the middle part between the 
abftinence of the one and the licentioufnefs of 
the other. They ufed the things of this world 
with moderation ; they dtd not confine them- 
felves, but only took the precaution to wear 
aromatic fhrubs and flowers; to preferve them- 
felves from the infection the air was filled with 
from the fick and dead around them. 
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In fine, fome there were who, as the greateft 
means of fafety, chofe a life contrary to hu- 
manity and the obligations to fociety ; they 
quitted their relations and friends, and went 
wandering from place to place where the con- 
tagion had not yet appeared; they vainly 
thought that God’s wrath was limited to the 
city they had abandoned, and would not pur- 
fuc them elfewhere. In all thefe various me- 
thods the plague took fome and left others. 
No remedy fucceeded: the phyficians under- 
{tood nothing about it ; and, which is mott afto- 
nifhing, they acknowledged they did not. All 
unions were diffolved; relations and friends 
were feparated, and avoided one another: 
clownith fervants did whatever was mercly ne- 
ceflary, and fometimes nothing, for great fa- 
laries. The ladies of the firft rank, the moft 
beautiful and chafte, when attacked by this dif- 
eafe, finding no women who would attend 
them, took without fcruple the firft man who 
offered, whether young or old, fober or de- 
bauched, faithful or difhoneft ; the ftate of their 
diforder, and the neceffity of affiftance, did not 
permit the care that decency prefcribed; and 
this freedom became afterwards a habit, and 
altered the manners of thofe formerly moft re- 
fpected for their delicacy. ‘Iyhere were no fu- 
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neral rites obferved ; the dead were laid at the 
door of the houfe, or thrown out of the win- 
dow ;. thofe whofe office it was to inter them, 
piled them up without diftinction on biers or 
tables, and carried them to the firft church- 
yard without prieft or prayers. Numbers 
died in their houfes unknown to any one; the 
neighbours only difcovered their death from 
the {mell of the bodies, which they were care- 
ful to get removed for fear of the infection. 
This dreadful pi@ure drawn by Boccace was 
defcriptive of every city in Italy except Milan, 
and the north part of the Alps, where this con- 
tagion was hardly perceived. 

We will now return again to Petrarch. It 
muft be remembered the when he left Avig- 
non, Laura was in a {tate that gave him great 
inquictude every time.he thought of her, and 
that was continually: fhe was fo much.chang- 
ed fince that time that no one would have 
known her; this, together with the plague, 
which took off many of his friends, was no 
doubt the caufe of thofe difmal dreams and 
prefentiments he was now haunted with. m 
‘Formerly,’ fays Petrarch, ‘ when I had quitted 
Laura, I faw her often in my dreams. Her 
angelic vifion then confoled me; but.at pre- 
fent it afflis and overwhelms me. I think I 
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fee upon her face compaffion mixed with grief. 
I think I hear her fpeak to me thus: ** Recall 
that night when, foreed to part from you, | 
left you bathed in tears. I was not able to 
tell you then, nor would I have done it; but 
I will tell you at prefent, and you may believe 
me, you fhall fee me no more upon earth,” 

Oh! what a dreadful vifion! And can it be 
true that the light is extinguifhed which gave 
me fuch {weet and confoling reflections? Shall 
I only learn from dreams an account fo inte+ 
refting to me? Shall the herfelf come to an- 
nounce it? No! it cannot be; Heaven and 
nature forbid. I truft I fhall again fee that 
charming face which is my fupport and joy, 
and the honour of cur age. But if it is true 
that Laura has quitted her beautiful habitation 
to fly to heaven, let that day be the laft ef my 
life. Uncertain of my ftate, I figh, I write, I 
fear, I hope; my fighs and my verfes fhall re+ 
lieve my forrow. Shall love ceafe to fend 
his darts to my afflicted heart? Shall my eyes 
never behold the light of my life? Shall they 
be condemned to everlafting tears? Alas! I 
know not what to think. Is Laura fled to 
heaven, which is her country, without reflect- 
ing that fhe leaves one upon earth who cannot 
live without her? This uncertainty agitates 
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me without ceafing. Iam no longer what | 
was. I rcfemble a man who walks in a path 
he is not fure of. “‘Fopen my eats, but. ‘E hear 
: no one fpeak: of her tT dove.” 3 J: know not Ww hat 
to think, ‘or ‘what to fay.’ ‘My foul fioats be- 
tween fear and hope. Laura is more beautiful 
‘more cha fte thai ‘all others. Perhaps God: has 
taken her from earth to reward her in heaven. 
If it is fo, my pleafures and my pains will foon 
‘be at an end with my life. Cruel departure ! 
Why feparate myfelf from her, if I was ai foon 
to lofe her??. 

The fixth of April, Petrarch being at Verona 
on his way to Parme, always occupied with 
thefe black prefages which forctold the death 
of Laura, beheld her that morning in a dream, 
and they held a long converfation, the account 
of which from his own words: is.as follows : 

« Aurora had difperfed that: thick darknefs 
which renders. the vifions of night confufed +, 
and a bluth of the fofteft crimfon began to en- 
lighten the eaft, when I faw a beautiful femalc 
advancing towards. me, & : 

















« Theocritus was of ‘opinion: that the dreams which came 
about the dawn of day were more diftinct than thofe of the 
night. Horace thought otherwife: P2/? mediam nociem vifus 
cum fomnia vera, &c. 
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like that of the fpring, and her head was crown- 
ed with oriental pearls. She had quitted a 
groupe of females crowned like herfelf; and, as 
fhe drew near to me, fhe fighed, and gave me 
a hand which had long been the obje& of my 
tendereft withces. 

‘ Her prefence, and fuch an extraordinary 
mark of kindncfs, diftufed through my foul an 
inexpreffible pleafure. ‘ Do you recollect her,” 
fhe faid, “‘ who, by engaging the affections of 
your youth, led you from the common road 
of life ?”” While fhe fpoke thefe words, which, 
were accompanied with an air of modefty and 
earneftnefs, fhe fat down under a laurel and a 
beech on the fide of a brook, and commanded 
me to place myfelf by her. I obeyed. 

‘Not know you! my good angel !” I faid, 
the tears flowing from my eyes. “ But tell me 
quickly, I befeech you, whether you are in 
life, or in death ?” ‘< In life,” fhe replied. “Tis 
you who are in death: and in death muft you 
remain, till the time fhall come when you muft 
quit this world. But we have much to fay, 
and little tume for our interview. The day is 
at‘hand. Be brief therefore, and recollected.” 

‘On my expreffing the moft pungent grief 
to hear that fhe was no more, fhe faid, ‘ Pe- 
trarch! you will never be happy fo long as 
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you continue to be governed by the prejudices 
of the world. My death, which ts the caufe 
of fo much affliction, would be a fource of 
happinefg to you, could you but know the 
{malleft part of my blifs.”” As fhe fpoke thefe 
words her eyes were lifted towards heaven, 
and filled with the tendereft emotions of gra- 
titude. ‘* To the fpotlefs foul,’ continued 
fhe, ‘ death is the deliverance from a dark- 
fome prifon. It is an evil only to thofe who 
are wallowing in the mire of the world.” 

_ But the tortures,” I replied, ‘‘ which bar- 
barous tyrants, fuch as Nero, Caligula, Mezens 
cius, &c. have inflicted, thefe exhibit death 
clothed with terrors.” ‘It is not to be denied,’ 
fhe faid, “‘ that death is fometimes accompani- 
ed with fevere pains. But remember, that the 
fevereft pains which can furround a death-bed 
are the fears of an eternal punifhment. For if 
the foul can caft itfelf upon God, and place an 
entire confidence in him,.death is no more than 
a figh,.or a fhort paflage from one life to ano- 
ther.” | , 

[‘ 1 was overwhelmed with pew, wad 
scaly almoft to fink under my diftrefs, when 
I heard a low and mournful voice utter thefe 
words: This poor. mortal is attached to the pre- 
Jent life. Yet he lives not, neither is he at peace 
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within himfelf. le is devoted to the world: and 
fall for ever remain the flave of this devotion. 
The world is the fole objec? of his thoughts, his 
words, and his writings. 1 immediately recol- 
Iected a voice which had fo often been my con- 
folation; and, on turning my eyes towards the 
place whence it came, I difcovered our well- 
known friend. She was wont to appear {pright- 
ly and gay, now fhe was ferious and grave.’] 

“In the flower of my youth,” purfued Lau- 
ra, ‘“* when you loved me moft, and when life 
was dreffed out in all her charms, then was 
fhe bitter, compared with the fweetnefs of my 
Geath. I felt more joy at this moment than 
an exile returning to his wifhed-for country. 
There was but one thing which afflicted me, 
J was to leave you. J was moved with com- 
paffion, ” 

“ Ah!” replied I, “in the name of that truth 
by which you was governed while on earth, 
and which now you more clearly diftinguifh in 
the bofom of Him to whom all things are pre- 
fent, tell me, J conjure you, whether love gave 
birth to this compaffion? Thofe rigours mix- 
ed with foftnefs, thofe tender angers, and thofe 
delicious reconciliations which were written 
in your eyes, have for ever kept my heart in 
doubt'and uncertainty,” 
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‘Scarce had I finifhed, when I beheld thofe 
heavenly {miles which have at all times been 
the meffengers of peace. ‘ You have ever,” 
fhe faid with a figh, “ poffefled my heart, and 
fhall continue to poffefs it. But I was obliged 
to temper the violence of your paffion by the 
movements of my countenance. It was necef- 
fary to keep you in ignorance. A good mother 
is never more {folicitous about her child than 
when fhe appears to be moft in anger with him. 
How often have I faid, ‘ Petrarch docs not 
love ; he burns with a violent paffion. I muft 
endeavour to regulate it.” But, alas! this was 
a difficult tafk for one whofe fears and affcc- 
tions were likewife engaged. 

“T faid, he muft not be acquainted with the 
ftate of my heart. He admires fo much what 
he fees without, I muft conceal from him what 
paffes within. This has been the only artifice 
which I have ufed. Be not offended. It was 
a bridle which was neceflary to keep you in 
the right road. There was no other method 
by which I could preferve our fouls. A thou- 
{and times has my countenance been lighted up 
with anger, while my heart has glowed with 
love; but it was my perpetual refolution, that 
reafon, not love, fhould hold the fovercignty. 

« When I faw you caft down with forrow 
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and affliction, I gave you a look of confolation. 
When you were on the brink of defpair, my 
looks were ftill more tender: I addrefied you 
with a fofter air, and foothed you with a kind 
word: my fears even altered the tone of my 
voice, you might fee them marked on my 
countenance. When you looked pale, and 
your eyes were bathed in tears, I faid, ‘ He is 
very ill,-he will certainly die if I take not pity 
on him.’ Then it was that you had every 
fuccour which virtue could give, and then was 
you reftored to yourfelf again. Sometimes you 
were like the fiery horfe fretted by the {pur; 
it was then neceflary that you fhould feel the 
rein, and be managed with the bit. Such has 
been the innocent artafice by which I led you 
on, without the leaft {tein to my honour.” 
“Ah!” faid I, with a faltering voice, and 
eyes bedewed with tears, * fuch fentiments 
would be an ample recompenfe for all my fuf- 
ferings, had I but courage to believe them.” 
‘¢ Faithlefs man!” fhe faid a little angrily, “‘ what 
motive can I have for this declaration, had it 
not been the true caufe of that diftance and 
rcferve of which you havc fo often complain- 
ed? Inev ery thing elfe we were agreed ; and 
honour and virtue were the bonds of our affec- 
tion. Our love was mutual, at Icaft from the 
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time I was convinced of your attachment, 
There was only this difference, that one of us 
difcovered, while the other concealed, the flame. 
You were hoarfe with crying out, ‘ Mercy! 
help!’ while I opened not my mouth. Fear 
and modefty permitted me not to reveal my 
emotions. The flame however which 1s con- 
fined burns more hercely than that which 1s at - 
liberty. 

“ Recolle& the day when we were alone, 
and when you prefented to me your fonnets, 
finging at the fame time, 


§ This is al] my love dares fay.’ 


I received them with kindnefs; and, after 
fuch a proof, could there be the leaft doubt of 
my affection? Was not this taking off the 
veil? My heart was yours, but I chofe to be 
miftrefs of my eyes. This you thought un- 
juft ; and yet with what right could you com- 
plain? Was you not poffeffed of the nobler 
part? Thofe cyes, which have fo often been 
withdrawn becaufe you merited this feverity, 
have they not been reftored to you a thoufand 
times? Often have they looked upon you 
with tendernefs, and would at all times have 
done fo, had I not dreaded the extravagance of 
your paffion. 
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: But the morning is far advanced, the fun 
is emerging from the ocean, and it is with re- 
gret that I tell you we muft be now feparated, 

If you have any thing more to fay, be expedi- 
tious, and regulate your words by the few mo- 
ments which remain to us.” I had only time 
to add, ‘‘ My fufferings are fully recompenfed ; 
but I cannot live without you; I wifh there- 
fore to know whether I fhall foon follow you.” 
She was already in motion to depart, when fhe 
faid, “‘ If am not miftaken, you fhall remain 
a long time upon the earth,” 

We may eafily imagine the anxiety of Pe- 
trarch at thefe multiplied vifions, which fo po- 
fitively foreboded the death of Laura, and the 
impatience with which he waited for news of 
her from Avignon. Unfortunately for him 
the plague had {topped all communication, and 
the couriers could not pafs without the greateft 
difficulty. At laft however, on the ninth of. 
May 1348, Petrarch being at Parma, received 
a letter from his dear Socrates, who informed 
him that Laura died of the plague the fixth of 
April. I will collect every circumftance rela- 
tive to it that is to be found in the works of 
Petrarch. | 
~ Gui de Chaliac, phyfician and chaplain a 
the pope, who attended thofe who had the 
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plague, and gives a long account, tells us it 
began in Avignon in January, and that it laft- 
ed feven months: that in the firft of thefe 
months it fhewed itfelf by continual fever, 
with fpitting of blood; and that thafe whom 
it feized died generally on, or at the end of, 
the third day : that it was moft violent in Lent; 
and that in the three days that preceded the 
fourth Sunday in Lent, there died at Avignon 
fourteen hundred perfons. We owe this juf- 
tice to the memory of Clement VI. that he 
{pared neither his attention, care, or charity, 
to render this calamity lefs fatal at Avignon 
than it had been in other places. He gave pen- 
fions to phyficians to attend the poor: he bought 
a ficld out of the city, which he deftined to the 
burial of the infected: he gave confiderable 
fums to thofe who rgmoved and burted the 
dead: and he had the moft regular police ob- 
ferved to prevent the fpreading of the conta- 
gion. ‘ And he did a more effential kindnefs 
than all this,” fays one of his hiftorians; ‘ he 
permitted all his clergy to give a general abfo- 
Jution in their parifhes to thofe who died of this 
difeafe. As to himfelf, he followed the ex- 
ample of one of his predeceffors in the fame 
fituation ; he kept clofe in his apartment, and 
had very great fires.’ All the endeavours of 
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this good pope could not prevent the cruel ra- 
vages made by this contagion, which, if we 
may believe an hiftorian of that time, carried 
off in the city of Avignon, in the fpace of 
three months, a hundred and twenty thoufand 
fouls. Gui de Chaliac was feized with it him- 
felf, but he furvived it. 

Laura felt the firft attacks of it the 3d of 
April: fhe had the fever, with fpitting of blood, 
As fhe was perfuaded fhe fhould not live be- 
yond the third day, fhe took the methods her 
piety and reafon fuggefted to be immediately 
neceflary. She received the facraments, and 
made her will the fame day; after which fhe 
waited for death without fear or regret. When 
fhe was at the point of death, her relations, 
her friends, and neighbours, gathered around 
her, though fhe was attacked with a malady 
which terrified all the world. It is a fingular 
circumftance that fo beautiful a perfon fhould 
be fo beloved by her own fex. Nothing can 
be a higher eulogy on her character. Laura, 
feated on her bed, appeared quite tranquil: 
no hideous and threatening phantoms had 
‘power over her divine foul. Her companions, 
who ftood round her bed, wept and fobbed 
aloud. ‘ We are going to lofe a companion,’ 
faid they, ‘ who was the foul of our innocent 
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pleafures; a friend who confoled us in our 
chagrins, and whofe example was a living lef- 
fon. We lofe all in lofing her. Heaven takes 
her hence as a treafure of which we were’ not 
worthy. 

- Though Laura was calm and ferene, it can- 
not be doubted fhe was fenfible of the gricf ex- 
prefled by her companions; but entirely oc- 
cupied with the ftate fhe was juft going to en- 
ter, fhe reaped in filence the celeftial fruits of 
her virtue. Her foul departed gently without 
ftruggle, like alamp whofe.oil 1s wafted, which 
grows fainter and fainter, and 1s clear to the 
laft. She had the air of a weary perfon wha 
flumbers, and death had penetrated through all 
her veins, without difturbing the ferenity ’ 
her countenance. | 
' From the whole pf her fentiments and cha- 
racter, we have no reafon to believe this account 
exaggerated. For, ‘ her road to heaven,’ fays 
Petrarch, ‘ was not to feck in death: fhe had 
long Bnown and walked in all the paths that 
lead to it." 

_ She died about fix in the sete on the 
6th of April 1348. . Her body was carried the: 
fame day at vefpers to the church of the Minor 
Brothers, and interred in the chapel De la 
Croix. Jt was built by Hugues de Sade, her 
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hufband, clofe to the chapel of St. Arn, which 
had been erected by his father. The body of 
Laura was found there with an Italian fonnet 
of Petfarch’s in the year 1533; and it was 
then proved that the Laura of Petrarch, which 
fome took it into their heads to doubt, was the 
fame with Laura de Noves, wife of Hugues de 
Sade. 

It appears, by the will of this lady, that after 
feveral pious legacies fhe made her hufband her 
heir, to whom fhe had brought ten children ; 
fix boys, and four girls. Her eldeft fon Poulon, 
who was the architect of the Metropolitan 
church at Avignon, and made dean of that 
church by the bifhop, died before Laura, in the 
twenticth year of his age. Angicre, her eldeft 
daughter, married in 1345 Bertrand Domiccellus; 
lord of Bedarride. She had two thoufand. five 
hundred florins for her portion, a very con- 
fiderable fum at that time. Her mother left 
her but one florin, probably on account of her 
ill condud after marriage, which was fuch that 
Clement VI. at the folicitation of her relations, 
commanded the nuns of St. Catherine d’Apt, 
on pain of excommunication, to receive her, 
and keep her fhut up for the reft of her life. 
Audibert became dean of Notre Dame de Dons, 
where he was placed at twelve years old; and 
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afterwards ‘provoft of Tholoufe. Ermefienda 
was a2 nun in the convent of St. Laurence, and 
procuratrice of that convent. Hugues, or Hu- 
gonin, the third fon, became the eldeft by the 
death of Poulon, and the entrance of Audibert 
into the ecclefiaftic ftate. From him defcend 
the three branches of the houfe of Sade;~efta- 
blifhed at Avignon and in Provence. Marge- 
rita, the third daughter, died before Laura. 
Gorcenete was twice married, and poffeffed the 
fortune of her fifter Angiere, who made it over 
to her. Her fecond hufband was Bernard An-» 
cezuine de Caderouffe, of one of the firft houfes 
in Provence ; and fhe was married a third time 
to Raimond de Moulfong, lord of Menamenes. 
Peter de Sade was canon of the Metropolitan 
church. Laura Jeft him but one florin in her 
will. James, and Jaanet, who died young 
and without iffue, the left alfo one florin 
each. 

It is not wonderful that Laura fhould athe 
fo carly in life, with fo many domettic fick- 
nefles and cares, and the grief arifing from the 
conduct of fome of her children, particularly 
her eldeft daughter, fo delicate as fhe was on: 
the point of honour herfelf. And if any of her 
other children behaved ill, as fhould appear 
from her leaving them only one florin, it muft 
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have touched her very fenfibly, after the care 
fhe took in their edytation, to infpirethem with 
thofe fentiments her own heart was filled with. 
Add to this, fhe loft her eldeft fon, who appears 
to have been amiable, at a very trying period of 
his life, and fome children when young, and 
had much unkindnefs to fupport in the beha- 
viour of her hufband. | 
Modefty was her peculiar characteriftic ; and 
it appears fhe was not puffed up with her 
birth, her beauty, or the fame fhe derived from 
the praifes of Petrarch. She was not only mag- 
nificent but clegant in her drefs, particularly 
in the ornaments of her head, and the man- 
ner of tying up her hair: and we have feen fhe 
wore a coronet of gold or filver, and fometimes 
for variety a garland of flowers, which fhe 
gathered herfelt in the fields. Petrarch {peaks 
of two rich drefles fhe had; the one of purple 
edged with azure, and embroidered with rofes ; 
the cther enriched with gold and jewels. Inthe 
firft he compares Laura to the phoenix, which 
naturalifts defcribe with purple feathers and a 
blue tail {trewed over with rofes. ‘ Some,’ fays 
.he, ‘ place this bird in the mountains of Arabia; 
but ‘tis flown to our climate.’ It is doubtful 
whether Laura was fond of all this magni- 
ficence. It fhould feem fhe only conformed 
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to it to Sica her family and fupport her rank ; 
for Petrarch fays of her in one of his fonnets, 
that. fhe defpifed all thofe vain nets in which 
mankind were taken captive. 

‘ Rank, pearls, rubies, and gold, you reje@ as as 
a weight that depreffes the mind; and even 
the rare gem of beauty is only pleafing to you 
when adorned by virtue, that treafure of trea- 
fures.’ 

She was extremely referved in her behaviour 
toward the men; and this was neceflary in 
the corrupt age in which fhe lived, and in a 
city where the moft innocent actions were 
often ill interpreted. An old lady faid one day 
to her, that life was preferable to honour. 
‘What is it I hear?’ replied Laura with 
warmth: ‘ change the order if you pleafe, and 
place honour before life: without. it there 1s 
neither beauty nor happinefs in the world. 
A woman who lofes this precious treafure, is 
no better than a mummy, a vile corpfe which 
no one can behold without horror. A gnaw- 
ing worm devours her continually, and her 
condition is a hundred times more wretched 
than that of the dead. The grief of Lucretia in. 
this fituation ought to nave ferved inftead of a 
poniard.’ , 

A referve-fo uniform and conftant ‘enaaile 
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renders people ferious and rigid, and gives 
them an air of unpolitenefs: but Laura was 
the contrary of all this; and Petrarch advifes 
all her fex to obferve Laura, to look at her eyes, 
and learn ffom her how they may unite gaiety, 
politenefs, grace, and the air of fafhion, with 
wifdom and the principles of religion. ‘ Imi- 
tate,’ fays he, ‘if you can, her language and 
her mannets. When the fpeaks, her eloquence 
and modefty enchant évery heart. When the 
is filent, her looks charm and inftrué&; but do 
not attempt to vie with her in perfon. Her 
eyes, her features, area prefent of nature, which 
art will never b€ able to attain.’ | 
The education of Laura feems to have been 
like that of other ladies of her age; they were 
taught to few and {pin, but vety rarely to read 
or to write. Thofe who knew how to read 
were called learned ladies, and were much 
fought, and in high efteem, when they were - 
met with, which was generally in convents. 
We find that Petrarch always praifes the un- 
derftanding and goodnefs of Laura, but never 
; {peaks of its having been adorned with cul- 
tivation : ‘That her words had the dignity of 
nature, which raifed her above her education, 
and that her voice was a fource of continual 
enchantment, ke angelic and divine: that it 
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tould appeafe the wrath, diffipate the clouds, 
‘and calm the tempefts of the foul.’ An elevat- 
ed turn of mind fupplied the advantages of a 
liberal education, and her fweetnefs of temper 
won upon every heart. How touching is it to 
vicw this amiable woman, finking under dif- 
tref[es from an unhappy marriage, from impru- 
dent children, and inwardly pinmg at heart 
with an attachment that in a ftate of liberty 
would have been her felicity and glory ; con- 
tinually to behold the object of this affection 
a prey to the agonizing fenfations of this fatal 
and tyrannic paflion ! Nothing was more fim- 
ple than the life of Laura, occupied in the 
education of her children and her domeftic 
cares. She went out only to perform the 
duties of fociety, or to enjoy the benefit of the 
air with the companions of her walks. - In the 
fuburbs of the Cordeliers there was a little 
houfe built in the Gothic ftyle, with one win- 
dow to the fouth, and another to the north, 
and a ftone feat before the door, which was 
called the houfe of madam Laura. She ufed 
fometimes to fit here alone with a penfive air, 
mufing and talking to herfelf. In the heat’ of 
fummer it was a cuftom anciently at Avignon 
for the greateft people to fit out at the door for 
the benefit of the frefh air. She fometimes ap- 
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peared at fun-rife at the, window. What a 
felicity for Petrarch when he happened to pafs 
that fpot! ‘1 rife,’ fays he, ‘ at break of day 
to falute Aurora, the fun that follows her, and 
above all that other fun which has dazzled me 
from my tender youth, and has every day the 
fame bright effect on my heart. Other lovers 
defire the fhades of evening, and hate Aurora: 
but-it is quite the contrary with me; my plea- 
fures are fufpended till night folds up her 
fhades.’ It appears that Sennuccio, the friend 
of Petrarch, lived in the neighbourhood of 
Laura, and that Petrarch had defired he would 
mform him when Laura appeared at the win- 
dow, which fhe often did at fun-rife. 
Such was the beautiful, the amiable Laura. 
I know of no character, however illuftrious, 
that has been done fo much juftice to as Lau- 
ra’s by the pen of Petrarch, who yct always de- 
clares his praifes little equal to her worth. I 
will not undertake to exprefs the grief of 
Petrarch on this event. ‘ I dare not think of 
my condition, fays he, ‘ much lefs can I fpeak 
of it. He lived feveral days without eating 
or drinking, nourifhing himfelf with his tears. 
It was the cuftom formerly to write down in 
a book they read the moft frequently the thing 
they wifhed to retrace. On the manufcript of 
cCc2 


388 THE LIFE, &c. Book ttt: 
Virgil I have mentioned, ornamented with 
paintings by Simon de Sienna, which was 
Petrarch’s favourite book, he wrote thefe lines: 

‘ Laura, illuftrious by her own virtues, and 
long celebrated in my verfes, appeared to my 
eyes for the firft time the 6th of April 1327, 
at Avignon, in the church of St. Claire, at the 
firft hour of the day: I was then in my youth. 
In the fame city, on the fame day, and at the 
fame hour, in the year 1348, this luminary 
difappeared from our world. I was then at 
Verona, ignorant of my wretched fituation. 
That chafte and beautiful body was buried the 
fame day after vefpers in the church of the Cor- 
deliers : her foul returned to its native manfion 
inheaven. To retrace the melancholy remem- 
brance of this great lofs, I have written it with 
a pleafure mixed with bitternefs in a book I 
often refer to. This lofs convinces me there is 
no longer any thing worth living for. Since 
the ftrongeft cord of my life is broken, with the 
grace of God [| fhal! eafily renounce a world 
where my cares have been dece:tful, and my 
hopes vain and perifhing.’ 
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Arrica, a poem by Petrarch fo ftyled, 134, 158, 163, 
179, 191. 

-Aix la Chapelle, Petrarch’s account of, 56. 

André, John, a profeffor of Bologna, 35. his falfe erudi- 
tion, 36. 

Andrew, prince of Hungary, his marriage, 212. his affaffina- 
tion, 283. 

Angiofciola, Lancelot, afks Petrarch for a remedy for love, 
364. Petrarch’s anfwer, zbid. 

Anguillora, Orfo, count cf, receives Petrarch at Capranica, 
gt. his amiable character, 92. crowns Petrarch as fenator 
of Rome, 169. 

Auguttin, St. the favourite of Petrarch, 22, 222. his dia- 
logues with that faint, 222, 299. 

Avignon, the Roman fee fixed at, 4. its fituation and cli- 

_ mate, 5. afingular plague there, 64. licentioufneds of, 
14, 202, 218. dcfcribed by Petrarch, 220—222, 


BarBatTus, of Sulmone, Petrarch’s fecond Ovid, 2 59- Pe- 
trarch’s uneafinefs for him, 335. 

Barberini, cardinal, had an old picture of Laura, ag. 

Beaume, ‘St. vifited by Petrarch, 130. 

Beccari, Antony, writes a poem on Petrarch’s fuppofed death, 
262. a fketch of it, zdzd. 

Benedict XI. pope, recalled the Colonnas, 23. 

+————- XII. pope, a baker’s fon, 69. his encouragement of 
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artifts, 140. detefted by Petrarch, 196. his contempt of 
Italy, ibid. dies, ibid. 

Boccace, the difciple of Cino, 12. kindly received at Naples, 
rer, his character of king Robert, 152, his account of the 
plague, 364, 36s. 

Boniface V1. pope, his bitter {pirit, 22. the moft revengeful 
of men, 43. - | 

Bordi, Robert de, chancellor of the univerfity of Paris, his 
character, 89. urges Petrarch to be crowned at Paris, 1 59- 

Borlaam, Bernard, a Greek envoy to Avignon, 146. Boc- 
cace’s defcription of him, 147. teaches Petrarch Greek, sds. 
comes again to Avignon, 210, made bifhop of Geraci, 211. 
dies, bid. 

Borrili, John, king Robert’s favourite, and proxy to Rome, 
164. falls into an ambufcade, 172. 

Bury, Richard de, the wifeft man in England, 38. Ambaf- 
fador from Edward III. to the pope, :dzd. his genius and 
merit, 39. his conferences with Petrarch, zbid. recalled to 
England, 40. bifhop of Durham, chancellor, &cs ibid. his 
literary labours, ibid. fent again to Avignon, 41. dies, 
tbid. 


Caxroria, Thomas -de, dies, 181. Petrarch’s character of 
him, zérd. 


Canary Iflands, contention for, 266. given by the pope to 
prince Lewis of Spain, 267. 


Capranica, caftle of, Petrarch received there, gt. his de- 
{cription of it, ibid. 


Carthufians, order of, its origin, 206. 

Cavaillon, Petrarch’s defcription of, 119. bifhop of Philip 
de Cabaffole) his rife and merit, 120. his kind reception of 
Petrarch, 121. his caftle at Vauclufe, 122. his grief for 
his brother’s death, bid. checked by Petrarch, ibid. locks 
up Petrarch’s books, 144. reftores the keys, 145. one of 
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_ the regency at Naples, 214, 263, made a cardinal, 285. 

- leaves Naples, ibid. returns to baptize the young prince, 
ibid. his miraculous deliverance from fhipwreck, ibid. ar- 

tivés at Avignon, 286. his pleafure in Petrarch’s works, 
29%. 

Cavaillon, provoft of, (Pons Sampfon) his friendfhip for Pe- 
trarch, 124. Petrarch’s character of him, did. 

Chaliac, Gui de, phyfician to the pope, his account of the 
plague, 377. feized with it, but recovered, 379. 

Charles II. king of Naples, lord of Avignon, 4. 

prince of Moravia, educated at Paris, 52. a promifing 

“prince, zbzd. admires Laura at a ball, 290. 

Chriftian, Luke, canon of Modena, a friend of Petrarch, 
306. | 

Cicero, the favourite of Petrarch, 9g. faved from the flames, 
11, a manufcript of, faved, 13. his treatife.on glory loft, 
14. 

Clement V. pope, comes to Carpentras, 7. dies, ibid. reftored 
thie hat to the two Colonnas, 23. 

a——— V1. chofen pope, 197. his character, ibid. and ge- 
nius, 202. his gallantry, 219. claims the regency of Naples, 
239. his love for Petrarch, 281, 339. takes the part of the 
Jews, 339. 

Cologne, his account of, 56, 58. 

Colonna, old Stephen, fenator of Rome, a fine paflage of, 22. 
comes to Avignon, 44. his regard for Petrarch, 45. re- 

. turns to Rome, 45. lodges Petrarch there, 96. his difplea- 

fure with his fon the bifhop, roo. his fingular prediction, 

101. his praife of Petrarch, 170. vifited by him at Rome, 

241. imprifoned by Rienzi, 343. his tranquillity and refig- 

lation, 347- 

wemeee- John, receives Petrarch at Paleitrina, 242. killed, 


345: 
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Stephen, killed, 346. 
-———~——— Peter, cardinal, his amiable character, 37. his kind- 
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_nefs to Petrarch, his confidence and diftin@ion, 42. grows 
difficult to pleafe, 271. his difguft at Petrarch’s leaving 
- Avignon, 29 4. 

Colonna, James, fettles at Bologna, 20. his friendthip for 
Petrarch, 21. Petrarch’s charaéter of him, 22. his intre- 
pidity, 30. made bithop of Lombes, ibid. goes to Rome, 
53, 59- invites Petrarch thither, 73. meets him at Capra- 

Nica, 95. returns to Lombes, 161. compliments Petrarch 
on his coronation, 181. invites him to Lombes, :d:d. his 
death forefeen by Petrarch in a dream, 183, 4. his remains 
carried to Rome, 188. 

w————- Peter Agapit, imprifoned by Rienzi, 323. killed, 
346. 

———- Agnes, countefs of Anguillora, 94. 

Convenole, Petrarch’s mafter, fettles at Carpentras, 6. his 
affection for Petrarch, 7. Petrarch’s charity to him, 14. 
dies, ibid. 

Correge, Azon de, fent to Avignon, 71. his character, sid. 
connected with Petrarch, zbid. who gains a caufe for him, 
42. fent again to Avignon, 131. vifited by Petrarch at 
Parma, 173, 262. retires to Verona, 270. 


DaupuHin of Vienne (Humbert) fummoned by the emperor 
to affift France, 126. and urged by Petrarch, 127. with- 
out effect, 130. 

Dante, banifhed from Florence, 2. writes to the difperfed 
cardinals, 8. ignorant of Greek, 145. 

Dennis, father, his reputation, 63. his advice to Petrarch, 64. 
comes tq Avignon, 148. invited by Petrarch to Vauclufe, 
148, goes to the court of Naples, 152. invites Petrarch thi- 
ther, 156. made bifhop of Monopoli, 189, dies, oe hig 

, epitaph, by Petrarch, 190. 


INDEX: 
EARTHQUAKE at Naples, 251, 256. at Verona, &c. 3545 3s 
Eclipfe of the fan, 152. — 


Edward IIT. fends an ately to the pope, 39: 41. his enmity 
to France, ae 


Franciscutn, his character, 361. fets out on a vifit to 
Petrarch, 362. dies in the way, 363, Petrarch’s concern, 
ibid. 


Guenrt, Petrarch’s account of, 53. 
Greek fcarce known in Italy, 145. 


JeRoME, St. the favourite of James Colonna, 21. 

Ttaly preferred by Petrarch to all the world, 103, 105. 

Joan, princefs of Naples, married, 212. made heir to her 
grandfather king Robert, 213. queen, governed by a Cas 
tanefe and her fon, 244. her contempt for her hufband, 
282. {ufpected of being privy to his affaffination, 284, 
cleared by the court of Rome, sid. 

John XXII. pope, his great projects, 65. dies, 67. his cha- 
racter, zbid. his acts of violence, 68. Petrarch’s opinion of 
him, 69. his notions condemned, 89. owed his elevation ta 
king Robert, 152. 

«—— king of Bohemia, comes to Avignon, §2. goes to Paris, 
$2. re-enters Italy, 53. 

——— of Florence, canon of Pifa, Petrarch’s guide, 16. his 
chara¢ter, ibid. Petrarch’s confidence in him, 17. 


Laura firft feen by Petrarch, 26. her beauty, ibd. her fa- 
_mily, 28. her marriage, ibid. an old picture of ‘her pre~ 
ferved, 29. difcovers Petrarch’s paffion, and avoids him, 
48. her cruel veil, isd. her magnificence of drefs, 49. her 
feverity to Petrarch, 54, 61. her illnefs, 62. thews him, 
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more kindnefs, 83. her refinement, 84. is offended, 86,. 
her picture now at Avignon, 141. two of her children’ 
promoted, 200. her kindnefs to Petrarch, 203. her fame, 
205. her embroidered gloves, 217. her joy at Petrarch’s re- 
turn, 287. her grief for her mother, bid. her declining 

_ health, 297. her fympathetic cure, 298. quarrels with Pe- 

' trarch, zbid. is reconciled, 300. is feized with the plague, 
379. her compofure, ibid. dies, 380. her will, 381. her 
children, did. her character, &c. 383, 387. 

Lello, Stephani, (or Lzlius) Petrarch’s character of, 33 at 
Rome with the bifhop of Lombes, 131. is inconfolable for 
his lofs, 186. goes to live with his brother the cardinal, 
193- | 

Levi (or Socrates) Petrarch’s character of, 34. lodges Pe- 
trarch, 131. goes to live with cardinal Colonna, 193. 

Lewis, king of Hungary, invades Naples, 334. | 

—— of Gonzague, invites Petrarch to Mantua, 338. 

Liege, Petrarch’s account of, 55. 

Lombes, fituation of, 32. 

Lyons, Petrarch’s account of, go. 


MarmTini, Simon, amexcellent portrait painter, 140. draws 
Laura’s picture, 141. has introduced her into many of his 
paintings, 142. paints a manufcript Virgil ftill at Milan, 
143. 

Montrieu, monaftery of, its Gituation and origin, af 


NAPLES, its fituation pleafing to Petarch, 163. earthquakes 
there, 251, &c. murders, 258, &c. commotions in the 

court, 243. confpiracy, 283. 

Noves, Audibert de, Lawra’s father, 28. Ermeffenda, her 
mother, :did. 


PAINTING, revival of, 140. 


INDE X. 
Paris, Petrarch’s account of, 55. 
Parma, commotions at, 262, 270. Petrarch’s houfe there, 177 
178. its fine fituation, 191. 

Paftrengo, William de, his een re 973. fent to 
Avignon, 131. goes to Vauclufe, 135. travels with Pe- 
trarch, 279. their grief on parting, zdzd. 

Peroufe, Paul de, librarian to king Robert, 167. 

Petrarch, Garzo, grandfather of the poet, his character, Te 
died at 104 years of age, 2 

- the father, expelled from Florence, 2. fettled at 

Arezzo, ibid. fecretly vifits his wife at Ancife, 4. embarks 

for Avignon, and is fhipwrecked, id:d. goes to the foun. 

tain of Vauclufe, 8. fends his fon to Montpellier and Bo- 
logna, 10. burns his fon’s favourite authors, but fnatches 

Cicero and Virgil out of the flames, 11. dies, 13. 

- the mother, returns to Ancife, and there educates 

her fon Francis, ;. has two other fons, 4. confents to his 

going to Vauclufe, 8. dies, 12. 

Francis, born, 3. in danger of drowning in his in- 
fancy, zb:d. fettles at Carpentras, 6. his progrefs in ftudy, 
8. goes to Vauclufe, g. his emotions there, ibid. his paf- 
fion for Cicero, zbid. ftudies the law at Montpellier and 
Bologna, 10. meets with the two beft poets of that time, 
12. hears of his mother’s death, zdid. his character of her, 
13. lofes his father, and quits Bologna, zb:d. goes to Avig~ 
non, ibid. the embarraffinent of his affairs, ibid. his gaiety, 
15. collects ancient authors, 16. his confidence in John of 
Florence, 16. his feveral ftudies, 19. always a chriftian, 
20. his perfon defcribed, 24. his failings, 25. his firft inter- 

_ view with Laura, 26. his defcription of her, ibid. his paf- 
fion for her, 27. goes to Lombes with the bifhop, 31. re- 
turns with him to Avignon, 36. refides with cardinal Co- 
lonna, 37. writesa Latin comedy, 43. undertakes the edu- 
cation of Agapit Colonna, 46. his attachment to Laura in- 
creafes, ié:d. forms a defign of travelling, §3. fets out from 
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Avignon, 54. his accountof his travels, ¢4—59. returns to 
fevignon, 60. his unhappinefs, 62. is made eanon of Lome- 
bes, 70. undertakes and gains a lawfuit, 72. declines gding. 
to Rome, 74. takes.a journey to Mount Ventoux, 75% his. 


account of jt, 75—-82. difpleafes Laura, 84. the two flages:: 


of his love, 85. expreffes his love, zdid. had formerly a mif-: : 
trefs and children, go. fets out for Italy, ibid. his defcrip-— 


tion ef Capranica, g1. arrives at Rome, 95. his ideas of it, 
96. his account of the Romans, gg. travels weftward, 102. 
tb. Lombes, Cadiz, &c. 103. his predileCtion ta Italy, 104, | 
106. his tranquillity, 105. returns to Avignon, zbid. his 
pasion returns, 106. refolves to leave Avignon, shid. fixes, 


at Vauclufe, 307. hisemployment there, 110— £13. his in- _ 


witation toa friend, 113. his dreadful vifion, 115. his cha-_ 
racter of his fifherman, 116. and of his wife, avd. goes to 
St. Beaume, 130. flics to Avignon, and returns immedi< 


ately, 131. his irrefolution, 139. compliments Simon Mar- | 


tini, 141. undertakes to write the Roman hiftory, 143. and 
anepic poem, did. learns Greek, 146. reads Plato, 147. 
is invited to Rome to receive the laurel, 159. fets out, 161. 
arrives at Naples, 162, takes leave of king Robert, 166. 
the honours he conferred on him, zdzd. the ceremony of his 
cbronation, 168, &¢. his own opinion of it, 171. falls inta 
the hands of banditti, 172. takes a cottage near Parma, 178.” 


his grief for the bifhop of Lombes, 184—6. refigns his ca- ; 
nonry, 187. is made archdeacon of Parma, 188. is obliged 


to return to Avignon, 191. fent ambaflador from Rome to 
pope Clement VI. 200. his oration, zlid. made prior of 
St. Nicholas, ibid. his grief for king Robert, 215. his epi- 
taph on that prince, 226. meets Lavra at an affembly, 217. 
is fent by the pope to Naples, 23g. was near being loft, 
240. his account of his vayage, 240—3. of Baiz, the 
F.worine lake, &¢. 245—251. of an earthquake at Naples, 
254-257. of the murders there, 257—g. much honoured 
by queen Joan, 259. his death reported, 260. gocs to Par- 


INDEX. 
bia, 262. his danger in efcaping from thence, 263. arrives 
at Avignon and Vauclufe, 264. often meets with Laura, 

969. refolves to quit her, Avignon, and Vauclufe, 2971. 
takes leave of Laura, 274. goes to Parma and Verona, :bid. 

- teperits 245. returns to Avignon, 279, 280. refufes the 
place of apoftolic fecretary, 281. made prebendary of Par- 
ma, 300. his character prejudiced with the bifhop, 301. 

. juftifies himfelf, ibid. his defcription of a day at Vauclufe, 

- go8—i1. vifits his brother the Carthufian, 311. writes on 
the happinefs of a monaftic life, 312. his union with Ri- 
enzi, 324, refufes all the pope’s offers, 340. takes leave 
again of Laura, 342. his defcription of it, zd. leaves Vau- 

~ glufe, 348. goes to Parma, 351. his grief for the Cofonnas, 
ibid, goes to Verona, 352. his vifion of Laura, 370—7, 
hears of her death, 377. his affliCtion, 387. 

Petrarch, Gerard, Petrarch’s brother, leaves Bologna, (13. 
takes orders, zbzd. his gaiety, 1§. accompanies his brothet 
to Mount Ventoux, 75. and to St. Beaume, 131. forms a 
project of becoming a Carthufian, zdzd. lofes a-miftrefs, 205. 
becomes a Carthufian, 206. urges his brother to take the 
fame ftep, 208. fond of pleafure, and unfleady, ibid ab- 
folved by pope Clement VI. in the article of death, ibid. . 

~———- Jolin, Petrarch’s natural fon, born, go. educated: at 
Verona, 275. legitimated, 330. placed at Parma, 355. 

Philip of Valois, his conteft with Edward III. 125. teceived 
the dethroned king of Scotland, 126. Petrarch’s opinion. of 
him. 165. | 

Plague, in Italy, 353, 365-368. France, Spain, &e. 354. 
fymptoms of it, zb/d. at Avignon, 397—79. 

Poitiers, Peter of, vifits Petrarch at Vauclufe, 125. 


QuaARREL betwwen two cardinals, 288-84, 


INDEX. 


Ruonzs, bithop of, comes to PvEnOn 208. qvettion Pe- 
_ trarch in philofophy, 209. 
Rienzi, Nicholas, Petrarch’s colleague. as. aise from 
., Rome, 200. hisorigin and charater, 201. made notary at 
Rome, .202. his ufurpation of the fovereignty, 317—~324. 
writes to the pope, 329. his folly and infolence, 330—3, 
343—6. hung up ineffigy, 352. flies to Naples, ibid. 
Robert, king of Naples, the chief of the Guelph party, 52. 
- recommends Borlaam to the pope, 146. vifits Vauclufe, 
149. Petrarch’s eulogium of him, 150,151. wifhes Pe- 
_ trarch to be crowned at Naples, 164. fends a proxy with 
him to Rome, 165. his converfation with Petrarch, ibid. 
_ the honours he fhews him, 166. dies, 211. his dying ad- 
vice to his grand-daughters, 214. 
Rome, its deplorable fituation, 98, 99. revolution there, 
BET, Se 


Sape, Hugues de, Laura’s hufband, 28. 

Sancho, Don, king of Egypt, bon mot of, 269. _ 

Schoolmafter, a blind, defires to fee Petrarch, 174. finds 
him at Parma, 175. his enthufiafin, 176. 

Scipio, Petrarch’s enthyfiafin for, 143, 144. 

Sennucio, Delbene, anecdote of, 204. his friendthip with 
Petrarch, ibid. and Laura, 205. 

Settimo, a Genoefe, fettles at Avignon, 6. His fon 

Guy, a friend of Petrarch, 6. vifits him at Vauclufe, 





117. 

Sonnets of Petrarch, 27, 46, 47, 50, 51, 62, 83, 137—= 
140, 269, 280, 288. 

St. Vit, John de, uncle to cardinal Colonna, his character, 
43. banifhed from Avignon, 44. his concern at parting 

_ with Petrarch, iid. his knowledge of Roman antiquities, 
97. fhews them to Petrarch, 98. 

Strength, wonderful, of a young woman, 349—5 he 


INDE X. 


Tor, the defpotifm of its lord, 313, 314. Petrarch’s huma- 
nity on that occafion, 315, 316. 

‘Turenne, vifcountefs of, her pride and cunning, 219. the 
object of Petrarch’s averfion, :did. her afcendant over pope 
Ciement VI. ié:d. 


Vaucruse, firft vifited by Petrarch, 9. its impreffions on 
him, zdid. defcribed, 107, 11g. its marvellous fountain 
and cavern, 108—g, 135. the bifhop’s caftle there, 122—— 
125. 

Ventoux, Mount, vifited and defcribed by Petrarch, 78, &c. 

Verona, bifhop of, murdered, 131. earthquake there, 352. 

Vifcomti, Luchin, lord of Milan and Parma, his great 
power, 355. his mifery and infirmities, 357. praifed by Pe- 
trarch, 360. poifoned, 361. 

- Ifabella, his wife, her beauty and incontinence, 356. 

her voluptuous navigation, 357- 





War between the Naiads and Mufes, Petrarch’s account of, 
291—9g6. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


